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PREFACE 


WORKS 
M. Saraſin. 


Y Friends, who have ſometimes heard 
me ſpeak againſt. Prefaces, will wonder 
perhaps to ſce me undertake for the 
Works of Monficur Saraſin, what I ne- 
Y ver advis'd any to do for his own : But 

let me apply to theſe things what a fa- 
mous man once ſaid of Funeral Pomps and the Rights of 
Sepulchre , *7i boneſt to be careful for other mens , but 
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wot to trouble our ſelves about our own. And certainly 
if there be nothing leſs praiſe-worthy than to go in queſt 
of that praiſe we have deſerv*d, who fees not that theſe 
great number of Prefaces wherewith Authors do ſwell 
their Books, excepting ſome wherein Diſcretion and 
Judgment ſhines throughout, and which are cither very 
neceſſary or very uſeful, all the reſt, though ſirow*'d 
with the Flowers of Eloquence, and highly pompous , 
deſerve more blame than praiſe. For to what purpoſe is 
it to entertain the Reader at the Entrance with the ex- 
cellencie of that which they preſent him, with the dith- 
culties they met withal, and the qualifications neceſſa- 
ry to ſurmount them3 to intreat, to flatter him in ſome 
Places 3 to ſcorn and dehie him in others , to ſpeak fome- 
times with ſubmiſſion, and ſometimes with empire, as 
if we would force their liking 3 or elſe, as a Spaniard 
pleaſantly ſays, 4k it with tears in our eyes 3 diſcovering 
to the World a weakneſs by ſo much the greater as we 
are not able to difſemble it? If our Works are good, 
Jet us be afſur*d upon the Faith of all Ages, and all that 
ever was wrote handſomly , that ſooner or Jater the 
World will do us right , tho we free our fglves from 
the ſhame of ſolliciting it : If they are bad or imperfect, 
let us think rather of ſupprelſing then defending them 3 
of correing our Faults rather then excuſing them: And 
let us not expect from our Eloquence what was ſpoken 
but in jeſt concerning that of the famous Piroclesr, who, 
when he was worlied in Wreſtling, perſwaded the Spe- 
Rators he had no fall, and conſtrain'd them to give 
more credit to his Speeches than to their own eyes, If 
it be ſo hard to know our ſelves aright, how much more 
gifficult is it to ſpeak of our ſelves as we ought? In which 
caſe, tho we think as we ought, we ought not always 
to ſpeak of our ſelves as we thinkz Where open and de- 
clar'd Vanity is inſuppottable, exceſſive Humility al- 
ways ſuſpc&ed of conceal'd Vanity and the way m— 
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theſe ſo.narrow and fo hard to keep, that I know nor 
for what reaſon, or rather through what error, ſo ma- 
ny without any neceſſity imbark upon a Sea ſo full of 
Rocks, and famous for ſo many Shipwracks, 

But we fear nothing of this, when we labour for a 
Friend that is no more. It becomes us to defend with 
heat the Fame and Praiſes which concern us not , to ex- 
cuſe Faults we have not committed, and to ſpeak for 
him who cannot defend himſelf. Paſſion and tranſport 
ſhow handſome here; and though we firetch the Truth 
2 little, and of a great make an extraordinary man, thoſe 
who condem our Jugement will eſteem our Aﬀection,and 
wiſh to have Friends like us. Let us add one voice then 
to the noiſe of his Praiſes, yea begin amongſt the People, 
and in the crow'd of his Admirers theſe firſt Applauſes, 
which in all likelyhood will be ſeconded by thoſe of all 
France, 

His Works have not been colleQed without much 
pains, and doubtleſs would have appear'd handſomer, 
if he had had the advantage to publiſh them himſelf : 
And we muſt acknowledge that there is I know not 
what of a laſt hand, which cannot be given to the Works 
of the mind but by thoſe that made them. We dare 
not handle the Writings of a dead Friend as we would 
our own; either through a reſpe& we bear the Genims of 
another, or a diſtruſt of our own, or fear by confound- 
ing two diflerent ways of producing a bad one and the 
more Judgment we have, the leſs Boldneſs, I aſſure. 
my felt notwithſtanding, that theſe Orphans, unfortu- 
nate as they are in the untimely loſs of their Father, will 
have the good Fortune to pleaſe theix Country, that a 
ſmall number of DefeRts ſhall be hid under the brightneſs 
and light of a great number of Beauties 3 that if any one 
will attain them, he ſhall labour only for their glory ; 
and it they muſt fight, it will be only in order to tri- 
umph, 
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Amongſt the divers Pieces whereof this Volume is 
compoſed, the Fliftory of the Siege of Dunkirk, preſents 
it ſelf firſt, which having already ſeen the Light , and 
gain'd the publique Approbation, ſeems to refule my 
Praiſes, and ſend them to ſome of its Fellows; however 
Tet me fay to thoſe that knew Monſieur Sarafin but by 
halves, -and only by his Poems, That *tis the Work of 
a Mafterly hand that never abandoned Judgment to run 
after Wit, and ſought not Flowers when *twas the Sea- 
ſon of Fruits : So that writing the Hiſtory of a particu» 
lar Action, which held much of bare Relation , he hath 
contain*d his ſtyle within a juſt mediocrity, not ſuffering, 
it toraiſe it {c1f too ambitiouſly above its ſubje&t, and 
hath defſerv'd extream praiſe in that way wherein he 
ſeerr'd not to have ſought it. | 

But Walſtenis's Conſpiracy which follows, as it ſur- 
paſs'd this Hiſtory for the richneſs of the matter;had in- 
finitely ſurpaſs'd it for the beauty of the workmanſhip, 
if the Deſtiny of human things , which ſeems - every 
where to deny perfe&tion, had permitted Monſieur Sa- 
rafin to finiſh ſo excellent a Piece, However, if Anti- 
quity thought fit to rank with Maſter-pieces ſome Pi- 
Qures leſt imperfe, yea ſome Lines drawn upon an 
empty Cloth; why ſhould not we render the fame Ju- 
Alice ro this Fragment and its Author? He hath not done 
encvgh for us 3 but be hath done enough for himſelf, and 
to let us fee that if he had lived alittle longer he had got 
theReputation of an Excellent Hiſtorian. 

In thc two words 1 pretend to have included a 
thouſand praiſes, and repreſented a thouſand great and 
rare quzlitics, Not to ſpczk of that which depends in 
ſome ſort on our Will or on Fortune, to be well inftru- 
&ed and to be faithinal ; not to imploy our Pains ard In» 
duſiry, whether innocently or on delign, to abuſe Poſte- 
rity; a gcod Hiſtorian befides this ought to have an U- 
niverſal Knowledge of the World, and of Afﬀairs3 r 
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mind fubtil and penetrating, capable of unraveling the 
true Cauſes of human Actions from their pretexts and 
colours 3 an Imagination lively and judicious together , 
apprehending things as they are, and afterwards dcli- 
vering them ſo as he hath conceived them: he doth not 
recount, he paints; and if he ſpeaks of a Battel, a 
Negotiation, the Paſſhons of Princes or their Miniſters, 
hi Readers think they fight or negotiate, are agitated 
with the ſame Deſires, the ſame Inquietudes. He hath 
befides an exquilite taſte in all that may pleaſe or dif- 
pleaſe, weary or entertainz and though he omits nothing 
neceſſary, he knows to extend or ſhut up his ſeveral 
ſubjc&s according as the beauty of his Work requires» 
He doth not ſhow his Wit, -but lets it be ſcen every 
where 3 belics not in ambuſh on all paſſages to ſpeak fine 
things, and apply Scntences of Sexeca z he expreſſes 
ſometimes a weighty matter in a word , or cauſes it to be 
underſtood without ſpeaking it, as thoſe that with the 
ſole motion of their eye tacitly approve or condemn 
what is ſaid or done in their preſence. His ſtyle is clear, 
ſimple, familiar, but without lowneſs, and accompani- 
ed every where with dignity 3 for he flill remembers 
that he entertains all Nations and all Ages, that all the 
Earth hears him, that he ſpeaks, as we may ſay, in the 
publique Aſſembly of Mankind, where nothing ought 
to ſcape him which is not mingled with a CharaGter of 
ſhamefac'dneſs, reſpe&t, and good manners, But that 
I be not accuſed to extend my {clt too far on this Sub- 
je," all theſe great things whereof I have ſpoken, are 
found in this Fragment : I havedrawn the true Genius 
of an Hiſtorian, but have done it only by copying it 
from this Work, 

Aﬀter theſe two Hiſtories we have put the Dialogne 
upon the Queſtion , If a young man ought to bs Amor- 
#9, Thoſe who are not favourableto our Author will, 
I confcls, find herc ſomething to object , and fo oblige 
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me to imploy the more pains to defend it. This kind 
of writing hath been hithertolittle us'd by the French 3 
Whether they have thought it hard to attain its perfeti- 
onzor whether a Nationquick and impatient,as ours,can- 
not intirely reliſh Works, where much time is loſt before 
we can arrive at the Subje&, or tind what we ſeek; 
Whence perhaps it is, that Dialogues have no where been 
in ſo much eſteem as with Greeks and Italians, men of 
great wits and great leaſure. For my part, to ſpeak my 
mind, I think the leſs Dialogues are in uſe with us, the 
more honour *twould be to bring them into publique 
liking, even againſt the inclivation of the Age 3 which 
would infallibly come to paſs, if we us'd all that Art 
and Wit they require. There ſeems to be three kinds 
of them, the characer and uſe of each is different. 
The firſt are thoſe we may properly call DidaQicks, 
whoſe only end it is to inftrud, and are contented with 
adding toſolidity of Do&rineclearneſs and elegancie of 
Expreſſion they are chiefly uſeful in this, That repre- 
ſenting to the life the doubts of an ingenious Scholar 
and the decifions of a learned Maſter, they ſhow by the 
order of Queſtions and Anſwers, the order of Know- 
ledges and the progreſs of Reaſon ; and that more neat- 
ly, and ina way more lively and animated than a bare 
difcourſe could do, The ſecond kind is oppos'd to this , 
and we may rank here Dialogues of raillery, which take 
only the flower of things, inſtru& by laughing, and go 
not to profit but by pleaſure: They have their value tooz 
and their ingenious , ſubtil , fine and delicate ſtrokes 
deſcend ſometimes deeper into our minds than the moſt 
grave and ſerious Precepts. But between theſe two there 
is a third kind, and may be eſfteem'd the perfeceſt , 
which not having all the auſterities of the firſt, nor all 
the ſportiveneſs of the ſecond, holds ſomething of each 
of them ; for it handles folid matters, and handles them 
ſolidly, but brings a thouſand kinds of my" 
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render them more acceptable. The Dialogue of Mon- 
ficur Sarafin is of this laſt kind, in which three things 
are neceſſary to its perfeQion z the choice of the Mat- 
ter, knowledge and profound meditation of this Matter, 
and the Art of reducing it to Dialogue. The Matter 
ought to be ſome Science or ſome Art, but thoſe Sci- 
ences and Arts which fall oftneſt into Converſation , and 
do not wound the mind by their thornyneſs : Law mat- 
ters, for Example, cannot be proper, I:fs Geometry or 
Algebra 3 the great Waters we ought to grink of are, 
Morality , Politiques , Rhetorick and Poelie. Next 
follows a profound meditation of the SubjeR, either dif- 
covering ſomething in it which hath not been by others 
touch*d at, or ſomething new upon the common places 
of others; which (in my Opinion) is the greateſt and 
moſt noble proof of human Wit : For what can be more 
excellent than to teach men by new ways thoſe general 
Maxims whence ſprings their happineſs; to add, as I 
may ſay, new rays, new brightneſs to thoſe great and e- 
ternal Lights which guide the whole courſe of our life. 
In the laſt place, he muſt have the Art of Dialogue, that 
this Converſation he repreſents, though more learned 
and ſerious than ordinary ones be, yet a converſation,that 
is, a free, familiar, and natural entertainment ſtrow'd 
every where with mirth and gaicty, and the civilities of 
honeſt men. The Dialogues of Plato and Zexophon do 
not only inſtru us by the Diſcourſe of their Socrates , 
but make us wiſh we had liv'd with him, and had ſeen 
with our eyes, I fay not this Philoſopher, but this li- 
ving and animated Philoſophy, ſo ſublime and ſo hum- 
ble,ſo divine and fo human at once.And that inimitable 
Dialogue which C#ero hath left us , does not only teach 
us the Rhetorick of the World and of Afairs, differ- 


| ent from that of the Colledge; but alſo ſhows us all the 


grac(s of Reman Converſation, and that Urbanity which 
our words of civility, gallartry, and politencls explain 
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imperfe&ly, and which our Language hath not found a 
proper name for. To come now to aur Author, of thoſe 
three parts, which make up the perte&ion of a Dis- 
logue, there are two wherein, if I do not deceive my 
ſelf, we cannot reproach him : his Matter is a queſtion 
of Morality not only handled , but cannot chooſe but be 
handled in ordinary Converſations : and for that Art of 
ſpeaking things with the familiarity and liberty of a true 
converlation,it appears throughout, he hath followed the 
track of the Antients, and happily profited himſelf of 
their great Examples. There reits only to examine the 
things he hath us*d with this Art; and here all that is 
oppos'd is, that there is too little his own 3 that there 
is 1:5 Wit than Reading; more Memory than Invention. 
And certainly he himſelf knew, that having had «divers 
eccalions to ſhow his Wit, this of introducing learned 
men ſeem?d favourable for him to diſplay and pour out 
thoſe rich Harveſts he had made in the beſt Books of ſe- 
veral Languages, and acknowledg'd he was carried to 
a defire of doing it with ſome excels, and was not the 
malier of it. But his Dialogue, according to his pro- 
je, ſhould have had two parts z and as in this he had 
given leſs to Reaſonings than to Authorities and Exam- 
ples, ſo he propos*d the contrary inthe other. Beſides, 


"if we conſider well,when a man is acknowledg'd Maſter 


of a Wit, great, noble, and fertil, and reproach'd to 
have taken from others what he might have found in 


himſelf, preferring the riches of ſtrangers to his own : 


This Reproach, I ſay, carries with it praiſe as well as 
blame. I would he had done better: But ſhall it ſtand 
for nothing that he hathdone well? Becauſe he hath not ' 
deſerv'd all our praiſes, ſhall we refuſe himthoſe he hath 
deſery'd ? Should we not imitate Virgil's Hero, who at - 
the Sports he celebrated in honour of his Father, after he 
had given the firſt prize tothe Vanquilher , gave two 
others, ſorctimes threegto thoſe that came neareſt to Vi- 
Qory? That 
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That we may the better comprehend what glory our 
Author merits by his Poems, let us make here a general 
refleRion, which perhaps will be neither unpleaſant nor 
unprofitable, Amongſt 'thoſe Reaſons which: cauſe ns 
attribute to Poetry 1 know not what of Divinity, me- 
thinks I ſee two which are not the leaſt important. 

Firſt, which indeed carries with it ſomething great 
and marvellous, that in a Langunge fo conſtrain'd as 
this, they can exprefs thoughts the molt ſubti] and the 
moſt delicate, high and ſublime, with fo much liberty. 
W hat Prodigy is this? when we ſpeak in Proſe, and all 
terms and all expreſhons of a Language are abandon*d 
to us, if ſome thought comes into our mind which is not 
common, we have difficulty to make it be underſtood, 
and often cur words remain below our matter : whilſt 
theſe men who ſeem truly inſpir'd , after they have im- 
pos'd on themſelves a neceflity of uling only certain fa- 
ſhions of ſpeaking, and defpiling all the reft as too vul- 
gar ; to (hut up their words in a certain meaſure, al- 
ways like it felt; add, if you pleaſe, to end always by 
Ryme 3 after,I ſay,they have ſubmitted to ſo many hard 
Laws, and difficult to be obſerv*d, in ſpite of all theſe 
obſtacles they make us underſtand all that they pleaſe, in 
a way more noble and more catie, than *tis poſſible to do 
in common Diſcourſe» One would think they could not 


_ lay what they fay otherways,though they would, fo cafie 


are their expreſſions 3 their words drop from their Pen 
without delign, and each naturally takes it place: The 
Harp of Amphion did no greater miracle,when the Stones 
drawn by its harmony rank*t themſelves one by another 
to build the famous Walls of' Thebes, 

But'in the ſecond place, Poetry may be eſteem*d Di- 
vine in regard of its Subjx, which ſhe draws from her 
ſelf; whereas Proſe borrows it elewhere, and doth ouly 
beautific and poliſh it. When we conſider a Houſe of 
Pleaſure in the hands of a powerful and: curious _— 
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and fce Mountains leveld to pleaſe himz Precipices fil'd 
up; Rivers turn'd out of their way; Springs, before 
hid under ground, ſport it in the air 3 we admire mans 
induſtry, and cannot enough wonder that a Creature fo 
weak in appearance ſhould be capable of ſo great De- 
ſigns: But if it ſhould happen that in this vaſt extent 
of Air, where before was nothing to arreſt our fight, 
we ſhould diſcover in an inſtant a proud and magnift- 
cent Palace, fpatious Fields, Mountains, Foreſis, Ri- 
vers and Seas, we ſhould inſtantly cry out , That *twas 
not the effe& of any Human power , but ſomething a- 
bove our Nature. *Tis much the ſame in Poetic and 
Proſe; the one, as I faid, takes its Subje& elſewhere , 
changes it, embelliſhes it, *tis truc,beyond all we could 
expe; but the other asks nothing of any body, is con- 
rent with it ſelf, draws all its Matter from its own bo- 
ſame, making of nothing ſomething, by a kind of cre- 
ation which ſeems to ſurpafs Human power. Thus we 
may ſay that two things render Poetry admirable, the 

Invention, whence it hath its name ; and the Facility, - 
which is very neceſſary toit. I do not ſpeak of the Fa- 
cility of compoſing, which may ſometimes be happy, 
but ought always to be ſuſpecd; I mean the Facility 
that the Reader finds in the Compolition, which is often 
to the Writer one of the moſt difficult things in the 
World, and may be compar'd to Terraſs Gardens , 
whereof the expence is hid, and after they have colt 
thouſands, ſeem only the work of Chance or Nature. 
He that doth not find in himſelf nor richneſs of Inven- 
tion, nor this happy Eaſineſs, let him not knock at the 
Muſes Gate, for it is not neceſſary we make Verſes. 
Now we ſhould be unjuft, not to acknowledge thet they 
both meet in Monſieur Sarafin. As for Invention , he 
hath always ſomething ingenious, new, and particular, 
which he hath not taken elſewhere , and which he o'ves 


only to himſelf; And for Facility , where is it to be 
found 
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found if not in his Works ? never any thing was wrote 
more free, more cafie, and more ſliding: Nature not 
only appears every where, but,as a famous man ſaid, ap- 
pears every where at her caſe. 

I perceive Iam gone farr , but how can I but fay 
ſomething of thoſe ſeveral ſorts of _ of differenc 
nature, wherein this great man took pleaſure to exerciſe 
himſelf? To excel in one kind of writing is much ; to 
excel in many, and almoſt oppos'd, as Monlicur Sarg- 
fin did, is a certain mark of the greatneſs and beauty 
of a Genizs, I will go further ; *twas once faid, That 
an eloquent man had the fame advantage over ofher 
men, that other men had over beaſts, We can make 
without injuſtice almoſt the fame compariſon between 
him that is not able but for one ſort of writing, and he 
that is excellent in many. For certainly, by what natne 
ſoever we ought tocall that Light which conductsBeatts, 
it produces ſo admirable cfiets, that our Reaſon, as 
proud as ſhe is, is forc*d into wonder and acknowledg- 
ment that ſhe knows not how to attain the like: But 
notwithſtanding, becauſe this Light which directs them 
ſodivinely in ſome things, wholly leaves them in others, 
and there remains not one ray, one ſpark of it, we ad- 
mire what they ſo marvellouſly operate , but we efteem 
them much below our ſelves 3 judging that this princi- 
ple, which often makes them a& ſo well, hath ſome- 
thing of the ſtranger init ; greater, *tis true, than our 
Reaſon, but is not to them what our Reaſon. is to us 
that *tis rather lent than given them 3 that it makes 
them goto their end without their knowledge, as an 
Arrow that flics to the Mark which it ſees not, guided 
by the eye, and forc'd by the hand of the Archer: 
Whereas Man, as he hath for the things of the body 
an univerſal Inſtrument, which is the Hand, hath alfo 
for the things of the mind an1 niverſal Inſtrument, that 


* bs, Reaſon, which he imploys continually in all forts of 
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occaſions and to all purpoſes ; whoſe extent,rather than 
force,diſtingniſhes it from that other and inferiour kind. 
By a like conſequence when we ſee one excel in one kind 
of work, and not fit for any other, if we ſpeak the 
truth, in what he doth ſo well, we admire rathes Na- 
ture in him than admire him: For we conclude, That if 
he doth not a by chance, at leaſt he as by a blind Fa- 
culty , and only by Imagination , which is that part in 
us, we have common with beaſts. But that which ra- 
viſhes all our eſteem and all our admiration is, to fee 
one that ating by this general and univerſal principle, 
and poflcffing the Idea of ſeveral kinds of writing, paſſes 
from one to another with extream facility : As an able 
Printer, who having all his CharaQers before him, di- 
ſinguiſh'd in their ſeveral Cells, chooſes without heli- 
tation and without miſtake, the great, the ſmall, the 
leaſt, according as the beauty of his own Work de- 
mands, Whatever a Wit of this make goes about, he 
ſeems to have apply'd himſelf always .and altogether to 
that thing 3 the Proteus of the Fables, nor the concluli- 
on of the Naturaliſts, change not more eaſily than he. 
He will be like that Philoſophy expreſſed in Boers, 
ſometimes of the ordinary fiature of a man, ſometimes 
his head rais'd to the Clouds. He will imitate the ſup- 
pleneſs of Alcibiades, who was at Sparte more labori- 
ous and more auſtere than a Lacedemonian ; in Tonics 
mare voluptuous than the TJouians 3 in Perſis more pom- 
pous and magnificent than the Perfians, changing man- 
ners as Climatcs and abode. His light will be as that 
of the Sun, which Philoſophers ſay is of no colour, 
nor in itſelf acolour, but becomes-any colour accord- 
ing to the obje& that receives it. 'He will accord things 
ſerious and witty 3 Verſe ſhall not hinder him to write 
yell in Proſe, Such arc the Wits of the firſt Magnitude, 
and ſuch will appear the Genixs of Monticur Sqrefin in 
this Volume. 
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But now having given him theſe Praiſes, Tet us an- 
ſwer to what may be ſaid in general againſt his Works: 
Ie is not my delign here toreply to all that Envy or Ig- 
norance can oppul.”; Now adaies, thit men botdly tear 
in piceces the moſt famous Authors living , who will 
wonder, it they treat the Dead after the ſame manner ? 
There is not a more agrceavic Confort , faith a Greek 
Poet, than that ot (wo mcn , whercot one fpeaxs all 
manner of Ill,and the cther hears him without Aonfwere 
ing let our Age have the pleaſurc of this ſwert mulick 
without interrup:ion, cither in behalt of the Living,or 
the Dead. I (hai! only- ſpeak to three forts of pertons, 
that a& on a betrer (core, and whoſe OzxcAions arc moſt 
important. 

The Firſt are they, who would paſs their Melancholy 
for Solidity and Vertue ; and knowing that our Author 
hath been chiefly celebrated for his Works that are 
purely divertiling , they refuſe his Writings cven withe 
out reading them , and accuſe him for «mploying his 
Pen about things unprofitable. Theſe ſevere Judges , 
more wiſe than God and Nature , who have made an 
infinite number of things for the meer pleaſure of Man- 

kind, would have men labour continually in Law, Phy- 
lick and Divinity 3 telling us, That nothing deſerves e- 
fieem, but what tends to publick benetit. In this laſt 
particular I am near to their opinion; but 1 cannot 
believe we labour unprotitably, when we labour agree- 
ably for the greatcſt part of the World, and when with- 
out corrupting mens minds, we can divert and pleaſe 
them: Shall we call thoſe unprotitable Works, whereby 
the Maſter of a Family eaſes himſelf of his Domeſtick 
toilsz the Prince and Miniſter of their cares of State , 
a Magiſtrate of the tumult and noiſe of Courts; a 
Souldier of his pains , and the Artizan of his labour ? 
that make one forget for a time, his poverty ; another 
his diſcaſez a third his cruel paiſions, and all in gencral 
B their 
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their misfortunes? Thoſe that judge fo are grofsly de- 
ceived, and take the means for the end, for want of 
going far enough, and penetrating to the bottom of 
things. Let us open our eycs, and let us not imagine 
that cither the Exchange, deſtin'd to Commerce z or 
the Schools, where they teach and diſpute ctcrnally ; or 
the Barr,where they plead particular Cauſes ; or Coun- 
cels, where they deliberate of publick affairs ; or theſe 
Armics, or theſe Canors, or in a word, thcſe great 
number of Engines , which move the vaſt body ot the 
State, are things made for themſelves, or have every one 
a particular cnd : thcy have all one gencral end , which 
Is, that the Citizens may live tegerhcr vertuoully, peace» 
ably, and pleafantiy. Tiicle three things have,or ought 
to have mct in the intention of Law- makes, and thoſe 
that have founded Republiques: All char which contri» 
bures to the Jaſt without hurting the othcr two, far 
from being out of the way to publick good , es it may 
ſeem, take a more dirc& and thorter way thither : For 
example, The Writinys of one well sKkilld in the Law 
are profitable,who denies it ? they jinfiruct the Lawyer 
to defend his Cuſt 3. and the Lawycr well infiructed, 
the Judge pronounc«s Sentence aright ; the Judge doing 
Juthce, the Citizzns live in peace : but we often (ee, thar 
the ſeveral hands of fo many divers Artizans turn the 
Ar: from its natural intention 3 ard it happens here as 
inthoſz Machines, fair and of good invention in ap- 
pcarance ; but being compos'd of many pieces, where- 


of ſome oneis alwaics out of order, they ave often ute-/ 


Iſs, and ſometimes overturn what they ſhould bear, 
On the contrary, th«le other Writings, which treat 
comn.only of Triflcs , if they donot ſerve to regulate 
the mannzrs, or to enlighten the mind, as they may, as 
they ought 2nd as ordinarily they do, dircaly or indi- 
rectly ; at lealt without having need of any thing , but 
themſclycs, they'plcale, they divert, they low and icatter 
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every where .chcarfulnels, which is aftcs vertue the 
chicfeſt good. [The man you blame tinis perhaps, that 
to re-eſtabliſh His ruin'd health, to dctend himfclt from 
evil fortune, for the good oft the Family wh rcot he is 
the ſtay, it is more profitable for him to make Songs, 
than to write ot Morality and Politicks 5 it fo, we razy 
boldly affirm , that Morality 2nd Policicks bil him 
make Songsz and *tis an injultice without example to 
condemn what anothcr docs, without knowing, the eno- 
tives or the circumitances. But I go tcotar, and M. 
Sarafin hath no nced ot this defence ; for we lee by the 
diflerent pieccs of this Volume, that he rca-1:*d at Fam: 
by different waics , that he thought ot -reat things as 
well 2s ſmall, it ary part of karnicg can be calPd 
{mall. 

*Tis better that 1 now turn my ſc!t to thoſe that are 
reconciled to the truth I apply to this kind of compo» 
ſition, but will not pardon thc }calt feult in it; belie- 
ving perhaps by their {:verc Criticiſms to gain the repu- 
fation of men more quick-lighced than ot hers. They 
are deceiv'd ; and it there bc no malignity in what they 
think, deſerve to be diſabus'd merrily , which 1 thall 
eflay todo. I knew anan ancient Gentleman. a great 
Wit and a great Courtierz Age ſeem'd to have reve- 
renc'd theſe two rare qualities in him, and only to have 
attempted on his body ; his fight began to weaken in 
ſuch a manner, that he ſaw nothing but with difficulty ; 
yet ſtill he us'd an extraordinary diligence, not to cure 
this imperfeGion which he knew incurable, but to hide 
it even from his mott intimate acquaintance: and it at 
any time he chanc'd to be Jt liberty with them, he 
would (ſtrive by all means to diſcover either ſume in- 
conliderable ſpot upon their Clothes, or a Kibband out 

of its place, or fomething of this nature ; and when he 
had given them this proof of his fight, rcturn'd with 
lels regret to his tirtt obſcurity , and contented bimlelt 
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with that troubled and confuſed light which Age had 
left him. Is it not by a like Artifice ,. that ſo many, 
little or meanly Learned, excuſe nothing in produGi- 
ons cf the Brain, and prcterid thattheyare not able to 


ſupport the leaſt negligences? for, in a word, thoſe that 


pardon theſe ſmall defects in an exccllent work , fee 
them it ma3v be better than thoſe that will not. It there 
be any dift:rence, *tis, that they perceive the beauties 
much better, which are more ſenlible. © A good Wit 
embraces them, as we may fay, with his Love; all that 
is in them pl:aſe , becaule they tind a great number of 
things worthy to pleaſe. It itbe told us, that this is a 
diſcaſe of the mind, *cis at worlt one of theſe dilcaſes 
which are the ſigns of health , whereo? Hippocrates 
makes mention, an4 amongſt them reckons Hunger 
and Thirſt, though they are two things purcly Natu- 
ak * 

It may be I :m preoccupied with a like paſſion ſor 
the Works of my Friend 3 however, in the lalt place, 
I cannot be friends with an Opinion which ſome others 
have takenup, and which I ſhould haveconccal'd , if 
thcir Diſcourſes had not made it publick. But I muſt 
ſay, thac I approach this point with trembling, for I 
ſee, or fear I fee among!t thoſe I am to combat, ſome 
whom 1 reverence, and whoſe Opinions are any where 
elſe ſo many Laws to me, For all this let us boldly ven- 
turc. cither to defend the Truth,it we are happy enough 
toknow it. or Ict the World f{ce that weare deceiv*d, 
as it oftcn happens to men from the leaſt to the greateſt, 
Inone word, I would cdctend. our Author , not from 
the Admirers of the dec-aled Voitwre , for I am one of 
them ; but from thoſe that will admire none but him ; 
who hold him for the only Original of brave things ; 
and fear not to ſay, or ſuffer it tobe underſtood, that all 
the reſt, and in particular M.Saraſin, are but bad Imita- 


tors or mean Copietts.I ſay again,none admires Vortwre 
more 
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more than my ſelf ; not excepting this excellent man, 
who being too unjuſily condemn*d to an eternal liFace, 
when he heard ſome 2ttack the Memory of his Friend, 
bur(i, like the Son of Craſus,all the firings of his Tongue, 
and cried out (but,good God, with what a grace, and: 
with what force ?) It is the King, Only that I may be 
the Echoot this voice, I willingly repeat [ts the King, 
and ditpute not to Voiture the tirlt place in maiy rinngs, 
without examining whether he defcrves it in all. But 
certainly the field of Fame is wide enough for 2:1 we 
World there is more than one L2wrcl 2nd one Crown 
upon Parnaſſus.Can we not enough cficem Vorinre with- 
out deſpiling thoſe that he himſc!! ciiecin'd ? Ir him e» 
ver enjoy the advantage to have becn of the bcft and 
moſt pallant Socicty that ever was , from which he re- 
ceiv'd much,and to which he contributed much; let him 
charm eternal!y all the choice Spirits of the World ;-let 
him be ctcrnally inimitable ; but ltr thum not cternally 
accuſe us for imitating him, and tor being of the number 
of thoſe men,or to ſpeak with Horace,thotc Bealts given 
to ſervitude, who have, or (o little Courage, that they 
dare not undertz!:2 any thing of themſelves, or ſo much 
Rathneſs, that thcy pretend 21waics ro do better than 
thoſe that went bctore them. For wy part I am of opi- 
nion, that a man who hath a G<nius, high and noble, as 
M.Saraſin, will endeavour to <qualall the Writers of his 
Age,but will not imitate one ot them. However, let us 
ſce in what part of his Works he could be an Imitator of 
thoſe of other mens, Is it in the Hiftory of ti» liege of 
Dunkirk, in Walſtein's Conſpiracy ? this | thiukis not 
that they would ay, Is it in his Dialogue,in his Funeral 
pomp,&c? there is little likelyhood here neither. Cous 
rage then, we have ſav'd halt this Volume. Voitrre wrote 
a great number of cxcellent Letters,and it we may judge 
by the pleaſure they give,*tis this part of his Works he 
lov'dand eſteerm'd molt, M. Saraſiz on the contrary -- 
v8 hath 
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+ hath ſcarce wrote any thing, of this kind with care; 
5nd when he was oblig*d by ſome reaſon of neceſſity or 
good manners, he apply'd himfelt tot with regret and 
diſcontznt, for he could not endure that, when a man 
had got the reputation of Writing well, he ſhould loſe 
the lib-rty of writing as other men do; I have (een 
one of his Letters whercin he complains very plea» 
ſantly of it, and theſe words remain with my memory, 
1 envy the happineſs of my Lawyer , who begins all bis 
T etters with, | have reccived yours, and no body finds 
fault with him, Not but that ſometimes ſome Letters 
ſcap'd him of an exccllent and particular Character ; 
but he keeping no Copy of them, the moſt are lofi by 
the regligence of his Friends, and we have found only 
four or hve, which we have not been willing to publiſh, 
leſt it (hould be thought that they were the beſtof a 
gre: t many, and that by chooting them we condemn'd 
the relt. 

I can pronounce then, that in all theſe two wrote in 
Proſe there is fo little reſcmblance , that one of them 
doth not give us the leaſt occation to think of che other, 
Let us come then to the Poctry, where I conlels we 
ſhall have a taskof it; And yet here we have a «great 
advantage, for they cannot reproach us with the imita- 
tionof any particular Poem. But , ſay they , you bave 
imitated the chief, that is, the Style and Charatier , and 
that kind of Poetry Voiture had introduc'd, which re- 
nouncing Gravity without (tooping to Buffoury , is moſt 
proper to entertain the ingenious part of the World, To 
anſwer this Objection *tis nccclary to begin a little fur- 
thr off, 

It hath been ſaid, that Sciences travel through the 
World ; and as they owe their light to all the Earth, 
after they have a long time thin'd on one Climate, they 
leave it inits firſt darkneſs to go and diſſipate that of a- 


nother. To this we may add , That in all Climates, 
and 
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and amongſt every Nation, every Art and Science takes 
it turn, as we may fay, to loſe its ball upon this great 
Theater, and then retires to give place to another. 
Whether this variety proceeds only from the deſtiny 
of humane things, alwaies ſubje& to change ; or whe- 
ther *tis bred from the diverſity of times, or the diffe- 
rent genius of thoſe who govern , whoſe Inclinations 
ſerve for Laws. Now theſe revolutions, as thoſe of 
Commonwealths, are made by means of ſome rcigning 
Wit, elevated above the reſt , who not contented with 
the preſent ſtate of things, finds out a new way to 
greatneſs and glory : But as ſoon as one of thele extra- 
ordinary Wits appear , we ſee two other forts which ſet 
out alſo; the firſt , who have nothing good, but a Wir 
to do well, follow the track, but afar off , and are only 
ſhadows and vain images, imitating him to little pur- 
poſe ; forgetting that there is no vertue , but hath two 
vices attending it, nor elevation, which is not environ'd 
with precipices. The other doth not *tis true take a 
contrary way , for then they {hould oppoſe the gut of 
the Age, which greedily embraccs the novelty , and 
perhaps they (ſhould oppoſe their own Inclination, which 
had carried them to the fame thing, if they had not 
been prevented ; but going the fame way they open 
different paths, make new diſcoverics, ſometimes they 
overtake,ſometimes they pals him that was before them; 
and if they donor the one nor the other, they make a 
different CharaGter that hath its price and its proper va- 
lus, *Twould be cafie for me to juſtifie what 1 have 
ſaid by Examplcs of moſt Nations , it that tediouſneſs, 
which without doubt hath wearied my Reader, had not 
wearied me too, To come then to cur particular Sub- 
jeR ,- French Poetry was gay and fooling in the time of 
Maret and Metin ; and though tince it hath ſometimes 
appear'd with the ſame face, yet Ronſard, Bellay, Perron, 
more grave and ſerious, had refin'd it, and our Muſes 
B 4 begin 
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began to be as ſevere as the Philoſopher of Antiquity, 
who never was ſeen tolaugh. Voiture, who can refule 
him this praiſe ? comes next with a Wit gallant and de- 
licate, a Mclaiicholy ſwect and ingenious ; he call'd to 
mind the liberty ot our Ancient Poetry , and had be- 
tore his eyes that of th: Tralians , and the molt polite 
Foman and Greek Authors; of all theſe together , not 
following any, hz coinpos'd a kind of Writing, which 
charms no lels by its graces, than by its novelty. What 
{: ould M. Sara'iz do, wiiocame into the World a little 
attcr him? if his inclination had led him from this 
k.nd 0: writire, 1 aſſure my {if he would have: turc'd 
it to 2c oOMModate wit! the time 3 bur 1 think the con» 
trary, and that he gave thanks to Fortunc tor being 
born jr an Ag whetc tafie was fo cont'rt3) to, his Own, 
ard which *twas fo catic for him to {:::51.c. He began 
then to write inchis tree ſtyle , ar. nauaing himiclt rich 
in his own Invertions , no morc mitated Vortwre, than 
Viiture did Marott, Now it tice ingenious aud Jearn- 
£d perſons will confound th-'.: two fo dift.rent manners 
of Writing, they wrong tn-mlſclve- ; and ſhuuld leave 
it to weak and obſcure tights, te make no diſtinion 
between things that only have ſoine reſemblance. Take 
a man altogether ignorant , he will put all the Poets in 
the Worid 4n one rank, from Virgil to the makers of 
Acroſticks. Give him 3 little light, 2nd he will difiin- 
guith bcrween Heroick-Focm, Satyre , Epigram and 
Elzgy 3 but will not be able ro make any difference be- 
tween, S'2tis and Virgil 5 Planits and Terence ; Fuvensl 
and Horace ; Martial and Catullus; and tor Ovid, Ti- 
bullus ard Propertias, hc will not ſuſpe& *tis pcthble to 
diliinguiſh their Genius and CharaGter. On the con- 
trary, he that hath an <xquilite taſte, and an exa&t 
knowledge of good Authors, will not only diſtinguiſh 
the Characters of thefz ſeveral Writers, but, as all 
things have their abuſe and exceſs, he will (in on the 

other 
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other hand,and mifiruſt the teſtimony of Books and Ma- 
nuſcripts ; and tinding in Works of the ſame Author 
ſome light difference of Style, he will attribute them to 
divers Authors; without conſidering that a man is ſome 
times as different from himſelf,as he is from another man. 

If our Nation and our Age cannot preduce in every 

kind, more than one man for our admiration ; it Voi- 
ture hath left nothing for others to do , unhappy they 
that follow him,let them renounce Poetry 3 why ſhould 
they engage in a buſineſs wherein there is no more Ho- 
nour to pretend to? but let us not fo cruelly diſcourage 
{o many brave perſons that run the ſame career. | know 
ſome (and how many are there which I know not?) 
whoſe Writings, though in the ſame kind, will pais one 
day, I believe, for Originals and not for Copies. One, 
with the Spirit of the World and of the Court, will 
have ſomething of fine, ſubtle, labour'd, turn'd, united ; 
another will inſpire his works with the Spirit of Love, 
and ſome tender and delicate patſion not to be found 
elſewhere ; a third tho Sporting|y, *will have the art to 
firow his Writings with the moſt excellent Morality ; 
and who can recount the ſeveral Characters which are 
now to be found ,or may appear hereafter.in theſe things, 
ſeeing that from the divers mixture of theſe qualities, 
as from ſo many Elcments, an intinity ot forms and 
different ſpecies may ariſc? 

Let us try if we canclear this by a Compariſon. There 
is ſomething happens like this in all good Arts ; there is 
no one of them which hath not been cultivated by a 
certain number of excellent men;ſome hav+ gone betore, 
others have followed, and every one hath contributed 


ſomething of his own to the perfcion of the Art, fo 


that we do not find the entirc Art in one, hut in a'l taken 
together. Let us conlider the progreſs of Painting which 
hath ſo much affinity with Poetry. Among the Illultri- 
ous Painters of Greece Apollodorys was the molt ancient 3 

but 
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_ but they faid of him, that he only open'd the Doars of 
the Art, whereas Zewuxes was the firſt that enter'd by a 


more exaQ imitation of Nature. After him follows 
that crowd of famous Painters, Paraſins, Protogenes, 
Pamphilus, Ariftedes, Nichomachas, and feveral others, 
every one happy in certain things , which Pliny hath fo 
exactly and pleafantly deſcrib'd , one excell'd in Sym- 
metry.anothex in the Invention and defign ; this was e- 
ſteem'd for well repreſenting the Hair and cxtremitics 
of the body, that for hitting the Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions of men; another for admirably finiſhing his 
works ; and fome for ending in a ſhort time. Appeiles 
ſurpaſs'd every one for a certain inimitable grace, which 
he beſtow'd on all that paſt his hands ; but this Appel- 
tes, this Great Appelles, as eminent for his Wit as for 
his Penſil, freely gayc way to Amphion for order, and 


to Aſclepiodoriis. tor heightnings and due obſervance of 


diſtances. Let us onin this path, for *tis all ſtrow'd with 

flowers ; and we cannot go amiſs though we are out of 
the way ; for we now diſcourſe of thoſe Painters whoſe 

Fame is fixt in books, and whoſe Names had been e- 
fac'd as their Colours, if the Works of Learned Pens 
did not laſt longer than thoſe of the beſt Pencils. Ra- 

phael being the Diſciple of Pietro Perugino,at firſt follow- 
£d his Maſter by an imitation exa&, and Iabour'd, as 
they fay, but dry, and imitated his manner fo preciſely, 
that what the one and the other did could not be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd : but his Genivs beyond compare greater 
than that of his Maſter, could not long be contain'd in 
the ſame bounds; he fortitied it by the imitation of 
Leonard and Michael Angelo, and added Graces that 
theſe two excellent men, though conſummate in the 
Art, never knew, he compos'd a new and charming 
way, infinitely beyond thoſe he had followed, Julius Ro- 
main, the Scholar of Raphael, had a great Spirit, and 


was capable of the greateſt deſigns and moſt noble ca» 
priccios _ 
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priccios of the Art, but wanted the ſweetneſs and graces 
of his Maſter, though he had labour'd all his life to pro- 
fit himſelf of his Precepts and Examples ; all his Fi- 
gures were fierce and bold , and he diſcover*'d how cur 
reſolution in vain carri's us one way , when Nature 
draws or leads us another. Jitian on the contrary had 
an ordinary Painter for his Maſter, yet notwithſtanding 
he (ſurpaſſes all his Protcſhon in the ſweet mixture of 
his Colours, and in that love which reigns in all his 
pieces. Correggio ow'd leſs to others inſtructions, Na- 
ture form'd him her (elf , he was bornand bred in Soli- 
tude , never imitated any, and yet by an admirable 
effe& of his great Genius, his picces have an univerſal 
way, which holds ſomething of all the relt. Let us 
admire this diverſity : One by far ſurpaſſcs all thoſe he 
imitatcs ; another , though eminent in ſeveral things 
ot his own, us'd all his skill to reſemble others , ant 
could not attain it; this, though he perfeRly knew 
what all their feveral waics had in them of excellent, 
yet could not form a better 3 that knew it not, nor imi- 
tated any one, and one would ſay he had taken them all 
together. They followed one another , and inſtructed 
one another, and yet are all great Maſicrs and not Cu- 
pieſts, 

But why do we ſiay upon Compariſors, perhaps to 
far from our Subjex&, when we have ſuch as are near at 
hand ? Every one knows how much our Language 
owes to the admirable Wit of the deceaſed Balſac nor 
can we difſemble it without too much ingratitude, ic 
was not the ſame after he began to Write , but changed 
face and came about. All thoſe that wrote aftcr him 
are his Debters for part of their Style: even thoſe ho-. 
neſt abuſed people, who when they ſay, to ſpeak Balſa: 
mean, to ſpeak ill, if ever they ſpeak handſomly , are 
oblig'd without knowing it, to him whom they outrage 


. and abuſe. The Fame of this cxccllant :man will be 
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without doubt great and immortal ; yet not ſuch as to 
obſcure that of many illuſtrious Writers, who appeared 
atter him ; nor in particular that of Voitwre. who yet is 
as much his Debtor for exprcthon , as M. Saraſix is to 


Voiture for the Character of his Verſe. To end this; 
Voiture, if we will believe his intimar- Friends, was of 
very dclightful Converſation , fo was M. Saraſin ; but 
*twas, as all agree, in a diftcrent way ; it Diſcourſe and 
Writings are equally the images of the mind, why might 
not the like different Graces, which appear'd in their 
Converſe, be found alſo in their Works ? 

Alter having beſtow*d fo many Praifcs on M. Sara- 
fir's Works, let us a while ſpeak of M. Saraſiz himſelf. 
I know not by what ill fortune, the genius of Letters, 
and the genius for the World, arc almoſt incompatible ; 
thoſe who conſecrate themſelves to fiudy , are capable 
of little elſe but ſtudying ; the moſt part of them ſeem 
not to live but in their Works; to be Authors they 
ceaſe almoſt to be men ; they have thcir minds full of 
preat knowledges, but when they would draw fome 
preſent profit from them , they let us ſee how great a 
diſtance there is between the beauty of contemplation, 
and the vigour of aCtion and practice ; like that famous 
Gally of one of the Ptolomies, which had fourty ranks 
of Oars, and could carry Three thouſand Souldicrs , be- 
lides Four hundred Saylers , and Four thouſand flaves ; 
but ſo vali and unweildy, that *'twas impoſſible to (ct it 
to Sea , and it ferv'd only to look upon. Let us not 
accuſe Arts and Sciences for this, *tis not their fault ; 
*tis the imperfetion of humane Wit, not ſirong e- 
nough to bear them, or able enough to manage them ; 
but as a fick or weak Souldier, is opprets'd or hin- 
der'd with his own Arms, Our cxccilcat Friend was 
none of theſe, avd it thete be necd of an illuſtrious 
Witneſs, we will produce no other but that Prince, great 


by Birth, great for his Mind and Courage ; a —_ 
who 
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who judg'd not by others Eyes or Opinions, but by his 
own, and who a thouſand times,when inviron'd with 
a croud of - perſons of quality and merit, found an 
entire Court in M. Sarafin;, whether he was to deli- 
berate, or execute 3 to negotiate important and publick 
Affairs to rely upon him for the conduct of his pri- 
vate ; or ſought a Converſation folid and learned, or 
would relieve hir(elt by a pleaſant one. 

Could I but r-preſent by ſome great and bold ſtroke 
of my Pencil the charms of his Converſation, as they 
are impreſs*d in my roemory ; but it happens here as 
in all other cxccllent things, it is calie to ſay what they 
are not, and hard to deſcribe what they are. It” it be 
asked me, What had Monticur Sarafin in him fo uni- 
verſally to pleaſe? He had nothing of that which dif- 
pleaſcs in moſt Learned men, and in ſuch as make 
profeſſion of Letters. Some, either by a vertue too 
aultere, or by a Scorn which renders them ſcorn'd, 
hold no commerce but with the Learned , and-volunta- 
rily renounce the Society of the greateſt part of the 
World ; they do wrong to Philoſophy , for men inttead 
of conceiving under this name, good ſenſe and love of 
reaſon, which naturally hath a thouſand charms, fancy 
ſomething ſtrange and barbarous, which renders men of 
bad humors , and will notje&-thcm be Sociable 3 they 
forget that Socrates their Founder and Father (if they 
are his legitimate Off-(pring) would laugh, and dance as 
other men, and thought nothing unworthy of him, but 
Vice, There are others who have not this pcevithneſs 
nor herceneſs, but by a too ſtrong application to their 
defigns, are alwaics divided, and carry but half them- 
ſelves to any plac? , ttill looking aſide, as a Lover far 
from his Miſtre's, Others, that have but little exp:- 
rience of th2 World , though a great Judgment, ſtir 
not but with fear, as in a ſtrange Countrey 3 they ſay 
nothing through a too curious choice what they 
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ſhould fay, and we may divine their minds ſooner 
than fee them. On the contrary , others abuſe the Re- 
putation they have got 3 they ſpeak well , but they 
ſpeak alwaics; they ſpeak continually excellent things, 
but they will not let others do it z whereas they ſhould 
do in Converſation, what that Ancient did in the 
Commonwealth, when he rctir*'d ſometimes to let 
Vertues leſs bright than his own appear. What (hall 
I fay of thoſe that can talk of nothing , but of their 
Works ? of thoſe that pleaſe at hand , but having till 
the ſame thing to ſay, grow as tedious the ſecond 
time, as they were delighttul the firſt? of thoſe, who 
to (hew their Wit are cuntinually contradicting, ? thoſe 
Opinionative men, who, whether it be through a 
fooliſh Pride , diſpute againſt the Truth they know, 
which is a vice unworthy of an honeſt man 3 or whe- 
ther it be that they can never know it, being once pre- 
poſſelt, which is. alwaies a great fault; or whether 
they ſuſtain trifling matters unſeaſonably , or with too 
much heat , without complacency , without diſcre- 
tion, which is a great weakneſs, But this is a matter 
without bounds wherein I am engaged. I ſtop here, 
and jt ſhall be enough to ſay, None of theſe weak- 
neſſes were diſcoverable in our Friend , and whether 
by this or by a thouſand rare qualities, he plcas'd all 
different ſorts of Spirits, as it he never thought of 
plealing but one of them, The Ladies, the Learned, 
the Courtiers; in Afﬀairs, 'in Pleaſures ; wither he 
held a place in a regulated and fcrious Converſation , 
or whether amongſt his Friends and Acquaintance he 
was carried to thoſe innocent debauches ot mind, thoſe 
fage Follics , whercin ſerious Diſcovrſes give way to 
the capriccio's and ends of Poetry, where every thing 
is in fcaſon, except co!d and ſevere reaſon. But it is 
time to put an end to this long Diſcourſe, wherein 


I tcar to have taken pains fox my own ſhame rather 
than 
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thanfor Monſicur Sarafirn's honour ;- however , I have 
done what | chicfly defir'4 to do, for I have given 
pablick marks ot the Elicem I had for him; may 
they be as immortal as his Works. I may be accus'd 
for having faid too much , but when I conſult the 
patſion I have for his glory , I reproach my felt for 
not having faid enough; and I know well , that if 
I had not reje&ted ſeveral things that came into my 
mind upon this rich and abundant Subje&t , I had taid 
much more. 


L OV FE, 


Out of French. 


DSDEing come to Pars to juſtice my Innocence 
& and oppoſe the Calumnies of mine Ene- 
&4 mies, whiltt I expected anſwer of Letters 
W written to the Court in my favour, and 
was in the mean time retir'd with my 
intimate Friend M. P.one day after dinner 
M. Chappelein, Trilport and Mezage came to viſit m-. 
Theſe Gentlemen concern'd themſelves intinitely in my 
diſgrace, and a&ed in my behalf with a noble hearr, 
not to be found in the Hiſtories of Oreftes and Pilades, 
and other Friends of antiquity. They found me in the 
' Hall, where 1 was hearkning to an excellent Muſician: 
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I believed, f:id Monf. Chappelein addreſſing himſelf to 
me, that in this your |\-tir:ment I ſhould rather have 
found you falicn'd to Seneca's Treatiſe , which proves, 
that a wiſe man is not ſubj.-C& to the Injuries of Fortune, 
than pleafing your felt with Mutick , which ordinarily 
does not delight any, but unperplexed minds. This 
ought not to ſurprizs you, an{wer*d 1; lor firſt you do 
me wrong, to eſteem me of a perplexed mind, fecing 
you know that my Conſcicnce is very clear; and though 
this ſeem ſtrange to you, you that have been accuſtom'd 
to regulate your vertue by that of the Stoicky , and 
would have us, as they, encounter Misfortunes with a 
ſtubborn brow, and not take cff our thoughts from the 
Evil we are to combat, till we have made a perfect 
conquelt of it 3,.yct it is convenient for us who follow 
another Se&t, and by another biaſs detcnd our ſelves 
from Grief, not to wreſtle with it, and to endeavour 
rather to forget, than to vanquiſh it. This is, faid M. 
Menage, the Opinion of Epicurw , who will have us 
dream of Pleaſurcs to take us off from the thought of 
Pains, and ordains, that we malter it by Divcrtion. 
Truly we mult acknowledge, purſu'd he, that this 
mens Philoſophy docs marvellouſly afliſt Nature, and 
that his Opinions are very well accommodated to our 
weaknels 3 and I cannot enough praiſe our excellent 
Gaſſend, whom we may call, as they did Epicurw, the 
Father of Truth, or ar they called Socrates, the Father 
of Philoſophy 3 we cannot,I ſay, praiſe him enough for 
having employ'd that profound crudition, and long ex- 
pcrience, which hath got him ſo many Admirers to clear 
up what remains of the DoQtrine ot this Philoſopher, 
and anew to found a School, whoſe Diſciples once fill'd 
whole Towns in Greece, I am very glad, reply'd I, 


that you have not inſulted over this Author of Plea - 


ſure, with the moſt part of the World, who are deceived 


by this laſt word , and who do not dream that the 
trus 


ceived 
at the 
txus 


* World, if I had not made Verſes. 
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true Epicureans lead a life as regular as our reforn''d 
Monks 3 and that you may the better fee 1 com- 
bat Grief by flying it, ſce but the Books I read 
in my idle hours, you will not find Boetics or E- 
piietur arnong them, Hereupon M. Trilport coming 
to the Table found a Lucretizes, a Saluſt and the Ro» 
mance of Perceforets , and turning towards me ; The 
firſt of theſe Books, faith he, is proper for you , the 
other is one of our old Talcs ; but as for Saluſft , who 
can make an Hiſtorian one of the Diſciples of Epicuras, 
who forbids his to meddle with the Commonwealth? 
I am not ſworn, reply'd I, to obſcrve all the Rules of 
this Philoſopher, and I only follow thoſe Opinions of 
his, to which my Reaſon and Nature carry me, Bur, 
faith he, again opening Lacretiws, I find you very bold 
to read Verſe, you that know *tis Verſe hath done you 
ſo many bad offices. *Tis true,anſwer'd I, that I owe 
a great deal of ill-will to the Muſes , but *tis to my 
own: for I might have read all the Verſes in the 


It was time for me 
to retire, for having wrot 


D©n' Eve ayma mieux pour Seu faire conter, 
Prefter Poreille aux fleurettes du Diable, 
Due Þeſtre femme, & ne pas coquetter. 


I was ſo embroil'd with the Sex, that I know no E- 
legies ſo lamentable , nor Stanza's fo flattering, that 
could charm the wrath of our Ladies. Perhaps then, 
replied M.Chappelein, you have not only bid adicu to 
Phzhus and the nine Siſters, but alſo to Cupid and his 
Mother ; and do not you remember, adds M. Trilport, 
the Verſe of our Country man Bertaut ? 


- De Fempeſcher d aymer eft dur aux belles ameg. 
] remember nothing but what follows, anſwer'd I 


Qu aymer fidellement apporte de ſoncy. 
: G $3 And 
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* And to ſpeak freely, retiring from the Service of Ladies, 


I ratherihink I have cur'd my felt of a ſmall Diſcaſe, 
than deprived my (eclt of a great pleaſure. For this 
time, ſays M. Menage, you (hall not be alone; and you 
ſce one that hath long fixce hung up his Chains in the 
Temple of Liberty: Away, away, ſays, M.Chappelein, 
you are ingratetul Fellows; tor not to mind you of 
your good Fortunes , do you not remember, that what 
you have of Civility and Politene(s, you have learnt it 
of Ladies, who have ſ{uffer'd you and been belov*d by 
you? Truly, replied I, I could anſwer you, that I 
never was happy enough to obtain that which you call 
— fortune, and proteli to you with the Spaniard, 
tnat 
Amador fub m.s, nunca fui amad,, 


However, that you may not contcſt on this point , I 
am content to tell you, that for the Civility and Polite- 
neſs which you pretend we owe to Ladies ,, methinks 
there needs nothing but my Example to fatisfic you, 
that a man may ſpend much time with them, yet not 
acquire theſe Two qualities ; but becauſe 1 impute it 
to my inability, that .1 come forth rude and unpolith'd 
from their Converſation, I leave it to M. Menage,againſi 
whom you have addreft your Reproaches as well as 
againſt me, and in whom you may julily admire all 
thoſe good qualities which I want, to cxplain it it 
hath been the company of Ladies that hath render'd 
him ſo accompliſh'd. Truce, if you pleaſe, with your 
Complements, ſays M. Menage, let it futhce you that I 
do not aſpire fo high, and that I pretend not to pals 
for Baldaſſars Courtier , who never liv'd but in Cice« 
ro's Oratory, in Plato's and Sr. Tho. More's Common- 
wealth: But whetherit be that I am not of Mr, Chap- 


pelein's opinion, I, that am accus'd not to accuſtome , 


my ſelf tobe of other mens, or whether 1 pleaſe w] 


—_—_ Au cl. .T 
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{If to oppoſe them, as you often ſay I do; fecing there 
are no Women here, I cannot difſcmblec, that whatever 
advantage we may expe& from their Converſation, we 
meet on the contrary with ſo many things in it that may 
hinder us from becoming gallant men, that I am ready 
to diſpute againſt the old Theſis, which expoles it as a 
thing impullible for a man to be very proper for the 
World. it he hath not been amorous in his youth. And 
*}, {ays M. Cha, am ready to maintain it againſt yous 
tor my part, ſays M, Trilport turning himſelt to M.Ch. 
I declare my ſelf your Second, if M.M. can find one in 
ſo unjutt a cauſe, as he is about rodefend, It the mat- 
ter were not gone ſofar, added 1, and that he had been 
content to ſuſtain, that Ladies were good Friends, but 
very dangerous Miltreſſcs, 1 think I had ferv*d him 
againſt you ; but ſeeing he carries things to extremity, 
I cannot be of his fide, 'Tis not the tirlt time, replies 
M.M. that you have come with odds agazalt me, yet 
for all that, not cnly 1 have not fled for it, but I have 
not been vanquiſh'd. Wherefore 1 ance morereſolve, 
having propoſed any thing to imitate Ariofto*s Rodomont, 
who calPd forth theKnights to combat twoand two,or 
three and three, and to take for my Motto 


Horatio Sol contra Tuſcana tutta. 


What you ſay, anfwer'd M. Trilport , obliges us alſo, 
notwithſtanding your Kodomontado, to imitate thoſe 
Knights,who never went two againſt one; and ſeeing M., 
Ch, is he that took up the gage of detiance, which you 
had thrown down, we will let him enter firſt into the 
Lifis, and I doubt not to ſee him come out Victorious. 
It this happens to mee, replies M. Ch. *cwill be doubt- 
leſs more by the force of truth, than by mine+ for if 
his cauſe were juſt, 1 ſhould eſteem my ſelf loft, know- 
ing him a long-winded Knight of great force 3 or, to 

C3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak more familiarly and quit the Romantick Meta- 
phor, knowing no man more apt than he ts maintain 
Paradoxes,no not amongſt us Stoicks ,who make a parti- 
cular ſtudy of it.But, ſays M.M.I do not hold what I de- 
fend ſo Paradoxical as you imagine 3 and to let you un- 
derſtand ſo much, ſecing we have time enough, conſider 
the Reaſons on which 1 ground -my Opinion. Aﬀter 
theſe words being filent a while, and ſeeing we prepared 
to hearken to what he had to fay, he began again thus 3 
I havelov'd, and often a 

Sans faire levain, mon avanture a eſte telle 

Due de la'meſme ardeur, que jay bruſls pour elle, 

elle 8 bruſle pour moy. 


I am forc'd in ſpite of my modeſty to ſpeak to youat 
this rate, to the end that being to declare much ill of 
Love, this may take from you all imagination, that I 
g0 about to revenge my felt for bad uſage: and allo, 
that you may give me an entire belief, ſecing that- 1 
know the good and the ill by my own experience 3 for, 
in my opinion, Hannibal had reafon to mock the Greek 
Oratour that gave him Military Leſſons, and the Ora- 
tour had had no leſs occalion to laugh, if Hanibal had 
undertaken afterwards to ſhew him the precepts of 
Rhetorick. We cannot diſcourſe well of things which 
we have not praQtis*d, and often the uſe does not agrce 
with the ſp:culation ; but I who have 


Couru les mers d' amour di rivage en rivage, 


and know all that is done in the Cloyſter of this God, 
to ſpeak with Petrarch, I may well methinks be be- 
lieved in what I ſhallſay. So much the more alfoas I 
find my felf at preſent in a condition to ſpeak of it 


with an intire indifferency 3 but becauſe to judge of the 
efs 


| Bow and a Torch : 
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effe&s of 2 thing *tis neceſſary we know the nature, 
we (hall not do amiſs to inform our fclves who this/-Love 
is, that you would have the Author of fo much good to 
Mankind, and of whom you ſultzio, that young peo- 
ple have as much need as of Acaacmics and Colledges. 
I will alſo do you this favour, not to crquire News of 
him any where, but in your Books, and as I ſpeak to 
the chief Poct of our Age and Nation, I will terve 
my ſelf of the Opinions of thoſe Great men of Anti- 
quity to whom you have ſucceeded. They (ay then, 
that Love is a Child ; they put a Ribbard over his cyes 3 
they clap wings tO his ſhoulders 3 they hang a quiver of 
Arrows by his fide; they arm his two hands with a 
Thus far this Figure does not make 
for you, aud to conlider the outlide of this Picture, 
Czpid appcars only a piece of Groteſque, or a Chimera. 
But you will tell me that Poetry hath its myſteries, and 
we mult not do that wrong to the men you clieem, and 
who had the honour to be the firſt Vhiloſophers of the 
World,to think, that without reaſon they delign'd Love 
under fo firange a Figure. I know that the extraor- 
dinary things which Poetry prefents have all of them a 
hidden fcnfc, and that ſhe ſerves her ſelf of {trange and 
ſurprizing Pictures to draw the vulgar to the fearch of 
truth. The Modern Italians, who kgve out-done the 
Invention of the Greeks (tor the Latine did but copy 
them) expoſe nothing fo fantaſtical, to which they have 
not fixt an Allegory, and tell us, that their Enchant- 
ments, their Furics, their Gyants, their Monſters, and 
other pieces of Knight-crrantry are only to allure the 


| Pcople, and to inftrut them whillt they ſeem alſo to 


pleaic them ; But I go further and ſay, that amongſt all 
the Images, which Puctry hath repreſented to us, there 
is none more ingenious than this of Love fo naturally 
it expriſes this paſhon. Wherefore let us examine it, 
it you pleaſe, and we will conlider firft this Child Love. 
C 4 Here 
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Here I demand of you, if you were to repreſent For* 


\ ticuJde, Prudence, or any of the Vertues, ſhould it be 


uader this Figure? I am contident you will anſwer 
me, that yon ſhould like better to draw an armed Pal- 
Ls, or (hew a Hercales overcoming a Lion ; but on the 
contiaty , if you were to deſcribe Weakneſs , Impru- 
dence, Softnels, Incontinency , and many other of our 
bal qualitics, what could ſerve better to this delign 
than the Picture of a Child? What think you Poetry 
wuyuuld teach us by this ? nothing doubtleſs , but that a 
man is ({ubjeRed to all the imperteQions of Childhood, 
when he becomes amorcus, So the Comicky introduce 
Love upon their Theaters , without counſel, without 
guide 3 accompanied with Suſpitions, Injurics, Enmi- 
tics z ſomctimes in Truce, ſometimes in Peace , fome- 
times in War 3 and tind that theſe diſorders and incqua- 
ities are fo natural tohim, that they conclude, *twould 
be the utmoſt of Follies ro believe we can love 
wilcly. And *tis no wonder a Poct in love found out, 
that he who tirſt painted Love a Child had an admira- 
ble hand , becauſe he firſt diſcover'd how Lovers pals 
their liſe, that they are depriv'd of good ſenſe, that 
thcy loſe ſolid goods to run aſter toys 3 but the work is, 
that theſe Toys and theſe light Carcs do often conſume 
our whole life, and remain with us to decrepitude, I- 
magine then, What a light it is to find an Old man 
making Love,and who, like an Ape to run after Nuts, 
tears the Robe ot Philoſophy wherewith he was clad 
ro ſce an Old woman every morning put On a forcin 
Face, dreſs her felt up like a Puppet, and buy the Ca- 
jollexics of a Younger brother with the beſt of her For- 
tunes. *'Tis for this fome body ſays Venw is angry 
with Old people, that Marriage does not become them, 
and as a Poet in Plutarch fings 
| Dr autant vicillard 2 Ia barbe fleurie, 

Pour ſes woiſins que pour ſoy ſe marie. , 
| | An 
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And you may remember , that in Old times they pub- 
lickly hooted at theſe Gallants of Proſerpine, and that 
apainſt their approach they armed themſelves with the 
ſame preſervatives that Pagan Superſtition had ordain'd 
for the worti things. In tine, to continue Love when 


we begin to ceaſe to live is a dotage moſt deplorable, and 
there is nothing more ſhametul than 


Les ridiculesr aventures 
D'an amoreux en cheneux grie. 


I know not how to let you proceed, ſaid I, interrupting 
him, without praying you to ſpare M. G. and that you 
may not refuſe me, do but call to mind the pleafnre you 
once took to fee him cheriſh his yellow Ribband which 
his Miſtreſs gave him, and how wittily he diſcours'd of 
this Favour of hers, fo that you wanted little of wiſh- 
ing an Old age like his ; at leaſt, refleing upon his 
Nymph, his Mufick and his good Cheer you told us, he 
paſt this age as Horace had wiſh'd. Truly, added M. 
Trilport, the Romance of his life is ſo pleaſant a thing, 
that I think *twould be (poil'd ſhould it be reduc'd to a 
ſerious Hiltory, and as I have the reputation of ſolicit- 
ing the affairs of my Friends, I alſo recommend him to 
your tavour, M. Menage calling to mind the Verſe ot 


Taſſ, 
Habbia vita (riſþoſe ) + libertade : bs 


E aulla a tanto interceſſor ſi negbi. 


for there is no fear that this one Swallow (ſhould lead 
back the Spring to Old men, which is the ſcaſon of 
Courtſhip, nor thata general defect can be excuſed by 
by one mans merit, But to return to our Diſcoutſe , 
this Child is Naked 3 in this without doubt appears his 
Imprudence, at leaſt if we will believe the old Maxime, 
That there is nothing more ſhameful, than to —_— 
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ſelves before all the Worid, and it he will believe Eufta- 
#i5,whocalls Love the Father of Impudence:unlets we 
may ſay, that he is painted Naked to let us underſtand, 
that he ruins his Followers even to the deſpoiling them 
of every thing. Let us now paſs on to the cquipage 
they give him: They ſay then he has a Ribband before 
his eyes z what do you think this Blindneſs t1gnihes ; 
but that the Soul of a Lover is in an eternal darknels, 
and that Reaſon knows not which way to turn her {clf, 
having Pathion for her Guide * There is an Italian who 
will not let reaſon ſcape fo, but ſays ſhe is dead, whereas 
we only fay, the goes aſtray, Now without divining, 
and to ſpeak only according to our Love-Writers , do 
you know what excuſe they betake themſelves to, when 
they would defend the Irregularitics of their thoughts, 
or actions? they think that whatcvcr extravagancy 
they commit they apologize enough, when they pro» 
teſt that, thanks to Love,they cannot ſee what they do ; 
and that you may not appeal from theſe hearken to 
Ovid, who hath made an art of a Paſſion, and given 
rules for a Folly ; hedoes not only grant, that Lovers 
do not (ce what is reaſon , but he carries their Blindneſs 
even to a want of good manners, and exempts none 
from this defe&. In the mean time, that this Ribband 
may not be taken off, that is,that Reaſon may not return 
to Lovers, ſuchas are not willing this madneſs ſhould 
have its lucid intervals, are not content to cover Loves 
eyes. but they wholly take away the uſe of his fight. In 
this condition, methinks they ſhould rather turniſh him 
with a Dog and a Staff to condu& him, than faſten 
Wings to his ſhoulders; and as often as I fancy him 
blind and flying, 1 am fearful he ſhould maim himſelf 
againſt ſomeTrce,ſomeTower,or ſome Mountain. I doubt 
not but thoſe who have thus made a Bird of him, would 
have left hima plain humane Figure, rather than thus 


have ſhap'd a Monſter,if they could have imagined any 
other 
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other way to ſend him about the World , which they 
pretend is neceſſary for its conſervation : but confider- 
ing he could not do fo many things at once , nor, for 
Example, in one day wound a Negro and fſcorch a 
Greenlander benum'd with cold , thoſe which drink of 
the Seine and thoſe which earich themſelves with the 
Sands of Plate, if they had not furniſh'd him with an 
invention to make theſe long Journies 3 they found no- 
thing ſo proper as to apply Wings to him , but Wings 
not only more fit for a flight than thoſe of Falcons, but 
more light than the Winds, or than thought it ſelf, 1 
remember one day in diſcourſe with M.C. M. R. and A. 
the firſt very pleaſantly maintain'd, that conſidering all 
theſe great labours, Love was no better handled by Po- 
ets than their Siſiphus, ſeeing they employed him con- 
tinually in a work that ſeem*d more intolerable, than 
the rolling of his Stone 3 the ſecond added freely , that 
it ſcem*d to him he was the more tormented,ſecing they 
had to double his drudgery, choſen the Night for him, 
which Nature appoints for the Reſt of all Creatures 
but the conceit of the third, that excellent Tranſlator, - 
who gives to his Copies the livelineſs of their Originals, 
was yet more malicious, for concerning Loves Feathers 
he explained Petrarchs Verſes, 


Ts coſi tenebreſa eſtretta gabbia 
Kinchiuſi fummo, one le penne wſato 
Matui per tempo. 


He pretended this firait and dark Cage, and this mew- 
ing of Feathers reſpe&ed rather the Health than the 
Manners. But to return to the Allegorical ſenſe of theſe 
Wings they tigoitie nothing but the Inconſtancy , the 
inſtability of our Loves; nothing but an uncertain and 
(hameful agitation in the ations of Levers. Propertins 
calls theſe wings Winds, and marvcllouſly ſirengthens 

our 
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our explication, for they are to turn Lovers about as ſo 
many uncertain Weathercocks. Ir remains only that 
we examine Cupid's Arms, his Arrows, whereof ſome 
areof Lead, ſome of Gold ; and his Torch, which pe- 
netrates even to the marrow, and which burnt Troy the 
Great, Certainly *tis in the uſe of theſe Arms that he 
fhews himſclf fark blind, for he ſtrikes any where and 
on all ſides, Sometimes he makes a Monarch adore the 
daughter of a Dunghil : but ler that paſs; Merit is to 
be found every where. But what will you ſay to ſee 
Old men make love to young Wenches, and Old wo- 
men fond of ill-featur'd Boys z Wiſe men figh for a 
fooliſh Goſlip 3 to ſee this irregularity pals even to dif- 
terent ſpecies? Do not you wonder to find in the liſt 
of your Lovers a Dragon, an Elephant,a Peacock; and, 
to ſerve you in Fiſh and Fleſh, a number of Dolphins ? 
You know the ſtory, how this Dragon lay every night 
with a young Maid of Etolia , and beat her when he 
thought he had occafion to be Jealousz you know how 
an Elephant in love with an Herb-wife brought her 
Noſegays, whilſt the Grammarian Ariſtophanes ena- 
mour'd of the ſame Wench, was jealouſly enrag'd at 
the Careſſes of his mighty Rival, whom he durſi not 
provoke: torepeat here the Hiſtory of Dolphins were 
to loſe time. If we will turn the Meda), we ſhall tind 
on the other fide our Nature intreagu'd with ſtrange 
Paſſions 3 and Plutarch will tell us, that the Minotaur, 
Sphinxes and Centawurs,were the produdts of theſe little 
Loves, and we ſhall praiſe Thales for adviling Perian- 
der to marry his Sheapherds betimesz but we can ne- 
ver call to mind the Adventure of the Golden Afs and 
that honeſt Lady, without Laughing a little ; and when 
we conſider *twas Love did it, how can we forbear to 
ery out with che Italians, bells botta? Yau ſee then, 
by this unreaſonable employment of his Arrows to how 


many poor affections our minds are betrayed when 
Love 
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Love governs them; to what tranfports we abandon 
our ſelves egainſt the Laws of Honour and Society 3 to 
how many fovliſh paſhons we expoſe our lives. I think, 
for my part, *twere better to be wounded with a poy- 
ſoned Arrow, than with theſe dangerous Shafts where- 
of we ſpeak; and that the Torches of the Furies 
would not torment us with ſo much rage , 2s that does 
which Love wiclds: at leaſt the efftets are not more 
dangerous 3 and thoſe Lovers which this flame dc vours, 
dream no leſs of Poyſon and Poignards, nor are lef(s 
tormented with Fears and Jecalouhes, and the ret of 
ſuch diſorders, than Criminals with their cternal pains, 
and the remorſe of their Conſciences. I had forgot 
this Gold and this Lead which tips his Arrows, whercot 
the thirſt give us love, the other cauſe averlion. To ex- 
plain this diffexence, you mult remember that Poverty, 
which Petronivs calls the Siſter of Wit, having often 
hindred Poets from being happy in thcir loves, for Old 
men and Fools with their Gold are wont to drive them 
from Familics, to which they promiſcd no leſs than 
Immortality, they have invented theſe Golden ſhafts 
which find nothing impenetrablezand thoſe Leaden ones, 
which *tis true belong to the ſame Quiver, but are al- 
_waics blunt, though Love lets them flie with never fo 
much force. The Maſter of Lovers writes, that he docs 
not compoſe his Precepts for the Rich. And Homer 
the Dean and Founder of poctie tells them, if they 
have nothing but Verſe, they ſhall be chaſed trom L ais 
Street as well as from Plato's Commonwealth: by ull 
which we may cafily judge, that theſe Golden Arrows 
lignifie *tis Money drives the trade of Love, and that 
Covetouſneſs over-rules Merit and Beauty. There is 
no Law which does not ſtoop to his Shafts, according 
to the ſaying of Count Villa Mediana, who might well 
know them: After many diſorders, which they had 
cauſed inhis Fortune and in his Lite , he became = 
Victim, 
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Victim; for you knaw very well what Jupiter thun- 
der'd on this Ixion, ſeeing *tis a Story of our times : 
and it ſeem'd he was better contented with Deaths 
Arrow, than with all thoſe we ſpeak of 3 at leaſt he that 
was inthe Coach with him when he was kill'd reports, 
that when he received the wound whereof he imme- 
diately died, he ſaid no more, but C*en eft fait, as it he 
had freed himſelf of a troubleſome bulineſs. This 
Count then , who was the Honour of Courtſhip, and 
the Wit of the Court of Spain , who had a fair Eſtate, 
was of a great hope and a great Merit, and whoſe Purſe 
was never tied, but with an Onion-peel , as an Ancient 
would have thoſe of Lovers to be, amongſt his Works 
hath leſt us theſe Verſes, 
De tus flechas por ſer doro 
Ningnna lei ſe deffiende. 
He would ſay, after thoſe experiences which his Libe- 
rality had given him, that Preſents are ſtrange Corrup- 
ters. Let us confeſs the Infamy of this traffck, ſeeing 
nothing can be ſo ſordid as to fell Friendſhip, nothing 
more baſe than to love for Money. And truly, having 
conſidered ſo many defeats, we may well ſubſcribe to 
what one writes of Love, That by a juſt Sentence of 
the great Gods he was baniſhed from their aſſembly, 
becauſe hediſturb'd it and fill'd Heaven with Seditions : 
and further, That theſe Gods when they caſt him down 
to Earth cut off his Wings to beſtow them upon Vi- 
Qory, and to hinder him from ever mounting to Hea- 
ver”againz and they might well have added, That 
when Love left Olympws for Earth, Peace abandoned 
men to fly up to Heaven. In the mean time, there's 
your Cupidin a pitiful predicament, and all his myſtc- 
ries diſcovered little to his advantage. This is his 
true portraiq, wherein I have laboured according to 
Nature, and I dare fay with much ſucceſs : for, though 
my Way is not good, yet the piece is perfectly like _ 
an 
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and in one word I can excuſe my bad Rhetorick by the 
ordinary Quodlibet and fay, that my Picture wants no- 
thing but words. O Painter Apelles, Painter Zenxer, 
cries out M, Chapp. why are not you now alive? you 
had learnt much by copying this piece, which exceeds 
all yours and profited ſtrangely under this new Ma- 
ſter, whoſe works paſs Nature, whereas yours only went 
even with Nature. I know not how you underſtand 
it, ſaid I, but methinks you do not praiſe our Friends 
Piqure by ſaying it ſurpaſſes Nature , whereas this Art 
is conſummate when it arrives tO <qual her. Truly, 
replies he, I did not defign to make a Panegyrick, 
looking upon it as a piece meant to pleaſe, whereof the 
invention ſeems handſom, and the order and colours 
may flatter our Judgment and Eyes; but I do not 
hold it for the true piure of Love, as I pretend to 
let you underſtand. In the mean time, faith M. Menags, 
I have advanced nothing, which I have not taken from 
ſome of your Fraternity 3 but becauſe you may reply, 
that Paſſion made them write againſt their Conſciences, 
and that I have only quoted them where they come 
plainz to a& fincerely with you, I mult tell you, that I 
have diſplay'd none of Loves defeQs, whereot I am 
not ready to give you Examples ; and now I have re- 
preſented this folly, I” will let you ſee ſome illuſtrious 
Fools. So having taken breath he began again thus ; I 
will not entertain you with the ſtory of Ipbis, whoſe 
Love forc'd her to hang her felt for the cruel Anaxar- 
ches , nor with the dilorders of a great many others. 
The Examples of theſe particulars profit little , becauſe 
no man efteems enough the Loves of the Vulgar to re- 
gulate his own by them; and all blame the Er- 
rors of the Common People inſtead of correRing 
their own by them, Let us caſt our eyes then up- 
on the great Atrides, whom the whole Greek, Nation 

the wilcſt and moſt ingenious of the World , choſe bn 
their 
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their Chief : He perhaps was eleRted by the Greeks, be- 
cauſe they were of your opinion 3 they knew him of 
an Amarous complexion, and judg'd that this tempe- 
rament would enable him for great matters. Let us 
look a little nearer, and fee if it were fo: The firſt and 
moſt notable Action of his Generalſhip was to preſent 
his Daughter Iphigenia to be Sacriticed when the gods 
fiopp'd his Fleet at the Port of Awulide, and would be 
appeaſed by this victim. This aGtion ſeems at tir(t 
bluſh above the common Vertuezbut it I ſhould tell you 
that he corrupted the Mariners to give out , that the 


Winds were contrary, and Neptxne wroth; that he | 


ſpent ſome daies in the preparation of this execrable 
Sacrifice, to give time to his Emiſſaries to find out a 
* certain Boy of whom he was deſperately enamour'd 
you would cry out , Is this the man whoſe Magnanimi- 
ties ennobled him above all others, and upon whom all 


Greece had turn'd itscye? I paſs with filence fo many . 


wretches which he ſuffered to die of the Plague in the 
Camp of Troy, becauſe he would not deliver the Daugh- 
ter of the Prieſicſs Chryſis. 1 inliſt not on the quarrel 
he had with Achilles, when he carried away Briſeide, 
.by which Rape he not only retarded the taking of 1i- 
«#m, but endangered the Greek Veſſels to be tir*d. I 
only let you know, that when he carried away Caſſan- 
Jandra from her houſe al difpetto di Madonna Clitem- 
neftra, he provoked the vengeance of his Wife, and 
arm*d for his execution the weak and cffkcminate hand 
of Egiftus. But his Rival, the man that was nouriſh'd 
with the marrow of Lionsz brought up under the 
diſcipline of Chiron ; ſo robuſt that no man could uſe 
his Launce 3 Achilles , for whom the death of Hedtor 
was reſerv'd z what does he when Agamemnon ſtole his 
Miſtreſs ? doubtleſs ſomething high and noble , for he 
was a Hero aud a Lovers firft he rayl'd at the King 
with the ſcoldings of an Oiſter-wite , calling him 

Cuckold 
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nccefſary art thou to- humane Vertue ! 
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Cuckold and dirty Dog , whereby he diſparag'd the 
Centaur which ſhould have brought him up better. 
When that would not do, the pitiful ſellow went crying 
to his Mother, and ſtay'd in his Ship far from the Ar- 
my, and at the expence of his Reputation. But what 
will you ſay to Herewles, that mighty tame of Mon- 
fiers, when you ſhall tind bim fitting by Ompbale , ha- 
,ving chang'd his Lions-skin for a Pcticoat , and when 
youdee him 
m—— de la clava noderiſa in vece 
Trattar il fuſo, e Ia convechia imbelle ? 


Can you like the condition to which Love had reduc'd 
this gentle Spinſter ? rather would you not wiſh, as the 
Captain in Terence, that the Wenches had clap'd his 
Checks with their Pattins. But not to ſpend time in 
reckoning up the Follies of the amorous Hero's of An- 
tiquity, let us go dircly to the Fountain, and conlider 
the Father of gods and men, Jupiter that darts the 
Thunderbolt , who makes Olympus tremble with one 
wink of his eye, who brags, that with a Chaio tied 
to his Toe he will toſs the reſt of the gods out of Earth 
into Heaven: We ſhall find him , faving the xeſpe [ 
owe to to Pactical Divinities, as very a tool as the reſt, 
Nay, he is worſe handled by Love; and Petrarch, who 
had feen the Triumph, ſings, that amongſt all the gods 


. which paſt before the Chariot of Love, he was molt op- 


preſt with the number and weight of his Chains. 
"'T would be tedious to repeat here all his Metamorpho- 


* ſes, or to confider this Governous of the World ſome- 


times like a Goole, ſometimes in ſome other Figure as 
ridiculous; -*tis better let Ovid conclude upon this 
SubjeQ, and tobelicvc him when he ſays, that Jupiter 
by his Loves diſhonoured himſelf and all his Houſe, 
O Love, how exccllent are thy inſpirations! and how 
I fee by M. Ch, 
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looks, that he is vext to hear me thus ſcoff at the Chil- 
dren of Homer, and that he is in a great deal of impa- 
tience to anſwer me I will give way to you preſently. 
In the mean tim*, if you are not contented with Ex- | 
amples out ot the Fable and the old Hitftory ; if you 
will tell me, that the Inhabitants of Parnaſſus ting, no- 
thiag that is not ſubje& to Caution ; that honeſt Homer 
ſlept ſometimes, and that a good Poet is but a-bad 
Witneſs; I will leave your Hero's and your Gdds at 
reſt, and will ſhut my eyes, that I may not obſerve in 
them the ImperfeQtions of Lovers. I know you have 
your anſwers ready, and that ſome Mythologilt is at 
hand to relicve you 3 but 1 am (ure they have nothing 
to ſay to Plato, nor to Ariſtotle, and theſe are Men of 
\uch weight, that if yon will lay them by,. I- know not 
upon whom we may cali our eycs to examine humane 
Actions.But I itmagine,you have a ſecret content to fce | 
theſe two marvellous Wits number'd with the Lovers, 
and indeed, if amidſi their Loves th.y had preferv'd | 
thoſe great lights with which they penetrated the mot 
obſcure Sciences, and ſo prudently cſtablifn'd Rules of 
Manners, Condudt of Families, Policy ot Citics, and 
Government of Stztes, you had reaſon to be proud, 
But on tke contrary , if Love hath no lefs darken'd _ 
theſc all-{ccing eycs than thoſe of the Vulgar , and that 
this Paflion hath made theſe great minds defcend to 
Fooleries, dare you ſtill maintain, that Love is neceffary 
to Mankind? See how the thing goes : Plato being 
yet young became amorous of Afﬀer, and immediately 
ſuffer*d in his underſtanding, He never 
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and Heſper ; and according to the or- | 
 dinary gibberiſh of Lovers, plac'd her 
above the Stars. If he were to bid her farcwel, he is 
preſently complain'd he had loſt his North-Star, and] fo 


that his Reaſon was benighted. But the Epigram he | h 
; compoſed 
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» compoſed for Ar-2ianaſſz ſhews us murc plainly , that 
» Wiſdom goes out of the Head when Love gets ia. 
A This Woman approach'd Old age, fo that he could not 
» ſay (ſhe was the Amrora or the Sur, but he mult write 
u high Lines and make Phzbus ſpezk in her praiſe 3 but 
>: || ſee an Impudence that never any Poct durit be guilty cf, 
er whatever Hypzrboles they have invented in favour of 
zd their Ladies: Plato ſeeing that in this furrow*d-face 
at there was no room for Beauty, thought tit to lay, that 
in Love hid himfſelt in thoſe wrinckles as in an Ambuſ- 
ve | Cade; whereas, if he had had his Reaſon abcut him.he 
at ® would haveſaid,that he lay there interr'd as ina ruinous 
ing © Scpulchre. 1 know not, ſays M.Trilpe, how you un- 
of derſiand it, but if you pretend to cenſure Plato tor his 
not Epigram, you pronounce your own Sentence. How 
anc ſo? demands M. Menage. See, replies M.Trilport, how 
z fce - © your memory,that furniſhes you upon the place with ſo 
ers, many handfom things, is wanting to you at your rced, 
iv'd | andinyour own cafe : Do not you remember that you 
_ have made a Sonnet of this Epigram ? and that you as 


& of well as Plato have had wrinckled Miſtreſſes, Truly, 
and anſwer'd M. M, 1 had forgot that Sonnet and thoſe 
oud. - Miſtrcſſes, and I do not care for remembring the 
en'd  Follics of my youth. For your M.firefles, replics M. 
| that Trilport, let them be drown'd in Lethe, it ſhall not trou- 
4 to ble us; but the Sonnet would terve to cxcuſe this Action 
effzry Of the Philoſopher, One Folly, ſays M-M. cannot be 
being . the apology of another; and it my Sonnet forbids nie 
jately urging the Epigramot Plato, I cannot fee how you 
never. Willdcfend the Verſc he compos'd, when he wes in love 
wcifer © With the fair Agathon, which ſays, he never kiſſed this. 
he or- Beauty but he ſhut his Lips, for fear his ſlippery Soul 
+4 her ſhould ſally out, Now, what think ycu ot this Kiſs ? 
, he isit according to good Manners? js it not too wanton 
;, and} for a Philoſopher ? is this handſom diſcourſc for a man 
__ he |. they call Divine, as if it were too little to fiyle him 
mpoſed D 2 Wiſe ? 
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Wiſe? Beſides, this Plato in the reſt of his life was as 
very a Vag2bond, and as inconliant as Hylas in our A- 
ftrea, and like him went dt ramo in ramo, di fior in flor : 
betides the gallantrics recited , he lov'd Phedra, he 
lJov'd Zantivpe , perhaps it was Socrates Wile, and that 
he made a Cuckold of him the Oracle had pronounc*'d 
the Wiſelt man in the World. Cuckolds are very 
happy faid I, that have Socrates for their Patron. Let 
us not Jeſt, ſays M.M. upon {+ ſnametul an Action. This 
Gent. replies M, Ch. does licre what Socrates would 
have done, wh» believ'd men ought not to lay | 


matters of this nature ſo to hcart, and would have been ©: 
- Scandal'd at it Ic{s than you are. I fe how things go, 


continues M.M. you would ſupport varquith*d Reaſon 
with a Jeſt, and I ze you in fo m:rty a humour upon 
this Subje&, that 1 can expc& nothing ſerious trom 
you. Perhaps you will excufe the Scholar as well as 
the Maſter, and tind ſome pretence for the worlt of Ir- 
regularitics into which Ari{totle fell, when he Sicrificed 
to the Eunuch Hermiz's Concubine 3 but he Sacrihced 
not his Heart or his Lib:rty, which are the Imaginary , 
offerings of our Lovers ; he Sacrificed to her folemn- 
ly, and to fay all, in the ſame manner as the Athenian; 
Sacriticed to Ceres, 1 ſhould be too tedious to ftopup- 
on the Examples of other Philoſophers , and 1 have 
choſen only theſe two firſt, becauſe publick Opinion 
hath placed them above the re{t : and further , becauſe 
it would have been only a repetition of the beſt part of 
Diogenes Laertius Hittory , which is full of the Love- 
tricks of thoſe which the World has worſhipped as the 
*Lawgivers of Wiſdom. However, becauſe you may 
chance to ſuſpe& the Grecian Faith, and deſpiſe beyond 
Sea Manners , and becauſe our diſcourſe feems prince 
pally to regard our Nation: We cannot abſtain fron 
contidering ſome one of our own, who have been lar: 
to the Son of Venus ; but they ſhall be Knights without 
reproach 
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reproach, whoſe Famous Acts raiſed them above others 
Lovers of that age, when nothing jn the World was fo 
great as our Court » when Cbarlemzain counted almott 
the daics of his Reign by the number of his Victories ; 
when they preferv'd Jullice, protected Widows, deten- 
ded Orphans, exterminated Tyrants, and with their 
Swords did more good to Mankind, than the Pens ot 
Plato and Ariſtotle wrote. And now cnter Orlando. 
Love made him an enraged Fool; but his folly was 
incurable, at leaſt as to the remedics of Hippocrates ind 
Galen, and of ſo ttrange a nature, that A(tolpho mounts 
Elias Chariot and gocs to fetch a little phial of com- 


—., mon Scnſe for him 3 and that out of St. John's Shop, 


which the Poet makes a Chymick, I could produce 
Hannibal, who fail'd to Triumph over the Romans, 
and ruin'd the Reputation of his Countrey by giving 
himſelf up to the Careſſes of the Capuan Dames ; 
and Antony, wh?» loſt more by the love of Cleopatra, 
than by the genius of Auguſizs. I cou!d mix Sacred 
ſfiory with Prophane, and ſhew you David without 
Conſcience, Solomox without Wiſdom, Sampſon with- 
out Strength ; not to fay any thing of our Father 4- 
dam, whoſe Love colt us ſo dear. But not to weary 
you with Examples, and yet to confirm my opinion, 
which I wiſh were yours, let us, if you pleaſe, ima- 
gine with Petrarch a dclicious liland cover'd with Roſe- 
buſhes, Jalſomine and Orange-treesz where the gentle 
Zephyr teraper and heat z where the Flowers perfume 
the Air 3 where Hills and Woods give ſhade 3 where 
the Winters are moderate, and where they pals their 
time in Sports, Feaſts and Idleneſs 5 and now let us 
imagine , that Love has choſen this place to triumph 
in, and that here he has aſſembled all the Lovers be- 
tween the Poles: and in the laſt place let us imagine, 
that a Tempeſt hath caſt vs upon this ſhoar ; for 1 will 
never conſent that we go thither in quality of Lovers 

D *twere 
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*rwere better we got thither upon a broken Plank, the 
remains of a Snipwrack , as to an Enemics Countrey, 
than to go b:fore the wind in the Egyptian Queens 
Veſſel, if we went to pay our homage. Let us walk up 
and down a little, to refreſh our ſelves after the Voyage 
amongſt theſe troops of Lovers, upon theſe Flowers 
and in theſe Meadows but on condition that we heark- 
en to their words, that we mark their a&tions, and 
that we judge theu it it be good to imitate them. Theſe 
that firſt preſent themſelves ſecm very melancholy 3 at 
leaſt they have pale faces and heavy eyes, as if they had 
paſt the Night without fleep. But O Fupiter, what 
diſcourſe! the firſt, who is clothed Pattorally and re- 
ſembles the Myrtil/zs of Guarini , would have Foun» 
fains weep for him, and the Winds figh out his Mar- 
ryrdom. See one th:rec, that conlults rhe Echo, and 
is fooliſhly aflitcd or joyed at what he ſays to him- 
ſelf. Anothcr recounts his miſery to the Sun, to the | 
Moon, to the Day, to the Night. He there ſays, he 
ſhould die contentedly, provided *twere embracing her 
he loves, and that he might have it in an Epitaph. But 
mark him on the lcft hand quite d<cfpairing, for he 
curſes the day in which he began to love, His Neigh- 
bour ſeems more mad, and threztens no leſs than to 
break Loves Bow. But Ict us leave him for fear of 
miſchief, and Ict us approach the mcrry Troop. Some 
you may perceive dancing under the Green Trees : let's 
hear the burthen of their Song, 


La joniſſauce eſt pleine 
De peur d'un changement, 


See how imperſeR their Joy is, they do not find their 
affairs well :fſurcd, though they are in the belt condi- 
tion they can wiſh. Now thoſe that ſtand by and look 


on are crown'd with Myrtle too, but for all that in an 
| eternal 
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eternal inquictude. One torments himnfelt to explain a 
word his Miſtres faid to him , becau'e he doubts *cis 
not advantagious for him: Another complains , that 
his Lady look*d upon his Rival too Jong and too plza- 
fantly. This laments, becauſe he believes he gid fur- 
prize upon his Ladies Cheeks the remains of a Smile, 
wherewith ſhe favour'd another. Du you underitand 
this, do you not think you are in Bedlam ? were it not 
better for theſe poor Lovers freely to confeſs the debr , 
and inſtead of theſe Foolerics, wherewith cvery one 
amazes us iv his turn, they (hculd joyn in one Chorus 
and ingeniouſ]y ting 


Tetti habbiamo di pazzia colma lateſta ? 


Now toſce if they aCt as they ſpeaks look upon thoſe 
there, that kiſs the Threſhold , crown it with Flowers, 
rub it with Perfumes ; S:e thoſe that engrave a thou- 
ſand infipid ſtorics upon the Trees 3 thole, that read 
worſe in their Table- books. One, his arms croſi with 
grief, another skipping. But ſee that Wretch who 
poyſons himfclf, thoſe Rivals who kill one another. 
See 
Leandroin Mare, e Hero a la fineſtra. 


See thoſe who have ruin'd their Health by a diſeaſe de- 
teſted in ours,and unknown to palt Ages. In one word, 
they are for the moſt part without Wealth , without 
Reputation. In the mean time, ſce how they flatter 
their Tyrants, how they diſguiſe their Dcformities, 
and though their Mift:cfſes be never fo ugly, they make 
them Angels and Divinitics. Let us reimbark, faid 1 
*tis not ſafe to remain long in an land thus inhabited. 
Then you acknowledge , ſaid M. M. that *tis dan- 
gerous to be amongſt Lovers, and that the habit is 
dangerous, I have heard fay , that ordinarily we re- 


D 4 ſemble 
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lemble thoſ: we frequent, and that we are equally born 
good, but bad Company ruines us. But faith M. C6. 
t© mc, do you think the matter goes, as our Friend ſays 
itdoes? Whatcan I do, faid I, againſt ſo many Ex- 
amples and Authorities ? truly, if any thing keeps me 
yet on your fide *tis, that T have found you fo Judici- 
ons in all you hold , and you are fo litte accuſtom'd to 
chooſe Opinions that are not good, that I am as yet 
wavcring, and as the Italian ſays, 


Ne st ne nd nel cuor mi ſuons intero, 


But-in the mean time, purſued I, methinks M. Trilport 
is a little Mclancholy,as if he miſtrutted his cauſe. You 
i}l explain my Seriouſneſs, replied M.Tr. and eſteem me 
a man of ſmall Courage; the truth is, if any thing 
ſtartles me, *tis to ſee M.M. treating us like Children, 
to whom they ſhew painted Devils with Tails and 


Claws, and terrifying Faces, to make them afraid 3 for + 


I do not believe, continued he, that you think Devils 
are ſo made, nor that you would go about with the 
Poet Bernia, to take the juſt length ot their Horns and 


Tails. So M.M. with his Iſlands, his Imaginary pl» 


Etures, his Fabulous examples endeavours to fright us, 
and take us off from folid Reaſon, To what purpoſe is 
it toſpeak of Agamemnon or of Ariſtotle, to know if a 
Young man ought tocourt Ladies? We ſhall ſee, fays 
M, M. a little heated , what this ſolid Reaſon will a- 
mount to inthe caſe; but to let you ſee, if I ought to 
alledge Agamemnon or Ariſtotle , whoſe Examples you 
beljeve ſuch firangers to the queſtion, I demand of you, 
if this InduCtion is not reaſonable? If Love affembles 
in bimfelf all the Defaults of Kings, .of Hero's, of the 
gods of Fable 3 if Philoſophers, who I place above 


theſe Gods ; if Men, who have excelled in Policy, in 


War, aud paſs the reſt of Mankind , have fallen into 
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theſe ſhameful Errours, when they became Amorous 3 
if generally all Lovers are mad, may we-not conclude, 
that a Young man who Loves will become imperfect 
and vicious, as other Loversz nay, is more ſubjeR to 
theſe defeRs, than Kings, or Hero's, or Gods, or Philo- 
ſophers, or Law-makers, or Conquerours, whoſe Ex- 
amples we have been obliged to produce? though we 
have befides ſtrengthned our Pofition with Authorities 
and Reaſons, the Image of Cwpid, the Ile of his Tri» 
umphs and the reft which we have advanced. We 
ſhould do you wrong, ſaid I, in this matter to reproach 
you for having alledg*d any thing wichout proof ; 
your diſcourſe in my opinion hath been much to the 
purpoſe: But to handle the Queſtion more fully , and 
co act entirely according to the tafte of your Adverſa- 
ries; will you not think it neceſſary to ſpeak ſome- 
thing of our Young Gentlemen and our Ladies, the 
Lovers and Miſtrefles of our Times and Nation 3 of 
their Converſation and of their Courtſhip? for from 
things that are fo familiar, and which we have every 
day before our eyes, *twill be calie to fee with which of 
the Opinions conteſted between you we ought to cloſe, 
and we may judge by the manners of our Lovers , 
whether we oughe to fly or follow ther. For my part, 


' anfwers M. M. coldly; 1 ſhould think you might ſpare 


me this pains, which ſeems altogether needleſs ; and 
after I have ſhew*d you, that generally all Lovers are 
extravagant , you cannot think our Nation more ex- 
empt than others. And I am vext, continued He,that 
you did not acquaint me with your delircs before we 
weigh'd Anchor to come from the Amorous liland ; 
for there I could have ſhew'd you a great many of 
thoſe people you enquireafter, which yet are not diffi- 
cult to be met with elſewhere. But cow we will un- 
dertake no more Voyages, nor will we quit Paris, 
To proceed orderly, let us take ous young an" 

who 
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whoa few Months fince left the Academy3 and Sons 6f 
the City, Officers newly'come .to their charge. Let us 
mmagine them Amorous, and by their Actions examine 
the qualitics Love endows them with. Let the Gentle- 
men march firſt, that we may muſter up the good parts 
they have aCquir'd with their Miltreſſes:. And hilt, to 
tludy their Converſation , we (hall tind it nor. wile, nor 
folid, nor poliſh'd, nor gallant : What then? would 
you know ? Let us draw near them , you (hall hear 
nothing but a gibberiſh eternally repeated, compoſed of 


hiteen or twenty extraordinary words, which have a | 
vogue in their Cabal, which they ſpeak improperly, and 27 


only toſpcak them, without conlidering how they may 
cultivate their underſtandings 3 they ſpend in a quarter 
of, an hour a number of Foolerics, which yet they pro» 
nounce with a Jcſting Authority, -as if there were Salt 
in them; or ſome conceal'd myſtery. The Ladies in 
the mean time they laugh upon the publick Faith, as if 
thcy undcr(tood the ſubtleties 3 if they meet with any 
man, that will not quit Reaſons ſide to comply with 
them, God knows with what ſcorn they uſe him , and 
how he ſhall be handled in all places where theſe Star- 
lins aff. mble co whiſtle. They believe nothiog ſuch an 
enemy to wit as Silence they intinitely eſteem their 
Judgment, which furniſhes them with decifions for e- 
very thing upon the place; In fine, by force of admiring 
one another, they are brought to think they are at the 
crop of an agreeable converſation. And now we have ex 
min'd their Wit, which we find in pitiful plight, let us 
conſider their bravery, We ſhall quickly diſcover, that 


their higheſt deſign is to guild a Coach, or to vaty. 


Livery, or as Malberbe fays, 


Le perfum d'un colet, 
Le point couppe d*un chemiſe, 
Et Ia figure un balet. 
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We find them buſied, as Women, to dreſs and trick up 
themſelves, and with ſuch indecent Efiminacy, that *cis 
left tous todivinenot only, it they are Mcn, but whe- 
ther they ſeek not other men. Ia the mean time the 
preſumption of being Sparks gets up into their pates, 
they cftcem themſelves woith the Courtſhip of an A- 
w4z01 Queen, and all run the ſame danger for their 
Beauty, which the Narciſſus of the Fable did. In this 
condition, they chooſe rather the Fortune of Paris, who 

was Fair as they, and poſſcſt Helen, than that of Ajax. 

But they meric the Reproach, which in Homer is given 
to this Original of Effeminatene(s, 


L aſche Paris au viſage tres-beau. 


and deſerve to be treated as this Divine Poet handles 
this lictle Wanton , when amid(t ſo many thouſand 
Combatants he brings him in flying the Battel, togo lic 
with his Wiſe. From their Converſation and their Per- 
ſons let us paſs to their Manners. Amongſt other faults 
Libertiniſm offers it (elf firſt: for, as their end is not 
to ſtop at a union of Wills and Hearts , but to proceed 
on, as they ſay, to ſomething more ſolid , they em+ 
ploy the utmoſt force of their Wits to debauch the 
Confcienccs of Ladies by a pure malignity of Nature. 
Without having any occaſion to doubt, as learned Li- 
bertines have, they jeſt with Religion , they commic 
a hundred ind:cent actions in the Church. With five 
or {ix paſſages out of Charon and Moxtague, which the 
ableft among them preach to the reſt, they pretend to 
overthrow all Divinity, The ret of their Sentiments 
are nor noble nor high 3 they think nothing worthy the 
Vertue of their Anceſtorsz the wings of Love cannot 
raiſe then toany generous thoughts ; every day paſſes 
alike 3 the flower of their Lite flides away in a ſhame- 
ful and unquict Iflencſs, whilſt they are ſeated in their 


Chairs, 
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Chairs, extended in thcir Coaches, or bring diſorder 
into Families that receive them. But *cis not in theſe 
times only, that ſuch kind of People make a trade of 
imbroiling Families 3 for you know, the Centaurs, the 
firſt Cavaliers of the World, came to the wedding of 
Perithows only to make Love, and by conſequence they 
difturb'd the Feaſt, I ſhould be too long, it atter the 
Gentleman I ſhould examine the Town-Child : I 
will content my felt to fay by the by, he is one that 
believes himſelf an able man3 that will talk Latin a- 
mongſt his Kinſwomen, and before his Miſtrefſes , that 
will judge of the Merit of his Rivals by their Money 
that wanting Experience in the World, will want Po- 
iitenels and Agreement. In the mean time the Citizen 
and the Gentleman, governed by their Paſſions, neg- 
lect all the duties of Life, ruine their Domeſiick affairs, 
abandon, together with their Friends, the thoughts of 
their Fortune, Honour, and Reputation, and render 


themſelves wholly deſpifablez and all this for the : 


Love of Ladies. According to this fenſe, the Greeian 
Sculptors, whoſe Works often taught Morality, carv'd 


a Venus upon a Hee-Goat , thereby comparing a man + 


ſubjected to the power of Women to this Animal , 
which is blindly led to all the unrulineſs of Love : but 
chiefly they were admirable for the invention of a Fi- 
gure, which they ercCted over the Tomb of that fa- 
maeus Courtizan, who had feen all Greece on theit 
knees before her Gate, and to whom they built a Sc- 
pulchre at Corinth, near to the Temple of Venw the 
Brown , theſe Maſters placed a Lioneſs emboſs'd, which 
tore in pieces a Ram. I ſhould never have done,ſhould 
I recount all the Errours of this Sex when they once 


fall in Love; and yet, if I would take the pains, ' 


*rwould amount to a great Argument againſt the con- 
trary Opinion, For how can we conclude young men 


ſhould learn any thing that is good of perſons that art 
account 
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accompanicd with nothing but Vanity, Weakneſs, Inc. 
quality, Treachery; that have nothing firicere, nothing 
great 3 who have double Hearts , counterfeit Faces and 
Actions ? Would it not rather draw to a conſequence, 
that theſe Young men by converſing with Women, 
ſhould loſe all feeds of Goodneſs, and all inclination 
which their Souls might have to Vertue ? Nor is it this 
Vertue Women ſeek for ; they ftill choofe the worſt; 
Venus leaves Mars for Adonis; Heleuwa Menclaws for 
Pars ; You are in a fair way, cries M. Cb. and if 
we let you goon, *tis very likely you will not fiop in 
haſte; Gor you take a marvellous pleature in this Story, 
and I forcſee' fornething very odd like to ſcape: you, 
if I do not prevent the Storm. You have reaſon, pur- 
ſued M. M. and toteWyou true, i you had not hindxed 
me, I was firangely tempted to tell you the Story of 
Giocoxdo , and the Matron of Epheſus , with othees of 
that nature. Refterve thoſe to another time, replies 
M. Ch. and T' amnot of opinion, you ought any longoy 
to give way to your Choler 3 and to ſpare you an un- 
profitable pains, you may remember, if you pleaſe, chat 
when we enquir'd of you concerning thaſe pretended 
Maximes you attribated to Ladies, we did not ask tor 


- the Dialogues of Laciar's Courtizans, nor Juvexat's 


tixtcenth Satyr, nor the life of Celeſtines: we would 
have you tell us of Artemifia, Pentlope, Lncretis, IK 
take you at your word , ſays M. M. on conditionyeu 
will not except againſt theſe Teſt monies you have de- 
manded, and that you will judge of Women upon the 
depoſitions of Artemiſia , Penelope, and Lneretia ; 
and that after this you will be content I end a Dif- 


, courſe, which in my opinion hath no need of further 


proof, For Artemiſia , continned he, 1 know no de- 
clar'd Goffip that would not be aſhamed of the tran(- 
ports of this Queen: I do not fpeak of thoſe which 
her affeRion cauſed ; they were juſt, they were honett 


aud 
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and if her grief had ſtifled her, whilſt ſhe complains of 
fortune , when ſhe drown'd her face-in tears, and (aid 
againſt the ſtars , what could be ſaid; 


Tout: ce que fait dire Ia rage, 
Dnand elle oft Maiſtreſſe des Sens. 


I ſay, if ſhe had expird then, it may be that to this 
time her Friendſhip would be as much a marvel as her 
Mavuſoleum. But by misfortune ſhe buricd her Grief, 


for the loſs of her Husband, with his Aſhes 3 and this 


vain and pompous oftentation of Conjugal union quick- 
ly gave place to a ſecond Paſſion, which tranſported her 
to kill her ſelf. Scaliger, upon the fame of an ancient 
Author, informs us, that this Queen fell in love with 
a young man of Abidas, call'd Dardanw,and to revenge 


her ſclt of his coldneſs, ſhe ſurpriz'd him ſleeping, and + 


did tear out his eyes; but that her Revenge did not di- 
miniſh her Paſſion, its violence forcing her to throw 
her ſelf from the Rocks of Lewcadis, ſhe dy*d of the 
fall. As for Penelope, Senecaavows, that he found*fo 
much concerning her affeQion, pro and cor, that he 
durſt not conclude , whether ſhe were a {inner or an 
honeſt Woman. Another Author leſs ſolid , but very 


witty, hath an unlucky conceit about the continual Feaſt- * 


ings in her Houſe amidſt a crowd of Gallants, and in- 
terprets maliciouſly the trial of her Husbands Bow. 


And to take away all doubt, Paruſanias aſſures us , that * 


' in his time there paſt an ancient Poem, which recount- 
ed how Ulyſſes, when he return'd from the Siege of 
Troy, beat her out of doors; and that there was a Tra- 
dition then currant amongſt the Mantineans, that Pe- 
nelope fled to their Town and died there. Laſtly, What 
can we judge of Lucretis, but with M.L. that ſhe kill'd 


her ſelf after the fat? Thus by ſearching things to the | - 
bottom , we ſee that the moſi part of theſe Beauticss! * 6 
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who appear fierce and: cold, as the ancient Sebixes,have 
often no advantage over the reſt , but that of diſſens- 
bling well ; and all thefe Heroin's, which in Anſonis 
threatned to crucifie Cupid, at the inſtance of Venw r& 
duc*d his puniſhment to a whipping with Roſes. Let 
us not then abuſe our ſelves in a belicf, twat Womet 
can inſpire generous. thoughts 3 but rather think theix 
Beauty corrupts our: Judgments , making us bclieve, 
their Converſation is as profitable as we find it pleaſant, 
Let us (till remember, that this Beauty, whereupon the 
mott of thera would raiſe a legitimate domination, 
no other, according to Socrates, but a ſhort Tyranny ; 
and that Sophocles often repeated in his Old age , that 
he eſteeni*d himſelf very happy in that he had (ſhaken 
off the yoak of this Amorous tyranny. But we will 
end with the Advice of Thales, and admire the Coun- 
ſel hegave a miſerable wretch, asking what he [hould 
do to tree himſelt from:Love he firſt adviſed him to 
faſt; and when a Diet would not ſcrve, he perſwaded 
him to expe@ kis health from Time and Abſence z but 
aſter many n:onths and 4 long pcrigrination , ſeeing, 
that Hunger, 'Diſtance, and Time were too weak Re- 
medies, he ordain'd him to Hang hirnſelf. 1 have ſaid. 
Secing M. Menage had done, you have, ſaid I, handled 


Lovers, as one adviſed a: maker of Romances to handle 


' his principal perſon , when he would needs perſwade 


him, that he could not. tind out an event; nor. more 
new nor more ſurprizing , than tocauſe him be pub- 
lickly hang'd. In this at leaſt I am excuſable, an- 
ſwered M. M. which is, That 1 have beencontent to 
open the cauſe,and to let the Sentence be pronounc'd by 
another. On the contrary, replied I, *tis to be feared 
you have ated with malice , and have brought in this 
Philoſopher, that his Sentence might be as authentick 


+ aS that of a Judge. That may be, added M. Trilport, 
| but there is a remedy for it, and 1 declare to you, ſays 
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he, addreſſing himſelf ro M. M. that I appeal from 
your Sage to ours. And from Thales to M. Chappelein 
is 4 minori, ſays M.M. Stop there, replies M. Cb. I 
muſt interrupt -you, Jeſt you ſhould think 1 agree and 
confels my (elf a Sage, which God forbid. But, con- 


finued he, addreffing himfelf to M. M. though I am 


to plead the Cauſe of Lovers ,., your (elf ſhall be the 
Judge. Youhold your Cauſe yery good then, fays M. 


M. ecing you are content to be Judg'd by your Adver- 


ſary. As good as your Conſcience, continued M. Ch, 
and I believe you fo juR, and find. my Cauſe fo gronnd- 
ed in equity, that 1 declare, I ſhall be content with 
what you ſhall pronounce, after you have heard me. We 
here were ſilent, and after ſome moments M. Ch.begun: 
If I do not. lend to your Opinion that full conſent you 
could wiſh, you ought not to complain *tis for want of 
attention. I have hearkned to your diſcourſe with an 
intire application, and truly, you have fo ingeniouſly 
ſpoken againſt Love, that if 1 had not been bound with 


the Cords of Truth, you had perverted me : but at laſt 


I am, as a ſecond Ulyſſes, eſcap'd from the danger of 
the Sirexes,after having beencharm'd with their Songs. 
Whatever enchantments, for all that , you have pr# 
Riled co prove the opinion ſuſtained by you 3 I am a- 
bout to let you ſee, that, it I am. not deceiv'd , the 


contrary is the better ; wiſhing paſſionately, that in this / 


cauſe you would a& better than the Medea of Ewripide: 
and Ovid, and that after you have ſeem and approved 
the Truth, 1 ſhall declare, you do not remain the Au- 
thor of a herelie,that cannot appear fair ut becaule you 
paint it, I ſhall aRclearly with you, anſwering whe 
3 nw advanc'd point by point 3 ſhewing, it I can, 
the falſencſs or the weakneſs of them, I will allo ac 
commodate my felf to your way of Philoſoghizing, 
which is without doubt the moſt proper for a co 


ation , and-of which I ſhall willingly ſerve my e741 
becaule' 
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becauſe it is not ſo ſevere as that which is commonly 
praQiſed 3 but is not leſs ſtrong for being more deli- 
cate : and gently to draw out a confeſſion is better, than 
todo it by putting a knife to the throat. So that I ſhall 
continue to baniſh from our diſcourſe theſe Syllogiſms 
of the Schools, which make their heads giddy that flu- 
dy to comprehend and reſolve them. We will not take 
Love from amidſt the Graces, to put him into the hands 
of Diſputznts: and 1 will take care, that our Conyer- 
ation, which hath hitherto becn ſweet and cafiz,, .does 
not degenerate into the querulous noiſe of two Maſters 
of Art. You began your accuſation with explaining a 
Figure, whereby you would ſcare us, as M. Tr. well 
noted z und if we ſhould believe you, you have placed 
Love, which is the ſweeteſt bond of Humane Society, 
in the number of Harpies and other Monſters of Antj- 
quity: I will preſently examine, it -this Picture be as 
good as it is common; I will content my (elf in the 
mean time to let you know, that *tis capable of recei- 
ving quite another ſenſe to that you have given itz and 
that there is nothing but vertuous in this picce , which 
you ſet out as if all the defects, which Humane frailty 
can ſuffer , weiT aſſembled in it. To proceed orderly, 
you pretend, that this Child notes the weakneſs and o- 
ther imperfe@ions of that age. But, if it were ſo, the 
molt Learned Painters are much in the wrong to repre- 
ſent him as they do, holding Lions under his ſubjeQi- 
on: and Poets were no leſs to blame for (hewing, him 
in their works,ſnatching the Thunderbolt from the hand 
of Jove, and exerciling his power on his Mother. And 
thole of Cytherea believed, that this Venw, who drew 


- all her power from Love , prelided in War; and the 
-  Cypriots higur*d her with a Launcez others repreſented 


her Statue arm'd ; yea, the Komans built a Temple to 


Jenw the Victorious. The Prudence of Love is as ca- 


ily juſtified as bis Force; and we cannot doubt of it, if 
| E we 
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we will remembcr, that he unravell'd the firſt confuſion 
of the Univerſe , and that we may attribute to him 


with the Italian Poet, 
I 


Penſier canuti in giovenit etade..., 


We muſt not then accuſe Old people for being -in Love, 
provided their thoughts reſemble thoſe of: this Boy. 
But we mult agree on the point , that Love is painted 
Young only to ler us ſee what we are about to 
conclude , That Love is nece{ary to Youth. And tis 
almoſt the ſame reaſon, which Agathox in the Divine 
Philoſopher urges to-prove that Love is young; be- 
cauſe, -faith he, he is alwaics found amongtt Young 


people. But this Boy, ſay you, is impudent to go al- / 


waits naked. ' *Tis true what you fay ,- that *twere a 
foul aQion to rip ones felt in the open Market , but 
you advance little by this; tor not only this is not al 
waies true, for the Lacedemonian Boys and Girles were 
naked together in the place of their Exerciſes, and that 
under a diſcipline the moſt auſiere in the World 3 but 
further, though your Rule ſhould be gentral, *rwould 


not follow , that Impudency were a vice of Childhcod, © 


$2 Tum + > 
ed - 


none ever faid ſo: nor that Shameleſsnefs, which is a * 
fign of this defte&, and which proceeds alwaies froma | 


long cuſtome of filthy and bold a&tions,” is hgur'd by 


Childhood. Far from this, we are pleas'd with thoſe * 


PiQtures of the people whcrewith we adorn our Tem- 


ples, and wherewith we repreſent Angels. And you 

would be mere ſcrupulous than our devout Matrons, 
who are not yet aware of being {candaliz*d at theſe nu- | 
ditics. As to the Teſtimony of Exftatizs, 'which you | 
alledge , if I remember right, it means nothing but 


the firſt boldneſs of Lovers, and ought 'rather to be 


taken for a piece of- Courtſhip, than an injury, Nay, | 


this Biſhop ſo little thought of charging Love with Im- 
| pudencc | 
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pudence for his Nakedneſs, that he writes this God is 
naked only, that he may dive into the water to preſerve 
the ſpecies of Fiſh. And in one place of his Romance, 
?ſmenias ſeeing his Miſtreſs throw her (clt into the Sea, 
prays Cupid to dive after her, and bring her up again. 
By this we may eaſily judge,that the Nakedne(s of Love 
ought net to be explain'd in a bad ſenſe, as you do, and 
that it ſignifies nothing leſs than his Impudencez and 
thoſe who have ſpoken of it without Paſſion, have given 
it a ſenſe diflerent from yours. Whether they have. 
concluded with Antiphanes, 


Due Pou ne peut cacher Pamour, qui va tout nud. 


or whether, according to the Opinion of others, this 
Love thus expoſes his Beauty to ſhew, that he difallows 
of all artifices wherewith Beauty is ſet off. And, ac- 
cording to this ſenſe , the Jupiter of Homer ſharply 
chides uns for ſtealing the Girdle of Venw, to the end 
that (he might augment his flames: or whether this 
Nakednels fignifies, that the thoughts of Lovers ought 
to be ſo noble , that they may expoſe them without a 
Veil cothe fight of all the World : or laſtly , whether 
this god is minded to (hew his exceeding force in this 
weak cftate, You will comeoft no better, I believe, 
in your interpretation of his Ribband. You take it for 
a hoodwink'd reaſon, whereby our minds are caſt into 
darkneſs worſe than Cymerian , and which hinders us 
even from diſcerning what is good Manners. I could 
here objeRt to you, that you had forgot they call the 
Eyes the Guides of Love: but 1 will not ſerve my 
ſelf of this Opinion, becauſe I diſapprove it, and am 
of that of the Queen Olympiar, who accuſed a 
Young man for want of Wit, becauſe he married only 
by the ceunſel of his Eyesz I will only fay then , that 
our Underſtanding never is more awake nor more 
E 2 aQive, 
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aQive, than when we love and have ambition to pleaſe. 
And in this matter 1 ſend you to Ovid, who compares 
the vigilancy of Lovers to that of Captains. But in 
my opinion, the true explication of this Ribband, which 
we might call a Diadem, it we would defend our feIves 
with as much paſſion as you accuſe vs with z the belt ex- 
plication, I fay, is to imagine, that Ven is willing his 
Thetts ſhould be conceal'd, as one of the Ancients plea- 
ſantly aid ; and that Diſcretion is the belt quality, not 
only of Lovers, but of mcn the moſt debauch'd. You 
are not ignorant, that the Italians fay, Diſcretion ſta ben 
fin al pardon ine the reſt, and permit meto paſs » 
on to the Wings, Arrows,and Torch. For his Wings, 
I confeſs in this Article your raillcrics are very pleaſant, 
and there is much wit in the Conceits of our Friends , 
but we will take them , if you pleaſe , only for Jelis, 
and not accept of their Tcftimonics in other manner, 
than as you intended to ſpend them, and let you know 
in the mean time , that they who firſt invented theſe © 
Wings would tezch us, that ous Defires and Thoughts © 
ought to raiſe themſclves up to Heaven , and not al- 

waies grovel upon the Earth. For his Arrows, I can 

eafily approve of thoſe reflexions you made; but, to 

judge wholſomly, your Invedve only ſtrikes at the ill 

uſe of Love: and theſe two forts of Arrows do only 

note the ſecret motions to inclination or hatred , which | 
we find in our f{clves , but not the Cauſes which give 

thoſe motions, and lcafl of all any thing of Avarice or 
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" 19 Preſents. For in all the Children,” which ever pro- 
þ [Ha ceeded from the marriage of Theagines and Chariclea, 
PUR REM that is, in all the Romances that ever were , from the 
Wind '* W Ezbiopick Hiſtory to the Grand Cyrws, is there any thing |. 
I bs | ſo handſom or ſo frequent, as that ſcorn wherein Lo- 


vers hold Greatneſs, Crowns, Treafures, only to pre- 
ſerve their Fidelity to miſerable and exil'd perſons, who : 


WM. groan under Irons, and have no other advantage, beſides 
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their Merit and their Paſſion? Nothing therefore can 
better ſet out theſe noble, eIcyated, and generous Senti- 
ments than to ſay , that their Souls arc really wounded 
with a Golden ſhaft 3' and that to dcfircy theſe illultri- 
ous Prerogatives of Heaven, all the Treaſures of the 
Earth are leaden arms, which bend and cannot penc- 
tratce, Merlins Fountains , whereof Ariſto makes his 
Knights todrink, and whoſe ſcurce Clandian found be- 
forc him, confirm what we fay. They were both of a 
like Water, and without the advantage to murmur 0- 
ver Golden dult, as Pafiolus and Tagw, they did glide 
peaceably over the ſame Sand , and one gave a violent 
averſion, the cther a violent paſſion. Ovid, who for 
the molt part explains ingenuouſly the nature of theſe 
Arrows, when he ſpeaks of the Golden ones, does not 
give us the leali ſuſpicion, that he thought of Preſents, 
no nt thoſe of his age, which were Fruits, Noſegays, 
and Pcrtumes. It only rcſts,that we ſpeak of his Torch, 
which you compare to that of the Furies, for which I 
am much tempted to accuſe you of Impiety ; and, I 
think, I could not fay too much againlt a man, who 
{oill handles a fire, that we may call the Soul of the 
World, which aCtuates and conſcrves all that has any 
ſenſe in the Univerſe, and without which the face of 
Nature would appear wild and dcſolate. But becauſe 
I would not quirrel you, and that I endeavour to 
perſwade you without diſplcaſing you; I conjure you, 
that we may underſtand this matter aright, to caſt your 
eyes upon the effcs of this Torch, and do not ler it 


will trouble your tight, as thoſe diſmal Torchcs of 
Nights three Daughters, 


Mira dintorno, Sylvio, 

Quanto il mondo ba di vago, & digentile, + 
Opra 6 amore. Amantee il cielo ; amante 
La terra; amante il mare, 


E 3 You 
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You know what follows in the Paſtor fids of Guarini, 
and how he carries iteven to Animals and Trees, which 
feel the ſweet warmth of this firg : believe me , this 
tire hath in it ſomething Divine ; and the Egyptians, 
who (compar'd with their Wiſdom) efteem*d that of 
the Greeks but Boys play, when they would expreſs 
Love, did it only by Fire, as the pureſt and nobleft E- 
lement, Now, as you, after your malicious explicati- 
on of Loves Figure, conclude with him in Atheneus, 
' that the gods did well to baniſh him Heaven: I alſo, 
having given the true ſenſe of it am bold to fay, that 
Hefisd, Selon and Plato, never (ſhew'd more Wifdom, 
than when they took Love from the Mountain of Hel!- 
cox, tolead him into the Academy adorn'd and crown*d 
with Flowers in the midſt of Muſick and Sacritices, to 
conſtitute him Director and Maſter, From what I 
have ſaid you may conclude , that my Praiſes make a 
more reaſonable Picture of Love,than your InveRtives 3 
and that the ſame matter, which hath ſerv?*d you for his 
Acculation, is very proper to make his Panegyrick. 
But becauſe the ſenſe of this Piture may yet remain a 
Problem to obſtinate Wits, we will not abide by it ; 
befides , *ris much conteſted, and divers Learned men 


are not of accord with the Vulgar opinion. Theodorus, | 


in Plato's Banquet, mocks at thoſe who make a Child 
of this god 3 which he cſtcems the moſt Ancient of all 


the gods, not excepting Satxrn. Another Greek in his ' 


Hue and Cry for the tugitive Love, far from thinking 
him blind, ſays, he has moſt penetrating Eyes, and 


takes this mark for ſo true a one, that he gives it to | 


know him by, that, if they met him, they ſhould bring 
him home. Exſtatiws faſiens thoſe Wings to his Heels, 


which the common Opinion puts upon his Shoulders; ' 


Exbulu in Athenews goes further, and will allow him 


no Wings , but ſays, that the Painters, who invented | 
them, were jgnorant Fellows, and fit only to paint Swal- | 


lows; 
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lows : Another, in the ſame Author , gives himtwo 

Bows: Ia fine, Propertius faith, Love was born in the 

Fields, and that his Bow and Arrows were only for the 

chaſe of Wiid Bcalts. Theſe, as you ſee,contradict the 

commun Iinage of Love :; M:ſcous adds, that his Body 

is ot +!{zmc-colour, his Hair trizcld , his Look malici- 

ous, its Hands ſmall 3 and conciudes with the relt, that 
he is aright dangerous Archer. It we ſhould aad the 
fantaſtical Conceits of fome Modern Spaniards to the 
Inventions of the Ancient Greeks, 1 could furniſh you 

with one Criftova , who in his Verlcs (irives to demon- 
ſtrate, that Love is pzrfeRly like the Great Turk, This 
reſemblance , ſays M. Menage, is very cxtraordinary 5 
but 1 know one that will no lels ſurprize you , and 
yet itis of the Old Rock : for what ſay ycu when you 
read in Macrobius, that the Cypriots , who ought to 
know Veaws, erected a Statue, which repreſented her 
with a Beard * Aﬀecr we had laugh'd a little, leaving, 
continuce M. Ch. theſe Repreſentations, which make 
little to the Queſtion, I will come to Flatarchs Opinion, 
who aſſures us, that Love is not viſible ; and will ay, 
with one of the Ancient Comicks, that Painters and 
Sculptors did not know what Love was; for, as he in- 
geniouſly adds, Love is neither Male nor Female 3 Ged 
nor Manz Wiſe nor Fooliſh 3 but he is made up of all 
theſe, and aſſembles many diffcrent ſpecies under one 
Figure, which hath the boldneſs of 2 Man, the feartul 
neſs of Women; is ſerious in his Folly, circumſpc in 
his Rage 3 which ſuffers the tranſports of Wild Beaſts, 
and labour cannot tame himz of a wild Ambition, 
bringing no leſs Diſcord along with him, than we ima- 
gine in Hell; who is capablc of things Scrious, of 
things Peacable, of things Violent. You ſay more thap 
I could defire, faid M. Mengge, ard to fave you trouble 
in examining the reſt of my Diſcourſe, 1 will jpyn 
ifſue with you hexe. Your Cauſe w'ont be the better 
E 4 for 
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for it, anſwers M, Ch, and I ſhall not fail to reply to 
the reftt. Butthat we-may fee to the utmoſt, what we 
ought to conclude concerning Love, and rigorouſly to 
examine the Good and the Evil that may be alledged, I 
will add Plato's Teltimony, who calls Love a cruel 
Monſter, that has as many Hcads as Hydra. 1 will add 
that of Sophocles , who ſays, Venus is not only Ven, 
but Pluto, Neceſſity, Rage, Covetouſneſs, Grief, I 
will add that of Plutarch, who conſidering that Love ' 
does Cheriſh and Hate, Follow and Fly, Threaten and + 
Pray, is Angry and feels Compallion, is S1d andRe-, 
joyces, Will and Will not 3 and all this at one time 
and for the ſame perſon, concludes, *tis not a thing very 
Judicious , but an imbroil'd Enigma , and of dithcult 
Interpretation, If this is not enough, we will continue 
the deſcription of Moſchxs, which we began , and ſay, * 
that Loves Thoughts are malicious , his Words flatter* + 
ing, his Diſcourſe contrary to his meaning; that he +: 
hath a ſweet Voice, is mad in his Anger, a Deceiver and | 
a Fool; and inall his ſportings hath ſome Black de- | 
fign. And this js enough fully to perſwade you, that I 4 
have bctray'd my Cauſe , and that you have gained *'' 
yours; or at leaſt, that I a& too lincerely with you, 

producing Teſtimonies which you know well, but had |. 
torgot, and which alone ſcem capable to convince me. '* 
Bur, as you very well remark'*d at the entrance of your 
Diſcourſe , that the firſt Poets did Philoſophize, and 
then you plac'd me upon Parnaſſwz from a place fo c- 
minent, which my Modeſty durſt not pretend to, ſuffer 
me to reaſon with yecu in a few words, and till then 
ſuſpend, if you pleaſe, your Judgment of what good 
or ill you and I have delivered concerning Love. I | 
Yay then, that all things which we poſſeſs, let them be * 

never ſv good, or whatever praiſes they deſerve, become 
Vit when they paſs the bounds of their *perfetion; | 
whether it be exceſs or defect that draws them. Fer | | 
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Example, Prudence, which is that that Mankind ought 
moſt paſſionately to covet , and which indeed is the 
greateſi gilt that God doth beſtuw upon Man, becomes 
vilionary and fanatical when itis too muchrehn'd , and 
in this condition is no leſs dangerous, than Folly. *Tis 
the ſame in other Vertuts , whoſe cxtreams are never 
wholſom 3 good Senſe only is that which moderates 
them; and all the advantage which perſons have we 
call Vertuous, is, the knowledge of the true meaſure 
to which they ought to reduce their good qualities, 
*Tis the ſame in Love and therefore Plxtarch writes, 
that Erato, one of the Muſes, did prelide over it for its 
regulation, When it is at the top of its pertetion,there 
are no praiſes which it does not merit; When it paſſes 
its limits, it is worthy of all the blame you and I have 
alledg*d, Greece, as amorous as it was of Lais,mock'd 
at thoſe who brought a Talent to this Courtizan to paſs 
a Night with her ; but the infcolibility of Zenocrates 
was no better handled by them, when he compar'd her 
to a piece of Wood, Hence you may colleQ, *tis not 
that regulated Love about which we conteng, that Au- 
thors have faid ſo much ill of, but that Love which 
our exceſs depraves, and which we are ready to blame 
as well as ycu. The better to comprehend the diffe- 
rence between theſe Loves, learned Antiquity acknow- 
ledg'd two Venw*s ; one Celettial , the other Vulgar ; 
The firſt they call'd Vrania,the othcrPandeme,or the Ve- 
us of the Common people. And they had each of them 
their Love, whereot one was govern'd by the Muſes, 
the other, according to the tcllimony of a Greek, Poet, 
durſt not approach them the firſt was free from all 
violent Troubles, the other was the Father of Diſor- 
der: that wasfor Wiſe men; this, for Fools. Accord- 
ing to this ſenſe one Judiciouſly ſaid , Wiſe men Love, 
but others defire z whereby he would lignihe, that the 
advantage of krowing how to love was reſerv*d for the 
Vertu» 
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Vertuous, leaving to the Multicude all the Misfortunes 
that follow irregular Paſſions. But what detect is it, 
you will here fay to me, that makes the moſt part of 
Mankind (tray from this happy Luve, and which caſts 
them upon the furics and gricfs of the bad Venus ? *Tis 
not one Error , I muſt anſwer , but all thoſe which * 
carry them from the poſſciſion ot other good qualities, 


Yet in my opinion a principal cauſe of the Diforders of * 
thoſe who love is, they imbark themſelves in this Pal- 
tion before they have choſen , whence tinding humors { 
contrary to their own, or unruly minds, their life mult | 
paſs in diſquiets, or they muſt abandon themſelves to 
that diſorder, which they purſu*d without any fore- 
ttzht, Doubtleſs here ſome one cannot forbear to al- 
ledge the half Loadſione, which Plato fays we have at © 
our hrſt Creation, which is not without trouble till *tis 
joyn'd to the other moicty from whence 'twas broken 
off; for my part, I pretend to pay you with currant / 
Money, and todiſcourſe more roundly than thoſe that | 
nouriſh themſelves with Idea*s. I fay then, that when © 
Eſteem precedes Love, and that we judge of the objec * 
ctore we engage our Paſſion, Love becomes one of the 
greareſt advantages we have. Bertaut, according to © 
this ſenſe, of all the Errors we commit in Love corn |: 
demns chiefly that of failing in the elecion, as the ſource - 
of all the reſt, when he ſays, 
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good Love, and which he thinks no leſs an Error, its, 
not to love that which deſerves Love. Accommod 
ting himſclf in this to, Ovids Opinion , who in his - ” 
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medies, exhorts thoſe who have choſen well to continue 
with conſtancy, and, finding their happineſs confiſts in 
their Paſſion, he adviſes them to make good ule of their 
Joy, and to ſpread all their Sails, and ſays, he looks upon 
them as upon thoſe, who cnter*d victorious into the 
Capitol. Now you will confeſs with me, that the 
Common people, for the moſt part ſubje to their firſt 
motions, and almoſt incapable of reflection, have not 
this good diſcerning, eſpecially in a thing where they 
truſt their Eyes and Senſe of the matter, whence we 
conclude, that *tis no wonder they fall into diſaſters, 
which themſelves procure, and that what is ſaid againſt 
Love does not reſpet that of Wiſe men, but of the 
Vulgar, who corrupt it by their bad uſe of it; I can- 
not better conclude this diſcourſe ; nor leave with you 
a more pleaſant Idea, than the Opinion which the Spar- 
tans had, they who profeſt a Vertue fo rigid, which is, 
That when Venw paſs'd the River Ewrotas to preſent 
her ſelf to Licurgus their Lawgiver , ſhe left upon the 
the Banks her Girdle full of Charms, her Glaſs, and all 
her wanton Robes, which drew in part the adoration 


* of thereſtof the World, and appear'd before this (c- 


vere Man with a Helmet upon her head, her hand is 
Let us apply this, 
and we ſhall find that Love, which repreſents it (elf to 
Common men with all thoſe falſe Beauties that deceive 
and ruine them, lays by theſe pernicious Inchantments 


- when he approaches the Wiſe ; or rather, that *tis the 


Vulgar who dreſs up Love in this attire, Idolizing him 
becauſe they do not know him, and following him 
down Precipices 3 whereas Gallant men firip him to 
re-cloath him with Ornaments proper for him, and 
give him that perfeRion, which is the happineſs of thoſe 
who know how to love: Now as thoſe who write to 
reform the Manners of men , do not aim at theſe Wiſe 
men we ſpeak of, becauſe they haye no need of Remon- 

{irances, 
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ſixances, and make up the leaſt part of Mankind z we 
need not wonder, if thoſe who dilcourſe of Love, con- 
fider it in that deplorable condition to which *tis re- 
Guc'd in the hands of the People, and if to divert or 
cure this multitude , loſt in its own Folly , they have 
fiadicd to deſcribe it hidcous , and capable of making 
men miſerable; and yet as monſtrous a thing as they 
liave repreſcnted it to be, you ſhall ſee that they {till 
mixt ſomegood, yea, in ſuch a degree, that often its 
excellent qualities ſurmount the bad. Whence we may 
be bold to determine , that Love is alwaies good in it 
{-1f, that wecan accuſe nothing but the diſorders that 
bappen in it, and that they are theſe vulgar Lovers who 
have thus dishgur*d it. And I (hall by and by let you 
ſce, that they have handled that of Wiſe men better, 
In the mean time, upon this foundation, which I aſſure F 
ny (If you will tind folid and reaſonable , it will be F 
calie for me to build the Anſwers I am to make, and 
todefend my felf from all thoſe Examples wherewith 
yon are arm'd. I will add only two things to this Dif- 
courſe, whereof you ſhall grant me one, unleſs you 
would have me convince you by your felt , which are, 
That all the exaggcrations in the diſcourſe of Lovers 
ſerve as well to ſhew the quickneſs of their wit, as the E 
force of their paſſion : and that there are certain things in Þ 
ufe,which have a good grace in certain places, which we © 
thould beunjuſt to condemn, though they are not cur- | 
rant amongſt us, otherwiſe we mult expe@ the like; 
and we ſhouid draw towards the exce's of preſumption, 
it we cſteem our (elves enough to believe, that our F 
Laws and Cuſtomes ought to be the rule of thoſe of F 
Mankind, 1 come now to a particular examination of 
the reſt of your diſcourſe , after yecu have aggravated 
Lovcs faults, the better to make it good , you pals to © 
Examples. Which at firſt ſight ſeem to have ſomewhat | 


of weight in them for you bring upon the Stage the | 
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great Atrides, the valiant Achilles, the ſtout Hereculey, 
and at laſt Jupiter himſclf , which is all that Fable hath 
of Noble. For the firſt, which are the People of the 
Tliads, 1 would joyn iſſue with you, if inſtead of 
Agamemnon and Achilles you would produce Ulyſſes. 
But 1 will take theſe three , the better to conhirm by 
them what I have advanc'd, That there is a great dif- 
ference between the Love of Common people, and the . 
Love of Sages, that we as much blame the hrlt, as we 
approve the other , and that almoti all your Examples 
lie agzinſt that which we find fault with. Horace, whoſe 
Cenſares are very" regular , when he writes his opinion 
of Homers two Poems,notes well, that the War of the 
Greeks and Barbarians contain'd only the Paſſions of 
mad Princes and fooliſh People. That in the Camp and 
in the Town all was full of Sedition, Deceit , Cruelty, 
Rage, and bruitiſh Senſuality 3 and that the Souldiers 
ſufter'd through the Folly of their Princes. Coming 
afterwards to conlider the Odyſſes, he faith, that- the 
Poet hath propos*'d Ulyſſes for a perſe& and profitable 
Example of all, that Prudence, Wiſdom , and Vertue 
can do, So that you need not wonder, if Agamemno 

and his Rival had their tranſports in Love 3 they whote 
whole life was irregular, and who, in all thcy djd, never 
conſulted their Reaſon , nor took counſel , but of their 
Will and their Power. After this diſcourſe of Horace, 
we may rank their Examples among the Vulgir , and 
ought tojudge of them according to Sexeca's Opinion, 
That Merit and not Dignity, ſeparates us from the 

crowd, If we return to Vlyſſes,we may conſider, that 

in his greateſt Misfortunes he hath had ſome little 


{ Loves, by which the Poet ſeems to intinuate , that a 


Wiſe man ought alwaies to make Love. But in all his 
Loves we find nothing diſorderly , nothing defeRive, 


| Rothing which does not ſet him off with ſome advar- 


tage, nothing in fine; which were not to be wilk'd. 
And 
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And now let us come to Hercules , and without ſecking 
to excuſe him, as we might , let us place him amongſt 
this crowd,that gocs aſtray, And indeed all thoſe who 
have exalted his Strength, have had but a bad opinion 
of his mind 3 and ſuch as have reported the great Ser- 
vices hedid the World , have detam'd him as a Mad 
man, and one who filPd his own Houſe with horrible 
. Spectacles, There remains only Jupiter to be conſi- 
dered by us, and with him, if you pleaſe, all the gods * 
of Antiquity ; if we look upon them as men, we muſt Z 
ſay, that they have preferr*'d Violence to Equity, and 
abus'd their Power in their Paſſions. Or if you will, 
that we treat them as Immortal gods, it mult be on 
condition, that we remember Antiquity , which has 
learnt us their Loves, far from blaming them, have had 
them in veneration , and that ſhe has made her greatelt 7 
Myſteries out of the moſt ridiculous Adventures ; that © 
ſhe hath rais'd upon Altars and pcopled Heaven with & - 
theſe Generations , and that athong the Egyptians we &© 
find ſtately rooms of Fwpiters. Miſtreſſcs. Thus, you Þ 
cannot draw conſequences diſadvantagious to us from 
the Examples of theſe Men-gods, fſecing that as Men 
we hold, that in their Loves they are capable of all the 
weakneſſes of the Common people 3 and that as Gods, 
we ought not to reduce the Religion of. Pagans to our ©: 
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Reaſon, who invented theſe Fooleries to conſecrate ©" 

them. You ſee now, that you have got little by © 

theſe Examples, that we blame the Faults of the peo: 
ple as well as you, but that they have nothing propor-** £ 
tionable to that Love which we preferr. And now y 
you lead in Plato and Ariftone, great Names, andÞ B 
worthy of a great Reſpe&t; and we are (o far from® 
preſuming to cenſure their Actions» that on the cor ® & 


trary we are ready to take them for the Model of our! þj 
own. They have Lov'd, ſay you; we believe a Wilt” G4 


man ought to do it. But during thei Gallantry thy g; 
wrote! 
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wrote Verſes, and did things unbeſceming their Gravi- 
ty. Let us (ce, if in this they did not allow ſomething 
to the Mode of their Countrey, and if upon a matter 
indifferent in their Cuſtomes they have not ſuffer'd their 
Genius to ſport it ſelf. You know how far Greece once 
countenanc'd Love: And you know that Socrates, who 
taught Morality to other mcn, taught Love to Alcibie- 
des; and that amongſt the Works of Philoſophers ia 
thoſe Ages there was (till ſome ſtrain of Love. Now, 
Love then was accompanied with Poclkie, and the Mu- 
ſes were alwaies preſent at Greek Feaſts. Plntarch ſays, 
That in his time men did not ceale to Love, though 
they made no Verſes 3 as if before , theſe two had been 
inſcparable. But theſe Nine Siſters did not accompany 
Lovers with that ſeverity, which they afſum*d for the 
Hynmms of the gods; they came attended by Baccbus 
and Ceres, dreſt, perfum'd,and merry 3 they came,zs we 


' find themin the Poetry of Sappho, Anacreon, and other 


Lyricks, celebrating, amid{t Wine and garlands of Ro» 
fes, the Beauty and Wit of thoſe they Lov'd. And 
this being ſo, can you think it ſirange that theſe Philo- 
fophers follow*d the faſhion of their Countrey in Aci- 


Il the © ons, which:the Manners of thcir Nation and Age not 


30ds, 


only made lawful ,” but. which were fo eſte:m'd . that 
the wiſe Solon, who alſo made Love-Verſes, torbids 
Slaves to make Love, reſerving this honour for Free 
men? Are you offended, that in making Verſes they 
ſerv*d themſelves of the fame Praifes, and us'd the 


*>: fame Language with other Poets , that they employ'd 
: the Sun, the Stars, and the refit of the compariſons of 
| Beaury? If you arenot yet ſatisfied, but will continue 
; toblame thoſe tranſports of Love, which Plato thew*d 
& for Dix, I will anſwer , that *twas Rapture carried 
:\ himito the expreſſion, but that he did not feel in him- 
; (elf 'all chat he aid , nor did think his Verſe ſhould one 
' day be cxamin'd by fo ſevere a Judge as your - 
A 
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And for the Kiſs of Agathon , without examining Gre- 
cian Manners ; let it fatistie us that the World then 
found no fault with. itz nor will we infiſt upon the 
reaſon he had to love Archianaſſa, the Wiſdom of that 
Woman charm*d him, and his conceit of Love hid un- 
der wrinckles , ought rather to pleaſe than offend you, 
For what concerns Zantippe, ſhe it may be you us'd 
lets us know, you did not believe *twas Socrates's wile, 
and I think you only play'd upon the Names, or 
tempted the goodneſs of your Memory ; for,you know, 
the Time and other circumſtances deſtroy this fancy. 
For the Sacrifice of Ariſtotle , if he held the Divinity 
of Ceres as veritable, I would blame him exceedingly 
for having prophan'd it; but if he was undeceiv*'d, 
ought you to wonder, it to honour what he lov'd, he 
paid to his Miſtreſs the reſpe&s which the Vulgar ren- 
der'd to Idols, and perform'd a Ceremony, which not 
only was indifferent to him, but which he laugh'd at ? 
You know that he fled from Athens , for fear leſt the 
Magiſtrates, through the politick necetſity of Govern- 
ment, ſhould uſe him for matters of Religion, as they 
did Socrates, and, as he faid, leſt he ſhould be torc'd to 
fin again(t Philoſophy. Having examin*'d the Actions 


of thele two Great men, we will not meddle with the F 


reſt particularly, becauſe you propoſe them but in grols, 


and our general Reaſons may ſerve to your general Ac- | 


cuſation. Now, as if you had foreſcen, that theſe 
Greek, Examples were weak and could not decide the 
affair, youdeſcend to our Knights errant , and bring in 
Orlando Fario'd , but if you will have Romances , and 
conſent we ſhould draw conſequences from them , we 
have abſolutcly gain'd our Cauſe. But you paſs him 
and come to Antony , Hannibal, Sampſon, Pavid and 
Solomon, (ce a troup of Enemies muſter'd againſt me, 
but a lictle patience will lay this Storm , and in a few 
words I (hall be able to rid my felf of theſe famous 
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Names wherewith M. Menage thinks to oppreſs me, 
Let us begin with Antony ; this Roman having only 
judg'd of Cleopatra by his eyes, and ſuffering himſelf 
to be ſeduc'd by thoſe Flatterers, which ruin'd him by 
upbraiding him with the kindneſſes of this Queen , 
ſtill crying out to him 


O homme ingrat de tant de donx baiſers, 


This Roman, I fay, deſerves to be put amongſt the 
' > Lovers we have bland. To make Love the Author of 
' > Hannibals loſſes, is it not to be ignorant that the Feaſts, 
/ & and Bannia's and Delights of Capus ruin'd him ? and 
! > if Love had any part in it, *twas that dcbauch*d Love 
» | which we condemn, and which ordinarily follows 
* Wincand Idlenefs. The ſame may be faid co the reſt 
if of your Examples, Now after you h4ve cnded their 
- } retail, you paſs on to ageneral Maxim, that all Lovers 
- + areFoolsz which you pretend to prove by their Acti- 

* ons, and by their Diſcourſe ; and to this purpoſe you 


"| leave thefirm Land togo to an Iſland where you afſern- 
P © ble Lovers. And here your Learning furniſhes yoa with 

2 Þ a longtrain of paſſages which you cite trom the Greeks, 
= > Latins, Spaniards, Italian ; but truly you take all theſs 
s = things in the worſt ſenſe, and *tis not fit we explain 


" - them thus literally as you do. They are things , as I 
wi > fajd, that Wit has invented, but does not believe , and 
- a peculiar Larguage , which long Cuſtome hath paſt 
: from hand to hand, amongſt all thoſe who have wrote 
'B" | of Love. Believeme, we ought not to baniſh tigu 
nd Ove, b ght not to baniſh figures 
of diſcourſe : let us not imbroil our ſelves with Lovers 
that make Verſe 3 let us leave them their Pearls, Scarlet, 
Roſes, Lillies , the Aurora and the Sun, which they 
f have poſſeſt time out of mind, But whatever they ſay, 
let us not think they take Hair for Chzins, nor Eyes 
for Archers, If we find one of the Ancients comms 
F manding 
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mandipg his Torch bs put oat, tor the fixe of his Paſſi- 
on makes it light cnolgh, let us not imagine he is per- 
ſwaded *tis ſo: and if we meet with one of the Mo- 
derns ſinging to his Gnitarr, that the Patling- bell ſhould 
be told as often as his Miſtreſs arms her (clf, with her 
two Suns, let us tor all that believe, that this Spaniard 
fear*d a Feaveror the Small Pox, more than the en- 
counter of this Bafilick. 1f I ſhould now combat ©® 
your Citations with others, and ſcek Loves Praiſes in © 
Books, the day would fail betore I could finiſh halt of 
them. As for thoſe Lovers which you make to a&t 
worſe than they ſpeak, which Stab, Hang, and Drown | 
themſelves; 1 can tell you, that *tis out of, taſhion now: 
But if any »f theſe deſperate perſons remain any where, Z 
but upon our Theatcrs, I conſent that ſuch depravers © 
of honeſt Love be. chain'd up, not only in your Ifle of Z 
Petrarch, but in the inzcceffible Ile of Polexander, lelt 
the mode ſhould rcturn again. But to anſwer what you 
tind more to ſay againſt the Humors and Actions of Lo» & « 
vers; you do ill to make Crimes of indifferent Gal. ® #£ 
lantries, of theſe garlands of Flowers with which ® & 
they crown*'d the Doors, or thoſe little Courtſhips # » 
which like Garments fall into the modes of the Age h 


wherein we live, or places where we dw«ll. I could & hi 
ſend you againto Plautarch, who ſays, That what young | 

Lovers ordinarily do, as to go in Maſquerade,to Dance, Þ 

ro Sing, to preſent Noſegays, brings ſome handſom and þ; An 
honeſt relicf to their Paſſion; and in one word, for no 
what concerns theſe little things which you diſallow, $ *he 
Nature hath as great a ſhare in them, as Love, and we jj *<co 
muſt not lay to its charge the defe&s of Humanity, # 4d 
Now there nothing remains but to anſwer the deſcrip-#*ltec 


tion you give of our Youth of both Sexes. In whicd 
particular I cannot do better than to proceed with you 
as Homers Jnpiter , who of two things Agamem 

ask'd, granted him one, and refus'd himonez fo I wi 
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confeſs, there are ſome of our Young Gentlemen ſuch 
as you paint them , and who doubtleſs are worthy of 
your Scorn: but I not only deny that *tis Love which 
betrays them to this condition , but on the contrary, I 
know nothing which can redeem them from it, bur an 
honeſt applying themſelves to forme Lady of Meir. 
The beſt is, that the number of them is bur ſmall, and 
your Satyr hits but few. It is true for the Citizen, that 
the fooliſh Pride which deſcends tov them with their 
Inheritance, and thoſe falſe 1dea's which they form of 
a Voluptuous life, corrupt in them the ſenſe of Vertue. 
But this diſorder is not general. In the mcan time you 
accuſe Love for this Artificial handſcmncſs, which yau 
pretend &ffeminates our Youth , and allcdge that fuch 
men fſcem to feek other men; to which I reply ng- 
thing, but that it were to be wifh*d they reſembled him 
let, who was firſt reproach'd with it, which you know was 
* Pompey, and ycu knowallo, that it it had not been far 
Lo. © oneman, Pompey had been the firſt man of the World. 
41, © As for Pari:, what he did was without doubt of bad 
hich © Example, but I cannot think you will impure his 
want of Courage to his Beauty, for then Hedor thould 
Age have been as very a Poltron as he , feetog Homer cails 
him 
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Hettor ayant le viſage tres-beau, 


n and; And Acbilles ſhould have been the verieſt Coward a- 
\ for monglt the Greeky, ſecing, according to the report of 
the ſame Hemer, he was the faireſt, Let us add, to 
reconcile you to mens Beauty, the requeſt that Thales 
made to the young, Exmetis , that Thales, which you 
eltcem wiſer than all his {ix Co:npanions together, 
finding this Maid accommodating the Hair of Anachar- 
, whom the Barbarians oppos'd alone to all the Sages 
of Greece, he kiſs*d her and pray'd hcr co dreſs up the 
Scytbien in ſuch a manner, that h: might appear _ 
F 2 om 
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ſom to the Company that were to Sup with Periander, 
You ſee then, that B-auty is not a faultin men, and 
that what Faults they have cannot ve imputed to Love, 
And are you not of this opinion, when in that part of 
your diſcourſe wherein you imploy our Gallants to de- 
bauch and pervert the Conſciences of our Ladies, you 
blame them for rot bcing content with a union of 
hearts and wills ? whereby you ſeem to acknowledges 
well 2s I, an honeſt Love which may there be termi. | 
nable, and that thoſe who paſs thoſe bounds by Exceſs, 
corrupt Love, and are not corrupted by it, *Tis true, 
' anſwer'd M. Menage, 1 did merrily tcl] you that theſ: 
| £14%f Gentlemen would not (top there, but I did not ſay they 
Wakes: ought to doſo: and to examine the matter better, if F 
| you reduce your honeſt Love to theſe Spiritual afﬀfedi- © 
ons, I fear your defence is but ill grounded. Not but © 
that 1 know, how Philoſophers in all times have boaft- 3 
ed of this Ucgion of heartsz but I know alfo,what 
Cicero obſerves, that theſe People wrote magnificently 
concerning things, which they praQis'd no better than 
the Common people; and the conceit of a Greek Pot 
pleaſes me well, who faith, he can no more be per- 
iwaded, that a Lover does adore without hoping any 
thing, than that a Beggar does importune a Rich man,” 
without pretending to draw an Alms from him. Aﬀer} 
all, you know how thoſe Stoick Philoſophers wer 
laugh'd at in Athenews , who faid , they had no delight: 
but upon the Soul, Here you will alledge what Pls 
tarch writes, that the love of the Body cannot be call'i?: 
Love; and that Emripides contends for a Love that oulſfs 
purſues the mind 3 and that in fine, an Italian calls t 
Union of hearts 


Ultima ſpeme di corteſi amanti, q 
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But atterall we muſt return to Nature, which hath *® af 1 
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end more noble and more neceſſary , that is, the con- 
tinuztion of the Species, and which diaws us to it by 
the charms of Beauty 3 and conclude,that in deſpite ot 
all theſe retin'd Reaſunings, that thcle Spiritual Lovers 
dwell only in the imagination of thoſe who tcign them, 
In this particular , fays M. 7rilport, I fall in with the 
Opinion of M. Menage ; and for wy part I believe 
that it was the opinion of the Ancicnts, but thoſe who 
have deſcanted upon their Love Treatiſes, have a little 
too much ſubtilizd their thoughts. For inſtance, What 
would you have us judge of the Diſcourſe which S0- 
crates hulds in the Banquet of Zenopbon , but that he 
approves the Love where the Body hath its part as well 
as the Mind ? fceing *tis ſaid, that the whole Company 
were ſo touch'd with this Diſcourſe, that thoſe who 
were Married haſtned home to make much of their 
Wives, and all the Young people ſwore to Marry forth- 
with. Truly, added I, fccing one of the Ancients 
ſai eauty was the flower of Vertue, I cannot think 
M. Ch. will be ſo unjuti to forbid honeſt people loving 
this Flower 3 on the contrary, 1 aſſure my ſelf he 
will judge of Loves as of Orange-trees , which are the 


"© fairer for bearing Flower and Fruit together 3 and that 


' hewiil alſo believe, that Love muſt be ſo much the 
> more ſatisfactory, by how much the Lady we ſerve is 
» Fair, I will not meddlc with you two, replies M. C6, 


> having enough to do to ſave a wholſom Propoſition 


# from the art and force of M. Menage, Bekies, I am 


"= not at ſuch diſtance from your laſt opinion. And if you 


| mark'd my words, I faid, Love might confine it ſelf 
| toa Union of heaxts , not that it ought 3 and in my 
Opinion it may pals further , provided it docs not lead 
? us into diſorder, That which further keeps me from 
= blaming your Opinion is, that I hold the nature ot 
- perfect Love to be ſuch, that it grows in the poſſeſſion 
of what we iovez for a generous mind cannot receive 

F 3 new 
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new favours without augmenting its Paſſion. Thus 
wh:n I have granted you, that Love tends to enjoy- 
ment; 1 muſt add at the ſame time, that the Good 
tend to it by good ways of Honour , Vertue and fair 
qualities, which render a man lovely 3 and that we en- 
deavour toacquire them when we love after this man- 
ner. Onthe contrary, thoſe who manage their paſſion 
i!!. 5nd who love without choice, imploy evil means ; 
whence it h:ppens , that their intreagues being ill con- 
cciv*d and il! conducted, are not laſting, end with Scan- 
dal, and during their courſe are travers'd with contt- 
nual diſorders. Confeſs now, that in this Chapter you 
tind me leſs ſevere than you expeAed, We hnd you, 
f2ys M. Trilpore, in this, as in all the reſt of your Sen- 
riments, very reaſonable. And IT, adds M. M. am 
Cotent to agree with you here 53 and in the mean time, 
replies M. Ch. this will not favous your Opinion ; for 
though 1 confeſs to you, that the Body makes ug part Þ 
of the Object which Love propounds to it ſe," this 
will not ſay that Love is irregular, as you think , but 
On the contrary renders it more accompliſh'd , and the 
Neffion of Beauty is a Cord that binds it more F 
trongly and more ſweetly 3 but this is when we ule it Þ 
well, and that we chooſe before we love. Let ws & 
tome now to an apology for the Ladics , which you # 
handle after a ſtrange rate. You will tell me, you | 
fnean only the Goſtips; if ſo, we are agreed, for your © 
diſcourſe dors not touch me ; but this InveRtive wa © 
wo genera), and *tis not to be thought, that a man who 
hath attack*d the reputation of Penelope and Luecrece, | 


} 
I 


zims cnly at thoſe who make profeffion of being fair, n 


and lay out for a great many Servants. However, I 
am willing to believe, that in this you have imitatcd 
Exzripides, whoblam'd upon the Theater the Sex ir? 
>dor'd in private, and that you have not ſpoken ill df} 
them berauſe you betiev'd it, or becauſe you have beet} 
| wronged} 


fo 
by 


fo 
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wronged by them , and the detign of well defending 
your Paradox hath made you betray your Conſcience 3 
for F know no man r«ſp:&s or cltcems Lacies more 
than you, to ſay nothing of your Loves, in which you 
paſs for the true paſtor fid!, But this Conſideration 
ſhall not ſtop me from :Maulting your diſcourſe ; and 
as you have appear'd to us a great Encmy of Ladics, 
I find my {{lf obliged to defend th:m from your accu- 
ſation 3 which 1 will make appear to you is more in- 
genious than true. In ce, *cis catie to ſuſtain their 
Cauſe; if *ewere unjuſt, their Beauty only wouid (ſuffice 
fo plead it, You mult remember the Judges of Greece, 
and the Courtizan Phrine; this Woman was accus'd 3 
Hyperides defended her ; he was a famous Oratour, and 
one from whom might be expecd all the ſuccours of 
Eloquence ; but the cauſe being very foul , and the 
Judges ſevere, his Rhetorick was too weak , and the 
matter inclin'd towards a hard Sentence : Now to what 
haqthis Advocate recourſe in this deſperate caſe ? to an 
infallible remedy, to the B:auty of Phrine ;, he tears 
the Robe of this Criminal! , and I-ts them fee fo fair a 
perſon, that making Conſcience of condemning her, 
they ſent her away diſcharged of her Accuſaiion 5 
whence Horace learn'd, 


Segnixs irritant animos demiſſs per aures, 
Duan que ſunt oenlis ſubjetia fidelibus, 


[ aſſure my ſelf, if I ſhould do fo, I ſhould not find 
you more difficult rhan theſe Reverend Judges 3 but as 
I donot ſp:zk of Courtizans or Gcflips, fo I have no 
need of uling violent Remedies, and *twill be cnough 
for me toperſwade your Reaſon, and not drag, it along 
by force. 1 ſpeak for Ladies which we call ſolid, 
whoſe Sentiments are elevate and noble; in a word, 
for Ladics which are not of your faſhion, But yer, 

EF 2 | _ Ladies 
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Ladies that can ſuffer Couttfhip ; and we believe *tis 
not misbecoming th:m to make illuſtrious Slaves: and 
we dzrenot be more ſevere than Plutarch, who advi- 
ſes hone(t Women to ſacrifice to Love, It reſts ween- 
qQuire, whether there are many ſuch to be found , or 
only thoſe which you have mention'd. But this Sex 
hath not been ſo unhappy as you pretend. All Ages 
have had illuſtrious Women as well as Men, and they 
have ſhar'd with us in all good qualitics. I will not 
frove their Vertues to you by Examples, which you 
may doubt of; I will not tell you, that during the 
ccurſe of Seven hundred years there was not one marri- 
&d in the 1ſle of Chio, which was not found a Virgin; I 
will not cite the Amazons which fought againſt Her- 
cules ; in the humor you are in you will hold the firſt 
for Apocryphal, and will ſay, the laſt is not very cer- 
tain, I only fay, that jnall Nations Women have per- 
form'd in the general, and in the particular, quantity of 
remarkable Actions both for Policy and War. Hiſtory 
hath plac'd a great many Queens at the head of Em- 
pircs and Monarchics; if we would have marks of 
their Courage, Wit, and Vertue, without ſeeking a- 
mongſt the Modern Indians, or our Ancient Gauls, the 
glorious paleneſs which we fee in the face of Seneca's 
Wife, tells us, ſhe will die with her Husband. Arris, 
by giving her ſelf a deadly wound , teaches us better © 
than Petw to deſpiſe this life. Portis will periſh gene- * 
10aſly aſtcr Brztws. And when we ſce Sopbronia and © 
Olindo inviron'd with flames, wwe cry out J 


O ſpeflacolo grande one 4 tengone, 
Sono amore e magnauimovirtute, 


But we ſhall be ſurpriz'd with a profound aſtoniſhment, | 
ſecing Lena dumb -in the midſt of Torments, and as | 


little apt to reycal the Complices in the Confpiracy of | 
Harmodits | 
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Harmodius and Ariftogiton (who,us Plutarch ſpeaks, had 
drank inthe ſame Cup of Love with her) as that Lio- 
neſs of Braſs could have been , which the Athenians 
would have ereted without a Tongue, in favour of 
the (ilence of this woman. If we would have quali- 
ties more peaceable, Greece, which vaunts of Nine Ly- 
rick, Poets, boaſts alſo of Nine Ladies excellent in this 
kind of Poetry : and Pixzdar, the Prince of theſe Nine 
famous Poets, was the Scholar of Myrtis, one of thoſe 
Ladies, and was not aſham'd to be corre&ted by Corine 
a4, who was another of them 3 nor five times to be 
ſolemnly overcome by her. If we go amongſt the 
Philoſophers, Afatis can boaſt ſhe did ſhare with Al- 
cibiades the Cares and the Love of Socrates, and we 
ſhall find Leontia in the Gardens of Epicurw. Butit 
we deſcend to our Age and our Court , we ſhall find 
as in a crowd theſe wonders, which were but thinly 
ſcatter'd inthe paſt; and we ſhall confcls with reaſon, 
that theſe illuſtrious perſons are the honour of our Na- 
tion, and have their minds no leſs perfect than their 
faces. You know the Ladies 1 ſpeak of as well as I, 
and what honour I owe to this great Princels3 you 
often enter her Palaces, which are fam'd for celebrious 
Schools, where utmoſt Politeneſs is learnt: and I ap- 
peal from you to your ſelf , whether there men arc 
judg'd of by their outſides or the advantages of For- 
fune; Believe me, theſe are the Examples you ought 
to have produc'd, and not have troubled your felt to 
ſhake the Reputation of Penelope and Lwcrece, too 
well eftabliſh*'d by the general opinion and conſent of 
ſo many Ages, todepend upon a ]cfi, a Tradition, or a 
Mannſcript. That which remains to be prov'd is, that 
there does redound very great advantages to thoſe who 
are happy enough to be of the number of our Lovers, 
and who have their Souls rais'd tothat point, that they 
dare afpire to pleaſe excellent perſons of the other —_— 

; tne 
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the heat being over, and it being almoſt time to walk 
abroad, I muſt end, for 1 make conſcience of hin- 
dring you from a walk in an Evening that prepares it 
{ef tobe very freſh and fair. M. Trilport and my ſelf, 
and M.Menage, who took a ſingular pleaſure in heark- 
ning to M.'\Gh. and to whom the matter was not (© 
material, that he ſhould care much though he chang'd 
an opinion, which he had taken up only for Diſcourſe 
fake 3 when, I ſay, we had al) conjur'd him not to 
make ſuch haſte, I have been too long, replied M. 
Chappelein, and I was not reſolv'd to ſpend any more 
time in teaching you a DoGtrine which. you know as 
well as I; however, fceing I am cngag'd, I will add 
a few words. No body replying, he continued in this 
manger: I have always cſtcem'd the Opinion of 
Empedocles, who calls Love the principle of all good ; 
and indeed, when we exactly examine mens lives , ir 


does ſeem to be the ſotrce and original of whatever | 
paſſes well. For whether we conſider the policies of | 


Towns and bufincels of Peace, or whether we regard 
the Wars of Nations , which have been the Theaters 
of Heroick Vcrtue , both publick employments and 
private retreats owe to Love what they have of fair 
weet ,, and honeſi, To begin with War Plutarch 


takes notice of divers Nations, who were —_— to & 


Loye and extreamly Warlike: he reckons up feyeral 
Great men addicted to Love. We may ſay, that this 
divinity preſides no lefs in Combats than in the calms 
of Peace; at leaft, the Lacedemonians Sacxificed to 


tim in the head of their Troops , when they were rea- | 
dy to begin a fight. The Candiots did the fame, only F 
with this difference, that they drew out the faireſt Þ 


men from among their ranks to offer this Sacrifice. 


There have been Nations who to aſſure themſelves of Z 


I 
| 


Victory, would have the perſons lov'd SpeQtators of | 


the aQions of their Lovers in fight. But to ſay al | 
Di 


-. 
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Did Antiquity ever fecany thing more gallant than that 
Cohort of Thebans, which they call d Sacred, and 
which was compos*'d of Lovers? And do not you 
fancy the criticiſm of Pamenes , who cenfures the Sage 
Neftor for having in Homer put the Greeks in Battel by 
Nations, whereas he ought to have put all the Lovers 
by themſelves ? I willingly pick oue Greek Examples, 
becauſe we muſt confels, that this Nation knew and e- 
ſtcem'd Love bettcs than any other 3 but yet I know 
not any which has not had its brave Lovers, or where 
Valour does not owe much to Love. To this purpoſe, 
I remember that amongſt other Romances which 
were brought me once from Spain, one of the Songs 
began May rebuelto anda Jaen ; this Romance ſpeaks of 
a ſally the Chriſtians made upon the Moors : the Chri- 
ſtians might be twelve or fhiteen hundred , all Gentle- 
men of Honour and Lovers in earneft , theſe are- the 
words of the Song, or rather of the Hitiory, for theſe 
Songs ſcrv*d then tor Chronickes. Now the Poet, for- 
etting Religion and Countrey , for which the moſt 
Garful become valiant, attributes the Victory the $ 
wiards grit only to Love. They allied out, fays 4 
when they had tuft folemnly ſworn upon their Mi- 
ſtreſſes hands, not to return to Feen without a Captive 
Moor, and thoſe who had Miftrefles exceeding fair, en» 
gag*d for four Priſoners. If from theſe general A- 
Qions we ſhould paſs to particular ones, we might 
judge that Plato had good reaſon to call Love the 
General undertaker, and that ke believed Love gave 
Courage, ſceing the only recompence he appoints for 
the Conquerours after a tight, is the pleature of choo- 
fing amongſt the faireſt perſons her he beſt likes, and 
to kiſs her. In this your Perceforefts hath imitated 
him, and the prize in One of his famons Tour waments 
is to kiſs the faireſt Woman in Great Britain, Now 
theſe Tomrnaments , which during the time of Peace 
were 
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were little Images of War , never had 'other object but 
the Love of Ladies ; -and as they paſt into Exrope with 
'the Moors, fo among the Moors *rwas Love invented 
them: I will end this after I have let you know, that 
Ferdinand and Iſabel could not conquer the Kingdom of 
Granads till the King Chico had baniſt'd the Aben- 
cerages, that is to ſay, Love; the Knights of this Race 
being the greateſt Courtiers, and the molt amorous of 
all the Africans, Yea, Fame had rais'd them to ſuch 
a high eſteem for gallantry , that *twas ſaid, never any 
Abencerage had ſerv'd Lady of Granada without being 
favour'd by her , and that never Lady was thought 
worthy of the Narne, if ſhe had not an Abezcerage to 
be her Servant. Thus much is ſaid by the Moor Abin- 
deraſi in the Diana of Montmajor; where the Hiſtory 
of this Lover ſeems to me fo lively handled , that if 
it were ſeparate from the body of the Romance , what 
Greece hath beſt in this kind would have no other ad- 
vantage over this ſmall Adventure, than that of An- 
tiquity. And now having ſeen Love cover'd in the 
arms of Mars, valiant and victorious ; let us place him 
in a condition a little more tranquill, in calms and 
peace, Zeno the Stoick, teacheth us , that in this eſtate 
he hath care of things which concern the welfare of 
the Common-wealth , and that he is the god of Liber- 
ty, Friendſhip and Concord: And we read in Athe- 
new, that he was much honoured in the Alliances of 
Nations. After this, if we conlider the good manners 
of a City, the Atbenians, the moſt poliſh'd men in 
the World, will ſhew us in the Academy dedicated to 
Minerva, the Statue of Love with that of this god- 
deſs. If we ſeck Opinions more regular than the 
Common ones, and will not be ſatisfied but with4hoſe 
of Philoſophers, Atbenews will inform us, that in the 
place where they did their Exerciſes was rais*d the 
Statnes of Mercury, Hercales and Cypid; to ſhew that 
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Eloquence and Strength are unprofitable, unleſs Love 
guides them. If we have a mind to pals a little amid@ 
honeſt divertiſments, Exripides will tell us , that *tis 
Love which hath beſtow*d Verſe and Mulick upon us. 
And an Italias will confirm you io this opinion, 


Amor primo truovdle rime e verſi, 
E ſuoni e canti, e ooni melodia. 
»© 0g 


But not to do all by Authority , but aſter theſe con- 
vincing Teſtimonies to give ſome place to Reaſon, I ask 
ot you if it be not true, that Man being an animal born 
to live in Society, amidſt this great diverſity of humors 
which we behold the moſt accommodating are the bet? 
You will grant me this without doubt; but this Com- 
placency is nothing elſe but a detign to pleaſe , and that 
we have not this deſign without ſome obje&, 1 do 
not ſuſpe& you will deny rne. In the mean time,uſually 
Young people donot take up this deſign to pleaſe , but 
in order to render themſelves agreeable to Women, 
that they « may return them their Love ; for, that nei- 
ther Ambition nor Avarice can carry them to this, I 
belizve you will alſoconfeſls. Then at the ſame time 
grant me, that by this Love is bred in mens minds the 
quality which is moſt necefſary to Civil life, which is, 
to know perfefly, and without trouble to accommo- 
date ones felt to the Manners and Sentiments of others. 
And without doubt, this ſweetneſs of Spirit is fo much 
an effe& of Love, that the Thebans did not ordain that 
Love ſhould be praRtis'd publickly amongſt them , but 
with delign to adulce and bend their Manners , which 
were too groſs and rude. But Love not only renders 
us capable of aRing civilly, and of being eſteem'd , it 
not only gives us good qualities, but corrects our bad ; 
and Plutarch compares it divinely to the DiQator , 
whoſe poWyer ſuſpended the funions of all p— Ma- 
giltrates 
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giſtrates of the Rowen Common- wealth , whereby he 
would fignifie, that all our other Paffions do not appear 
when this poſſefſes us. The Polyphemw of the Poets, 
not only forgot his barbariſm and cruelty when he fell 
in Love, but, as one of the Ancient ſays, he went fo 
far asto turn gallant, and comforted himſelf in his love 
with ſinging, Put» himſelf, this inexorable God 
Et ces barbaves cours que jamais Pamitie, 
Ni les pleurs des bumains weſmeurment 4 pitie, 

gave up Evuridice to the love of Orpheus ; Circes left 
her Wichcrafts for Ulyſſes, with whom ſhe treated in- 
cerely and faithfully. Did not Love make anable man 
of an Ideot in Baccace, who repreſents his Cimon in his 
nature ſo much a Black, that to increaſe the number of 
them he voluntarily left the City to dwell in Woods ; 
And becauſe likeneſs breeds love, he reſfolv'd to ſeek 
no Friendſhip but that of Animalsz and as a good 
Politian he imitated them ſo well, that he forgor hu- 
mane Speech , retaining only a confuſed and indiltin& 
found, which fgnified nothing but the befiiality of 
Cimon. One day, whether by chance or deſtiny, he 
found a beauteous young Lady fleeping-under theTrees 3 
he thought he ſaw the Sun lying in the ſhade 3 ſhe 
wrought in him a Miracle contrary to that of Meduſa*s 
Head, and of a Stone he became a mar. He began to 
uſe that Reaſon whichat firſt he did not know , and to 
himſelf diſcours'd excellently well of Beauty: it ſeem'd 
that Capid by the wound in his heart let in vertue into 
his Soul; he beheld that face as an excellent book , and 
in an inſtant became a Maſter in Loves School 3 the 
brightneſs of thoſe eyes though ſhut , did ſhoot light 
into his eclipſed underſtanding , and in a ſhort time he 
prov*d an excellent Philoſopher, and a gallant Courtier, 
Does not this bring us to the Italian Proverb ? 


Amor pao far gentil un cuor villano. , 
| | i 
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If theſe Allegorical infiructions are not enough , Hi. 
ſtory will teach us, that the Courtizan Lais became 
ftaid and conſtant when ſhe fell in love with Hippolo- 
chus, We ſay further, that Love can make Prodigies 
in Arts and Sciences 3 and we may call to mind, that at 
Antwerp they admire to this day the famous PiRure of 
Drintin, whom this god in one year, of a Smith which 
he was before, made the beſt Painter of his Age. If 
the nobleſt Sentiments are inſpir'd by Love if *tis he 

that corrects our defcds 3 if whatever is handſom in 

Civil life and in Military aCtions proceeds from this 

noble Paſſion, ought we not with Ewripides , pray the 

gods to preſerve us from having to do with thoſe who 

are not initiated into theſe Holy Myſteries , who this 

Poet calls fierce and ruſtick Spirits z and have we not 

good reaſon to adviſe Young people not to ſhun Love, 
but touſe it well? and this I think is enough to eſta- 
bliſh what the Izalian lays down as an afſured Maxim, 


Tutto e perdnto il tempo che ci accanza, 
Se ia amar non fi ſpende, 


He had ſcarce ended theſe words, whev. &c. 
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Conſpiracy. 


9, HE Conſpiracy of Walftein was 
certainly one of the moſt famous 
Enterprizes of the laſt Age 3 and 
therefore ſuch as are pleas*'d with 
the recital of great Actions, and 
who would profit themſelves of 
the Vices or Vertues of Famous 
men, will like the Hiſtory, *Tis 
+ this perhaps hath engag*d many Learned men to give us 
divers relations, which I Thould efteem perfect, if they 
were not interefſed. But certainly the Animolities of 
contrary fides in which moſt Authors are found, ſlides 
inſenſibly into their Writings, and Invedtives or Flatte- 
ries fill up the room of Truth. Some have accus'd the 
Emperour of Cruelty 3 many prais'd his Prudence and 
Juſtice, Theſe have render'd Walſftein a Monſter ; thoſe, 
a Hero: whilſt love to the Court of Vienns , hatred to 
the Houſe of Awſtriaz a delign to pleaſe or to offend, 
hath depriv'd thera of the —__ of ſpeaking, 


, 
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I, not being preoccupied with any of theſe Confide- 
rations, and finding my ſelf at equal difiance from hope 
and fear, c(tcem it no offence againſt modeſty, if, aftcr 
fo many Famous men, I alſo write a Relation of this 
Conſpiracy. But we muſt firti ſpeak of the manners and 
power of this Man. 

Albert Waljtein was of a great and bold Spirit , but 
unquiet and enemy of Repoſe rall and (trong of Body; 
his Face rather majeſtick than pleaſant; he wes natu- 
rally very Temperate, ſleeping little , alwaics in action; 
ſupporting eaſily Cold and Hangcr 3 flying Plcafurcs, 
and ſurmounting, the incommoditics of the Gout and 
Age, by temperance and exerciſe ; ſpeaking little, 
thinking much 3 writirg all his Aﬀairs himſclt ; vali- 
ant and judicious in War ; dextrous in raiting and fu- 
ſtaining Armies ; ſevcre in puniſhing , prodigal in re- 
compenting, but with choice and delign 3 always htirm 
againſt evil Fortune 3 civil in occaſion, otherwile proud 
and herce z immeaſurably ambitious 3 envious of others 
Fame, jealous of his own; implacable in his hatred, 
cruel in his revenge 3 apt to kindle; a friend of Magni- 
hicence, Oſtentation, and Novelty ; extravagant in ap» 
pearance , but doing nothing without deſign 3 never 
wanting the Publick good tor pretcxt, though he made 
all ſerve tothe growth of his Fortune 3 defpiling Reli- 
gion, which he kept in ſervice of his Policy. Extreamly 
artificial, chiefly in appearing dilintcreſs'd , curious and 
clear-fighted in the defigns of others , moti adviſed in 
the conduct of his own 3 above all, dextrous in hiding 
them and was by ſo much the more impenetrable, s 
he affected in publick candour and liberty, blaming in 
othcrs that diſſimulation whereof he ferv*d himfelt on 
all occafions. This Man, having fiudied carefully the 
Maxims and Condu& of ſuch, who from a private con- 
dition had arriv'd at Sovercignty, was always fill'd with 


thoughts and elevated hopes, defpiſing fuch as cor 
eentec 
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tented themſclves with a Mediocrity, In what cſtate ſo- 
ever Fortune placed him, he drcamt always of mending 
it: and at laſt being come to that point of Greatneſs, 
that there was nothing but Crowns above him, he had 
the courage to think ot uſurping that of Behemia. And 
though he knew the deſign full of peri! and pertidioul- 
neſs, he deipis'd the danger which he had always fur- 
mounted, and thought al! zions honeſt which tended 
ro Empire. *Tis true, that Ambition, conjunQure of 
Afﬀeairs, aud the accidents of his Fortune, repreſenting 
the Enterprize juſt and facile, puſh*'d him upon the exc- 
cution, 

But it is neceſſary, before we begin the Recital, to re- 
fleQ upon his Life to the time of his Revolc , that we 
may be the better inform*d, what it was that intic*d 
o to this Conſpiracy, and the means that he u- 

ed. 

They who have ſaid Fortune rais'd Walſtein from the 
Plough, and that his Birth was obſcure, err'd through 
Malice or Ignorance: for his Father was a Baron of 
Bobemis 3 that is , one of. the greateſt Lords of that 
Kingdom, in which there are neither Dukes nor Mar- 
queſſes. The Barons being ſo jealous of their Dignity, 
that if a ſtranger Duke would be naturaliz'd Bohemian, 
they would oblige him to quit his Title, and to content 
himſelf with theirs. Belides, they meaſuring the 
greatneſs of Families by their Antiquity, ſome Authors 
have reckon'd that of Walſtein -among_ the chicf, 
though not the richeſt, His Father brought him up in 
the Proteftayt Religion, and would have had him apply 
himſelf to Letters but his turbulent Spirit not being 
proper for the repoſe of the Muſes, his Maſters drove 
him from their Schools, where, inltead of fiudying, he 
made leagues an4 parties, and took off his Compani- 
ons from their obedience and diſcipline. Such force 


hath Nature in that age, when it can neither be hid 
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by diffimulation, nor corre&ed by prudence. By this 
his Parents ſaw themſclves conſtrain'd to ſend him to 
Court ſooner than they intended 3 fo they preſent him 
Page to the Marqueſs of Bxrgh, Son to the Arch-Duke 
Ferdinand of Tnſpurch, Whilſt he remained there, fal- 
ling from a high Window without hurting himſelf, he 
turn d Cathelick; and fancying, that after this happy 
ſcape he was rcſerv'd for ſomething extraordinary, he 
quits his Maſter with intent to Travel 3 thereby to ren. 
der himſelf worthy of that , which his deſtiny ſeem*d 
to promiſe him, He ſees Germany, England and France, 
accommodating himſclf to the manners and habits of 
thoſe Countries 3 noting their Scituations , Laws and 
Forces, taking from cach what he liked beſt, and atlaſt 
fits down at Padua, having curiouſly vilited the reli of 
Italy. Here it was that he repented his negle@ of 
Learning ( abſolutely necetfary ro a Great man.) and 
render'd himſelf capable of Arts, it not knowing in 
them. Particularly he fails upon the ſtudy of Politicks 
and Aſtrology , which ſuitcd his genius and his deligns: 
pleating himſelf infinitely with thoſe Maxims which 


" are diliaſted in publick by thoſe who praQtice them in 


private 3 fancying for himſelf immoderate Grandeurs, 
lodg'd in the Stars, which he did not forbear to hope 
for, though his Reaſon ſeem*d to ſet them at an infinite 
diſtance. But partly awaking from this dream, his mind 
ſiuf'd with vaſt pretentions , perceiving that with his 
ſmall Forces *twas not poſſible for him to compaſs his 
deligns, reſolves to accommodate his means to his 
ends by ſeeking in Marriage a rich and noble Lady; 
and gain'd, by his excellent addreſs, ſo much on her 
affections, that ſhe preferr'd him to ſeveral Great 
perſons, who were ingaged before him. And after ſhe 


'was married , continued ſo deſperately amorous and 


_ that ſhe had almoſt kill'd him by mixing with 
is drink one of thoſe Philters , which inſtead of wit- 
ning 
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ning the mind wounds it 3 making ſtrange havock in the 
body that ſuffers its violences. A Poyſon by fo much 
the more inevitable, as it ttands for a mark of affection 
with thoſe that give it. He was ſcarce recovered when 
his Wife dics without Children , leaving him her Heir 
ahd Maſter of a great Eltate, Soon after, the War of 
the Arch- Duke Ferdinand with the Venetians breaking 
ont in Friol, he imbrac'd the occation he had fo often 
wiſh'd, and thought fo neceſſary for him: believing, 
that to able men , the way of Arms was the moſt cer- 
tain and ſhorteſt to arrive at Greatneſs 3 whereas Peace 
might enrich many, but rais'd few: ſo levying at his 
own charge three hundred Horſe well appointed , he 
offer*d his own and their Service to the Duke at the 
Sicge of Graditk; where, by his liberality to his Offi- 
cers, and readineſs to ſuccour his Souldiers in their 
neceſhties ; by his conduc in War ; often fortunate, 
alwaics remarkable, doing aQions extraordinary ; praif- 
ing other mens, filent in his own ating with vigi- 
lance and care keeping his Troops in abundance, when 
the whole Army wanted ; he put himſelf in the repu- 
tation of one, that among(i many good qualities had 
ſome extraordinary , and gain'd , together with the 
friend{hip of Ferdinand,the charge of Colonel over the 
Moravia Forces, | | 
The Troubles of Bobemia following , and the No- 
bility of that Kingdom conſpiring againſt the Empe- 
rour, Waljtein continued faithful, though the Rebels 
ſolicited him by offers of chief employment, and by the 
hopes and recompences of the War. But he pretend. 
ing vo leſs from the Emperour, and as yet preferring 
things certain and honeſt to things doubtful and tumul- 
tuary, after having endeavour'd in vain to repreſs the 
Sedition of Prague, when he ſaw that he could not keep 
his Moldavian Troops in their obedience, and that his 
Countreymen had confiſcated his Eftate,he got as _ 
G 3 O 
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of the Publick Treaſure as he could, and retir'd to Vi- 
enna, where all was ſqueez'd from him except twelve 
Thouſand Crowns, which he had conveyed away, and 
with which he rais'd a Thouſand light Horſe, But here 
I muſt not omit one paſſage, which ſhew'd the parti- 
cular care that Fortune took of this man 3 which is, 
that at the firſt of theſe Troubles, and before the Rebels 
had begun the War , the chief of the party enter'd in 
Arms, and without leave into' the privy Chamber of 
the Emperourz where they made their propoſitions 
with ſuch infolence, that one of them, his hand on his 
Sword, durli fay , *twas that ſhould ſatistie their de- 
mands, if denied. In this fear and ſurprize of Ferdi- 
nand IWalitein arriv'd by chance with a new rais'd 
Troop, which he meant to ſhew the Emperour, which 
oblig'd theſe bold Rebels, who thoug|i:t themſelves be- 
tray*d and lolt, to throw down their Arms and to caſt 
themſclves at th: Princes toot , whoſe favour Walſtein 
poſſeſs'd from this time to that of his revolt, Whilſt 
what he did in this War , particularly his defeating fix 
Thouſand Hungarians with tifreen Troops of Horle, 
purchas'd him an cxtream Fame and an extream Envy, 
(for never any could ſeparate theſe two ) the Prince of 
TL eiſtaine conſtituted Judge of the Bohemian Rebels and 
Governour of the Kingdom , accuſed him at Vienna, 
But he, that well knew the nature of the Court , where 
Abſence is criminal, if it be not defended, and where 


Safety is alwaies found, if we will buy it, haſtned thi- | 


ther with ſixty Thouſand Crowns, and not only pur- 
chas'd an eſteem for his Innocence, but minding to ac- 
quire ſome of the Great ones, that might prote& and 
ſuſtain his Fortunes ; beſides that Artitice and Interell 
gain'd him divers,he marrics the Daughter of Charles of 


Arach, chief Counſellor and Favourite to Ferdinand þ 


and by the credit of his Father in Law,and the fuccours 
of Money, which he lent the Emperour in his preſſing 


nee | 
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neceſſities, he obtain'd,beſides his light Horſe, two Regi- 
ments of Foot,and the charge of Scrjeant Major General, 
The Victories of this party and the wezkneſs of the 
Revolted having in appearance ended the War,}Palſtein, 
who perceived how things went , and knew that the 
Rebellion was rather difſembled than «xtir&, and that 
the Leagues made all over Exrope againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria might furprize it unprovided ; undertook a 
thing as memorable as extraordinary, and whereof the 
execation might ſeem impoſſible tor any Private man, 
who had not thai credit with the Souldier which his 
good condudt had gain'd him. He offer'd the Emperour 
to raile an Army of thirty Thouſand men at his own 
charge, on condition he might be General: and ſo 
wrought by his Induliry, his Friends, and by ingaging 
his whole Eſtate, that he in a ſhort time accompliſh'd it, 
and ſucceeding to the charge of the Marqueſs of Moxt- 
negro, who was depos'd tor having unfortunately ferv'd 
the Emperour in Tranſylvania, he ow'd his Dignity to 
nothing but his Ambition and his Vertue. In this high 
employment he addcd much to his Reputation. He took 
theTown andDioces of Albert24.Conquer'd Hall and its 
Biſhoprick;waſted theTerritorics of Magdeburgh;enter'd 
into thoſe ot Anhalt, tortificd Deſſau; defy*d Manefield, 
and with him four T houſand Flemings, the chict Force 
of the Daniſh Army. Aﬀtcr that, having taken Debſt, 
and perceiving that Mansfield and Weimar with their 
Forces bent towards Hungary by way of Sileſia, to give 
lite to the Rebellion and joyn with Bethlem Gabor, he 
purſu'd Bethlem and Mansfield, and finding them at 
the Siege of Noevegrade, vanquiſh*'d them 3 cut in 
pieces the Janizaries that were come to the ſuccour of 
Tranſylvanis, and drove Mansfield out of Germany, 
who had been its Terrour for ſo many years. Return- 
ing into Silefia, where he found Weimar dead , he ob- 
lig'd half his Troops to ſurrender themſelves , ard 
H 4 overcame 
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overcame the reſt, took in all the revolted Towns, and 
after he had pacihed the hereditary Provinces, led his 
victorious Army, ftrengthen'd by that of Tilly, againſt 
the King of Denmark, With theſe great Forces he 
defics the Marquis of Urlach, conquers the Archbiſho- 
prick of Breme and Holſace, fill'd his Troops out Q 
the new Levics that Charles of Lauemburgh had rais 
for the Enemy ; render*d himſelf Maſter of all that 
lies between the Ocean and the Baltick Sea 3 leaving the 
Kirg of Denmark nothing but Glzeſtad, and that little 
corner of Land which is {cparated from the reſt of his 
Dominions. And though the King had tempted his 
Fortunes, he was ſtill worſted; Falftein driving him 
out of Pomerania, into which Province he had made 
a deſcent and progreſs3 forcing him to remount his 
Ships, where yct perhaps he had not found his ſafety, if 
Walſtein had had Sea Forces: infomuch as from that 
time to the Peace of Lubeck, the Dane never enter- 
priz'd any thing, contenting himſelf to ſuccour thoſe 
of the Sound, whoonly were able to ſtop the torrent 
of the Imperial Arms, which ſo many Nations had in 
vain oppoſed. 

In this flouriſhing eſtate of the Empire, Walſtein wil- 
ling that his Maſter ſhould profit himſelf of his Victo- 
ries, and build the greatneſs of his Houſe upon the 
weakneſs of his Enemies , leaves Tilly in Friſe , under 
pretext that ſomething of the Rebellion remain'd, and 
that there he ſhould take up his Winter quarters: but 
in effe& it was, that the Emperour might not have any 
longer the Duke of Bavaris for Companion, and that 
himſelf might remain, without Competitor, ſole Dire- 
* Qtor of all things. After this, knowing well that the 
poverty of the Common people and the depreſſion of 
the Great ones, were the ways that lead to the ſervitude 
of Nations, free and little affeed to the Emperour ; 
inſtead of disbanding this multitude of Souldiers, who, 

having 
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having conquer'd all, ſeem'd now uſcleſs, he rais'd ſeve- 
ral new Troops, and augmented the number of his 
Officers, to increaſe by their charge the poverty of 
thoſe who were todefray it. His own Example taught 
his Commanders ſumptuouſneſs and profuſion 3 and, 


* to furniſh that, Rapine and Violence, All Germany 


was overflown with theſe Troops: they could no longer 
diſtinguiſh Friend and Allies, from Enemies and Neu- 
ters. The Infolence of the Souldicr being unpuniſh'd 
was boundleſs; as was the Oppreiſion of the people 
and their hatred againſt Walſtein , who they believed 
the Author of thele Evils. Belides, from the Impe- 
rial Court was iffued a ſevere Edi, declaring all thoſe 
Traytors that were found to have any way participated 
inthe Counſels of the Rebels : by which they had the 
means to ſecure themſelves of the Great ones, and 
got money to ſatishe the Souldiers and Courtiers. It 
being not only eafie, but honeſt in appearance , to ca» 
lumniate thoſe they meant to ruine. And that the King 
of Sweden, who ſo many miſerable wretches look'd 
upon as the laſt retuge of their Liberty , ſhould not 
when he would, or toment a Rebellion , which with- 
out him could have no force, or oppoſe himſelf to that 
abſolute dominion of Auſtria, which Walſftein labour'd 
toeſtabliſh 3 after baving condemn*d the Duke of Mes 
kelburgh for holding Intelligence with the Enemy 3 and 
being by the gift of Ferdinand, Maſter of his Eſtate 
and Titles 3 Walſteix ſecures himicit of all the Ports in 
the Baltick Sea, except the Soxzd, to which he laies 
violent Siege , and put all his care to the equipping of 
a Fleet, that might render him Maſter of theſe Seas, as 
he was of Germany, And now, in ſpight of hatred 
or envy, he might quietly have enjoy*d the glory of 
hisgreat and faithful Services , if his Pride , that was 
always above his Fortune, had not tranſported him. 
But being born away with a blind preſumption of him- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and an inſupportable deſpifing of others; made 
Prince of the Empire and Duke ot Meckleburgh ; fty1'd 
Highneſl, eating alone; ſtamping Money 3 and in his 
Equipage, Expences, and ſolicited Audiences affeRing 
to reſembleKings,he corrupted the ſolidity of his Vertue, 
and gave the World averhions for his injurious and irre- 
gular Vanities. 

The Peace with the Danes being concluded at Lx- 
beck, the Emperour, extraordinarily prets*d by the 
Clergy, on whom he depended in all things , precipi- 
tates himſelf after their paſhons, and reſolves to give 
the Jaſt blow to the liberty of Germany before it was 
weak enough to receive it. He publiſhes an Edict, 
commanding the reftitutien of all the Eccleſiaſtical 
gonds, which the Proteſtants had uſurp*d from the firſt 
Troubles of Latheraniſm; believing » there could not 
happen to him any ſiniſter accident : Not from abroad, 


whilſt the King of Sweden and Bobemia were in War; Þ 


he of Denmark weary of his Loſſes, and the Tranſylva- 
mans divided into FaGtions; the French buficd among 
themſelves and in Ttaly. And at home he had Walſtein; 
ever terrible to the Factious, and Armies ready to ſtifle 
any Sedition before its growth. But the Proteſtants, de. 
ipoil'd of Lands which they had inherited; and ap- 


prehenſive, that in ſequence of that, their liberty of F 
Conſcience might be taken from them too; tinding Þ 


themſelves in deſpair on theſe conſiderations of Reli- 
gion and Intereſt 3 and the Princes of that party per- 
ceiving well, that *twas they were aim'd at 3 amongſi 
others, the EleQor of Saxony ſecing the command of 
Magdeburgh taken from his Son, which the Town had 
beftowed upon him; the Pope having nominated for 
their Archbiſhop Leopold the Son of Ferdinand; en- 
deavour'd to find remedies for theſe utmoſt extremi- 
. ties, and, by the help of the French, to oblige Guſtav 
Adolphus King of Sweden, alarm'd by what was done 

Jos. on 
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on the Baltick-Sea and ambition of Honour, tocome to 
their affiftance under other pretences. On the other 
fide, the Catbolick Princes, to whom the Greatneſs of 
the Houſe of Auſtria render*d it terrible 3 and general- 
ly all people oppreſt with that Poverty to which they 
were reduc'd by Contributions and Winter quarters 
(the invention of Walſtein, and not any thing of pub- 
lick calamity) demanded of the Emperour a General 
Aſſembly for the good and quict of his' Empire, 
Chiefly the Duke of Bavaria ſolicited this Dict 3 toge= 
ther with the Ele&or of Majence, who he had put in- 
to his opinion. The Bavaros mortally hated Walſtein : 
whether it was, that he thought him an enemy to the 
Peace of Germany or whether he had ambition to pre- 
tend himſelf to the Eleforate , which *cwas faid the 
Emperour had promis'd him, and Walſtein oppos'd. 
He ſaw alſo that his General Tilly was remov*d , and 
found that abſolute power lefſen'd, which he had me- 
rited by his fidelity in the greateſt peril of the Empire, 
and by his Services in ſuſtaining the declining Fortunes 
of Ferdinand: and, that which' touch'd him neareſt 
was, that the fruitof all his Labours remain'd in the 
hands of Walſtein ; apprehending, that this prodigious 
Power, to the eſtabliſhing whereof he had contri- 
buted with the hazard of his life and Fortunes, might 
be the ruine of both, if his Enemy , who never par- 
don'd any, continu'd any longer the Arbiter. Theſe 
Conſiderations having calt him into fezr and anger, 
which ordinarily increaſe proportionably as their Sub- 
jets are juſt; he was the man that moſt earneſtly ſo- 
licited the Aſſembly, and the Cepoting of Walftein. 
Puſh'd on alſo by Monſicur de Lem the French Embaſ- 
ſadour, and the Capuchin Joſeph, 3 man of Intrigues. 
It was he alſo, that to obtain chis Diz: , and to hinder 
the Emperour from diſcovering , they meant to dimi- 


niſh that Authority wiich he had uſurped, gave him 


hopes 


_ 
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hopes, that his Son ſhould be elected King of the Ro. 
mans; an infenſible introduQion to ſucceſſion in the 
Empire, His Arts took place in a mind that wiſh'd 
nothing more 3 for we believe” calily what we defire 
earneſily. The Emperour with his Son came to Ratiſ- 
bone the end of June 1630, where all. the EleRors 
were met, eXcept thoſe ot Saxony and Brandenbnrgh ; 
who excus'd themſelves by their Deputies, as not able 
todefray the charges of the Journey, the great expence 
of Walſteins Garrifons having impoveriſh'd them: 
and *twas true, that fourteen compleat Regiments had 
Wintcr'd in the Territories of Brandenbargh only. The 
preſent neceſſity, and the fear of the future, augmented 
the boldneſs of the Eleftorr. And, befides their depen- 
danc: on the King of Sweden, who had begun the War 
in Germany , they. were imbolden'd by the abſence of 
Forty thouſand men, who, contrary to the advice of 
Walſtein, were employed in the War of Mantoxs , or 
loft in that of Polonis, They were further encourag'd 
by the Frexch Embaſſadour : for upon complaint made 
in the Diet by the Duke of Lorain, that a powerful 
French Army was upon the Frontier, the Embaſſadour 
afſur*d the Elefors, they were there only to ſuſtain their 
Propoſitions in caſe they ſhould be refuſed. They firſ 
treated the Peace with the King of France; it being of 
the Proteſtants intereſt not to be ingaged with him, that 
he might the more freely affit them. Next, they r& 
folv'd upon an Aſſembly at Frankfort the year following, 
touching the Edie of the reſtitution, ſeveral difficul- 
ties impeding the determination now: the Proteſtant: 
expeQing, that before that time the King of Sweden 
ſhould render it null ; and the Catbolicks believing, that 
their right would be fortified by the poſſcfſion which 
they had. But when they came to ſpeak of the affairs 
of the War, all theſe parties with one common Voice 
demanded the depoling of Walfteisj, and it — 
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if they had aſſembled for nothing elſe. The hatred born 
him was generalz and the weakneſs of the Emperour, 
aſtonifh*d by this unthought of blow , was enough to 
draw a conſent tolay him afide, and fo to firip himſelf 
of his Power and his Fortunes, and to abandon a man 
whoſe ruines had never been ſo much their ſtudy, if he 
had been'lefs faithful to him , or had render*d him lefs 
powerful, The Spaniards, who often were the Ar- 
biters of his Councils, defiring one lefs proud , and 
more obedient in his place, fſceing that the King of 
Sweden was deſcended into Pomerania, were content 
with Tilly, who the Duke of Bavaria, willing to re- 
afſume his Authority, offer*d them to oppoſe him. The 
Emperour faw himſclf conftrain'd to disband his 
Troops of the upper Germany, and to conſent to a 
reformation of the reſt, which loſt him the greateſt 
part: the Souldier accuſtom's to pillage, could not or 
render that which they had taken, or reſolve to take 
no more. Nor did the Diſorders ſtop here : the Ge- 
nerals Anbeim and Hoftchen ſought entertainment clſe- 
where, and a great number of Officers lett his Service. 
So that from that abſolute eſtate, which made Germa 
tremble under Walſtein, the Emperour by his weakneds, 
the artifice of the Proteftants , and the paſſions of his 
own, was reduc'd in an inſtant to dread the Swediſh 
Forces, which Walfteis would have lighted , if in his 
Authority he had retain'd 'the chief Grength of the 
Empire. His Miniſters perceived as well as he , but 
too late, that they were deceived ſeeing, that after he 
had forſaken all the intereſts of the Empire, on the 
hopes of making his Son King of the Romans , the 
Elefiours way*'d his nomination by proroguing it 
_ in ſuch matters , holds the place of a civil Re- 


In 
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In the mean time Walſtein having heard of his be- 
ing depos'd, though the ſuddeneis of the blow fur- 


prized him , ſcem*d rather to regret the Misfortune of - 


Ferdinand, than his own: Without ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf, he only ſaid, that the Emperour was betray*d, and 
his Council corrupted. That fame Vertue which had 
gain*'d him the Generals Staff, ſerv'd him to reſign it 
ip appearance without diſorder or grief. His difplea- 
ſure for all that was very great, but very ſecret, and on- 
ly known of his Confidents. Divers Colonels repair'd 
to him : ſome he kept with him ; affign'd others upon 
his Lands (whither he ſent them) to live honourably ; 
being in this careful of his Friendſhip and Reputation, 
Reſolving to keep ſuch men as he guels'd by this vo- 
luntary proof could never abandon him, whatever the 
dangers were which he might be caſt into by his am- 
bition and reſentments. For certainly, under this pro» 
found ſimulation of a moderate Spirit, which he affe- 
Red in his Misfortunes , he hid an extream delire of 
Revenge, and caſt projets to put himſelf iato ſuch a 
condition, that they ſhould not again take away his 
employment, if the neceiſity of affairs would that 
they recall'd him to itz whereof Joby Baptiſta Seni 
his Aftrologer ſhews him approaching hopes , and 


whereof he afſur'd himfelt by the Judgment he made F 


upon the diſorder of the Empire: confhrming thus 
by his own ſolid reaſoning, the conjecures of an uncer- 
tain Art. And thus he fills his mind with high and 


. bolddeligns, even then, when he ſecms to think of no- þ 


thing but a private life. L 

And now it may be ſeaſonable t9 fay ſomewhat of 
his Cuſtomes, and of his Domeſtick life z that you may 
ſee better how all his ations tended to raiſe him above 
other men, and with more certainty judge of what 


wewrite ; to which theſe Remarks ſeem not altogether | 


impertinent ; but truly I fear, that in reading i 
there 
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there will want belicf for the Hiſtory , and that the 
Truths 1 ſhall deliver, will paſs for the deſcriptions of 
a Romance, This notwithſtanding ſhall not forbid me 
to ſpeak of them, without exaggeration, without 
envy- To begin with his Houſes: That he liv'd in 
ſeem'd rather the Palace of a Monarch, than the dwel- 
ling of a particular man: for he ſhar'd in this weakneſs 
with other men, who leave piles oft Stone for the 
Monuments of their Greatneſs z not dreaming of thoſe 
importunate accidents of Nature or Fortune , which 
may deſtroy them in a moment ; and at the beſt, what- 
ever care is taken to preſerve them, they ruine of 
themſelves. His Houſe at Pragae received thoſe that 
came by fix great Gatesz and in 2 mighty ſpace of 
ground, caſt its foundation over the ruines of an hun- 
dred Houſes, that were pull'd down to make way for it. 
The apartments were beautiful, magnificent and com- 
modiousz the ornaments and movables repreſented 
Luxury and Abundance, and his Lodgings thew'd them 
in Exceſs. I would willingly deſcribe the retail : the 
Gardens, beautified with a great number of Statucs 5 
the Fountains, Grots, Fiſh-ponds , Volarics3 rare for 
their extent, planted with Trces, tili'd with Birds of 
all ſortsz if the Hiſtory would ſuffer unprofitable, 
though pleaſing digreſfions, The Model of this Pa- 
lace was different from all others: whether it was, that 
he believed his faſhion of Building the beſt ; or whe- 
ther by this particular affe&ion, he would alſo in theſe 
things ſtand at diſtance from vulgar Cuſtomes. Near 
his Houſe at Gidziz he built a Wall about a fair Park, 
where he kept above three hundred choice Horſes. 
For his Stables, of choice ArchiteGure z Marble Man- 
gers and Fountains to fall intothem: I forbear to make 
any particular remark on them , for almoſt all the Ger- 
max Princes are curious in theſe, If Death bad not 
conſtrain*d him toleave his Caſile of Segau untiniſh'd, 
| poſſibly 
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poſſibly he had ſurpaſs'd in that Editice all thoſe of the 
Ancient Romans, as he equall'd them by inlarging the 
Town of Gidziz, building a Charter-houſe , founding 
a Colledge of Feſuites, and a Church of the Proteſtants, 
Admirable in this particular , that all this was done in 
thoſe few years that he was Maſter of his Fortune 
whereas often , the lives of two Kings do not ſuffice 
to finiſh a Palace, For his Expence, *twas an unheard 
of profuſion. A hundred Diſhes always ſerv'd up to 
his Table: and the neatneſs added much to the good 
Chear. Fifty Halbardeers were the conſtant guard of his 
Anti-Chamber ; Men choſen by their Faces,and known 
by their Actions. Without were Centinels, and every 
where Lacquies. Twelve men march'd continually 
about his Palace to hinder Noiſe, which he could not 
ſuffer: in this,delicate even to weakneſs. He entertain'd 
ſixty Pages, Sons of the be Houſes ; who learnt their 
Exerciſes under famous Maſters, which he kept on pur- 
poſe, His Liveries were gorgeous and rich. He had Þ * 
an infinite number of Gentlemen attending him; four h 
of his Chamber inform'd him of thoſe would ſpeak Þ P 
with him, and brought them to audience. Six Barons L 
and fix Knights were always near him to receive his i 
Commands. The Steward of his Houſe was a Lord Þ ©* 
of great Note. When he took the field, he had for his 

Baggage and for his Table fifty Wagons drawn with the 
fix Horſes, and fifty drawn with four , and tix Coaches 
for Gentlemen of Condition, that follow*d his Court, 
He always carried with him fifty Leer Horſe , beautiful 
to wonder, and cover'd with the moſt precious Harnels, 
and theſe led by fifty men , each mounted on a Horſe of 
price, Such as love frugal and modeſt Vertue will 
blame this Pomp, whilſt ſuch as adore outward Vanity 
will like it , and all will judge it cafic for Walſtein, 
living more ſplendidly than Kings, to aim at their rank 


and dignity. I have not mention'd the Palace of his 
Wife, 
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Wifez the Penſions he gave, or the Recomperces: nor 
of the vaſt ſums he ſpent throughout Exrope to be in- 
formid of all; I have ſaid enough, methinks, for my 
delign and for my leaſure : Belidcs, that things of this 
nature pleaſe in paſſing, but tire us when we dwell upon 
them. Let us then betake our ſelves to the Hiſto- 


who in his ſtead they oppoſed to the King of Sweden, 
having little experience in Military Afﬀairs 3 ſome want- 
ing Courage, others Foreſight 3 all, good Fortune ; 
their Party was weakned by ſeveral loſſes. The E- 
leQors of Saxony and Brandenburghleft it openly, joyn- 
l ing with Gaftavus 3 and *twas only Tilly, that ſuſtain'd 
, fora time the burthen of the War. He, who poſleſt 
a Þþ the Vertues of a good Captain , Fortune, Prudence, 
Valour, Care ; and, what is rare, Picty, endeavour'd 
| toarreſi the Victories of the Enemy , and to maintain 
ad the Reputation of his own. But whether it were, that 
n he alone was not ſufficient for the conduct of the Em» 


| 

| TY. 

7 Aﬀter Walftein had given up his Command , thoſe 
0 

d 


_ perours Armies, and thoſe of the Catbolick Princes, 
= Leagu'd for the defence of Germany ; or whether he 


his was deſtitute of the abſolute Authority of Walſftein 3 
ſo that not daring to undertake any thing , without 

his Þ <*nfulting the Council of Vienna, or the Confederates, 
« the time to deliberate loſt him that of Action; or 
- finally, whether it were that Fortune , which favours 
” R things in their growth , pleaſes her ſelf in forſaking 
Oe them in their maturities, he was vanquiſh'd at Lipfie 
arr” Þ andthe loſs of this Battcl made the Empire decline to- 


= wards its ruine. More than half Germany was ſub- 
nt Gill FRed to the Swede ; the Duke of Saxouy ſeiz'd on 


Bobemia ; the Lantgrave of Heſſ caſt himſelf on the 
lideof the Vicorz the EleQor of Triers ſought pro- 
ection of the French, and the danger ſeem'd/ fo great 
d the Duke of Bevaris, that he ſtagger'd in his fidelity 
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to the Commen Cauſe, and the Houſe of Awuftriz, 
*T was beli: ved alſo, that the King of Sweden might 
have ended the War by the Conqueſt of the Heredi- 
tary Provinces, it he had turn'd his Force thither after 
this Battel: but truly , without refleting on what 
migh: be ſaid to the contrary, humane Counſel feems 
to be {ubje&ed to a Superiour cauſe, that excules its de- 
fects; and in all aRions there is often a fatality , that 
overbcars Prudence or blinds it. In the mean time, 
Gujtavus being, bufied in the taking in the Mein and 
Rhein , thoſe of Vienna ſeeing he did not march that 
way. having leifure to diſmiſs their Fears, employ'd 
themſelves with diligence to fad ready and apt Reme- 
dics for theſe Evils, and after many Conſfalcations , the 
extremity of their Aﬀairs obliged them to have recourſe 
to Walſtein, who only ſeem'd capable to re-eſtabliſh 
them, it he would undertake it, They contider'd his 
Courage, augmented by Difficulties, far from being 
terrified by them; induſtrious and pathonate to exe- 
cute what others held impoflible z his aQive Vigilance 
never ſurpriz'd 3 his Riches, proper to facilitate great 
deſigns, and ready to ſuccour the neceſſities ot the 


Empirez his Credit, his Intelligences, and the defire F 
the Sculdier had to ſerve under him. And as it is the 
fault of ourNature to hold no mean,neither in Proſperity F 


nor in Aﬀidcion, thoſe to whom his Vertue had been 


intolerable thep, when he ſeem'd uſcleſs, prais'd in him F 
im this preſſing occaſion even things vain and fortuitous, þ 
They believed moreover, that he would return to his | 
employment with an extream ſatisfaQtion ; that what- 

ever diſguſt he had in loſing it, his Ambition , which þ 


was the Maſter of his other Paſſions , would Riflehis 


reſentment 3 that this his obftinate cleaving to a Pri-Þ 


vate life, had leſs of truth than oftentation. On thek 


and the like Conſiderations they reſolved to ſhew hin 


ſore afured hopes of hjs re-eftabliſhmene-, cherchy 
if 
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todraw from him ſome teſtimony of his defire thereof; 
and thought, that by ingaging him to ask that Charge 
they were willing to give, the Obligation would be 
lis, and the Conditions eaſter. To th:s purpoſe , not- 
withſiandig the oppoſition of the Spaniards, who 
would never conſent, they diſpatch*'d Maximilian Wal- 
ſtein, Maſter of the Horſe to the King of Hungary, 
having firſt inſtruted him in what they thought ne- 
ceſſary : for belides that he was his Nephew , he was 
one of thoſe he treated with moſt eſteem and confi- 
dence. He then goes to viſit him at Z:man , where he 
remain*d after the loſs of Prague z and after he had 
entertain*'d him with a general diſcourſe of the Aﬀairs 
of the Empire,that he might be the leſs able to penetrate 
the aim of his diſcourſe, he dextroſly turns his Speech 
on the Praiſes that were beftow*d on him in the preſent 
occurrence, and upon the dctire all people had to fee 
him again undertake the defence of the Empire; ad*+ 
viling him not to reject the occalion, but to go forward 
towards that Fame that attended him. Walſtein per- 
ceived well the Artificez wherefore minding, accord- 
ing to his projets, to hide his defign more carcſully 
now he faw it ready to take effe& 3 and todraw all 
advantages from the neceiſity of Aﬀairs, he fift, 
touching his Intereſt, anſwer'd ſparingly and modeſtly; 
then extended his diſcourſe unto the ſweetneſs of his 
condition, and the deſire he had togrow Old in quiet 3 
no more to tempt that Fortune which had treated 
him ſo ſhamefully, that though ſhe were minded to 

ive himall again, yet it muſt be by robbing him of his 

epoſe: and coming at laſt to deplore the Misfortunes 


| of his Sovereign, asif he had been deeply affeRed, he 
| mingled with his diſcourſe tender and doubtful words 3 
' fuch as might not wholly take off the hopes of his Ser- 
| Yice, but repreſent it almoſt impoſſible. 


H 2 Now, 
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Now, the Miniſters of the Emperour ſeeing they 
had advanc'd little by this means , preſs'd with time 
and danger , ſerv*d themſelves of the only 'way which 
remain*d to a& openly, to intreat, to offer , to yield 
to any thing that they might bend him. The Baron 
of Dueſftemburgh and the Count Wardemburgh , his 
Friends, attempted him ſeveral times, but in vain. 
His obflinacy appear'd fo great, that they had deſpair'd 
roovercome it, if the Prince of Echamberg had not 
Jabour'd in it, And *twas to him all men expected 
Walſftein ſhould yield,baving lived a long time with him 
in the ſtraiteft confidence, and always powerfully ferv*d 
him at Court ; imploying all his diligences to prevent 
his Fall, and in his diſgrace never grew cold. They 
confider'd alſo the Authority of this man; powerful 
over the inclinations of the Emperour, whoſe Dirc- 
Ror and Favourite he was. And certainly his Favour 
was not ill plac'd z the greatneſs of his Merit going 
even with that of his Fortune. He then cauſed himſfelt 
to be carried to Zenam, being much vexed with the 
Gout ; and after he had given Walſtein the Empe- 
rours Letters, dictated as the preſent occurrence would; 


he lively repreſented the Honour of ſaving his Prince Þ 
and Countrey 3 the obligation they muſt have to him; F 
the beauty of ſach an Enterprize 3 the Fame, and what F 
elſe might fiir up a mind paſſionate of Glory. He ad- Þ 
ded the Intreaties of Ferdinand, that he was Arbiter | 
of all; that he might diſpenſe z that he might a; | 


with afſurances he ſhould tind an entire Obedience, and 


great Recompences : engaging for that the Credit of f 
the Emperour and his own, which he knew to be great, | 


and had ever prov'd it certain. 


Walftein, though he ſaw that it was time to cloſe, f 


yet at firſt deny*d his aſſiſtance, though in a fainter 
manner than ordinary : oppoſing, as in doubt, the ma- 


lice of his Enemies, ready to calumniate what he 
| might 
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might do; the facility of the Emperour to believe 
them, and perhaps to caſt him off after he had drawn 
Service from him: And beſides, though he might be 
ſecur'd in theſe particulars, he asked, where was the 
Army whereof they would make him General z and 
what means to ſet right a deſperate Aﬀair. But at Jaft, 
ſecing himſelt inceſſantly prefs*d', ſometimes teigning 
to acquiels in their perſwafions; ſometimes, to give 
way to the importunity of his Friends, he promis*d 
his Service z but for Four months only : in which time 
he would be fole and abſolute; and that ended, lay 
down this burthenous Authority 3 to which Echamb 
conſented ; believing "twas enough he had cngag'd 
him to the Imployment, in which the occaſions them- 
ſelves might oblige him to continue, if his Ambition 
did not ſo havirg conſulted of what they thought 
needful,after this final Reſolution they departed. Walſtein 
being left alone, unquiet and raving , began torevolve 
in his mind the greatneſs and difficulty of that which 
he was about to undertake; ſometimes meaſuring it by 
Fear, which renders every thing haxd 3 ſometimes by 
Ambition, which finds nothing ſo. The impoſſibility 
of uſurping a Kingdom from a legitimate Prince 3 and 
of ingaging to Rebellion a People,that make Obedience 
to their Sovereign a point of their Religion; the danger 
of truſting ſuch aSecretsthe ordinary infidelity of Factious 
minds;the puniſhment and Infamyzif it did not ſucced;it 
it did, the Murthers, Poyſons, and diſtruſt of all things 
terrched him, On the other fide, his reſentment of 
his ill uſage; his hatred, appetite of Revenge, and 
above all, his covetouſneſs of. Rule, which could never 
be extinct in his unruly mind , blindly precipitated 
him. He ſaw the half of Germany under the King of 
Sweden; the reſt tottering and ill afſur'd ; the Princes 
of Emrope Leagu'd with Guſtavus , or ll|-willers to 
the Houſe of Axftrisz this Houſe in decline: And 
| H 3 he 
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he judg'd by theſe ConjunCtares, the time ripe for No- 
velty. He well knew, that extremity of Afﬀairs only 
having forc*d the Duke of Bavaria and the Spaniards, 
powertul at Viexua , to conſent to his re-eſtabliſhment, 
he could expe& no other recompence of his pains, if 
he ſhould ſettle the Empire, than to return to his Pri- 
vate condition , and to a ſhameful and obſcure lite : 
_ Wherefore he thought it more juſt to ſcrve himſelf of 

thoſe Forces his Encmics had put into his hands , 
in venturing to ruine them and to raiſe himſelf, than 
to ſecure them and to loſe himſelf. He thought he had 
the opportunity and the means, He- conlider'd himſelf 
conſummate in the experience of Military Afﬀairs ; 
dear to the Souldierz; ready to command a mercenary 
Army 3 hardy, opulent, and induſtrious ; always fuc- 
cour'd of Fortune; whereas he look'd upon the Em- 
perour as ſlothful; little addied to Arms of a foft 
Nature; flow, expos'd to deceits, and more proper 
to diſſcmble Injuries than to repulſe them. In this 
violent agitation, floating in doubts , ſometimes em- 
bracing the beſt reſolutions , ſometimes the moſt per- 
nicious 3 after he had a Jong time ſuffer'd theſe tor- 
ments, he abandon'd himſelf at laſt to the worſt Coun- 
fels, and determin'd to attempt the uſurpation of 
Bobemia ; not bcing able to varquiſh the motions of 


his vext and ulcerated mind , nor reſiſt that cruel paſſi- Þ 
on for Greateſs, which never left him in repoſe. But F 


ſecing, that the execution of ſuch a deſign depended 
on thedifpoling of ſeveral things that mult be publick 


and interpreted , being naturally fram'd to diſlimula- 
tions and feignings, he reſolv'd, without admitting any | 


Contident of this his laſt reſolution , to bury it under a 


profound Silence, and to apply himſelf intirely to.a&t 
in ſuch a manner, that all he did ſhould feem to tend | 
to the good of the Empirez to the end that his deligns | 


not being ſuſpeRed at firſt, they ſhould not beable to 
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ruine the beginnings, that are uſually weak: and that 
when they ſhould come to be diſcover'd , he might be 
ina condition to carry them on by force. Being thus 
confirm'd againſt the danger, and refignd intirely to 
ſomething more powerful than his Reaſon z wh<ther 
you will call it Fate or Genius ; he began inſenſibly to 
drive on his ends, for which he had need of much 
Time, great Fortune, and many Artifices® And this 
was the ſtate of things and the delign of Waiſtein, 
when he was recall'd to his Imployment. Aſter this, 
to put the Aﬀairs of the Empcrour in reputation, who 
had ſcarce any left ; and to relieve the people in their 
Fears by railing a belicf in them, that this fide wanted 
only a Commander , and not Forces 3 willing alſo to 
build up a great Opinion of himſelf, he gives out Com- 
milhons tolevy lixty Regiments 3 treats with the King 
of Poland tor twenty thouſand Coſſacks ; negotiates with 
the Duke of Loraix to engage him in the War 3 ſends 
into {taly to buy the beſt Arms, and every where ſows 
Reports advantagious for his Party. And to the end, 
that the ſucceſs might not deceive his Attempts , and 
that with more facility he might aſſemble his Troops, 
who were to be the ſource of his ſecond Greatneſs, he 
choſe the Territory of Znaim to form the Body of his 
Army in: inclirrd to it by the commodious ſcituatioa 
on the Contines of Moravia and the Hereditary Pro» 
vincesz where, notwithſtanding the Swediſh War, A- 
bundance and Peace had remain'd , and where the fury 
of the Enemy and the Domeſtick miſchiefs of Wirter 
quarter had not penetrated. In this place , whillt he 
wrote civilly to the Colone)s , diſſembliog his natural 
Fierceneſs, treating them with marks of Courteſy and 
Friendſhip, adding largeſs and profuſion , (paring nci- 
ther Care nor Coyn , Souldiers flocking to him upon 
his Credit 3 he raisd in two Months an Army, if not 
anſwering the Fame in number, | yet "(was mere than 

H 4 could 
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could have been expeRed : aided in this by voluntary 
Contributions of the principal Miniſters of Vienna; 
great for the particulars, but made more conſiderable 
by the neceflity 3 fupplying out of his own Money for 
the poorer Officers, and ingaging the Richer by his 
addreſs to raile Troops with theirs, feeding them 
with hopes of -recovering all out of the riches of Prey 
and Garriſons. 

When he ſawall was ready, caſting himſelf again 
within his wonted Artifices,he wrote to Vienna,thut he 
had ſatisfied his Promiſe, and that now he would re- 
tire ; that the Army was ready, but he wiſh'd Dome- 
ſtick Peace; that they ſhould ſend a General and grant 
him a retirement. He knew for all this , that what he 
askd was impoſſible: for having put into imployment 
the Captains he retaind in his diſgrace 3 given Regi- 
ments to his Kinſmen and ancicnt Conhdents , under 
Pretence of ſparing the principal Pay , and training up 
new Souldiers under old Commanders, obliging the 
Colonels to hazard all they had upon the fole hopes of 
his Parol 3 winning the Chiet Oficers by high Imploy- 
ments, corrupting the Souldiers by Preſents, and all 
men in general by the expeQation of his Fortune z he 
had ſo order'd things, that this Army could not ſubhſt 
without him, and reduc'd the Emperour to an abſolute 
neceſſity of maintaining him General. 

When they knew at Vienna, that he perfiſted to lig- 
nifie diſlike of the Service, the Miniſters of Spar 
and thoſe of Bavaria, attempted once more to take his 
Command from him. The firſt, who govern'd the 
King of Hangary by means of his Wife, abſolute up- 
on his Spirit, and depending wholly on their Counſels, 
took this occaſion to render that Prince Maſter of Arms 
and of Afﬀairs, The Duke of Bavaria fear'd to ſee 
the Command in the hands of him whom he had de- 


ſpoil'd of it. They urg'd both of them, that the Power 
confer'd 
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confer'd on Walſtein caus'd the Revolt, and *twould 
confirm the Rebellion, if it were renew'd , and make 
thoſe contrive to revolt, who hitherto remain'd faith- 
ful; that the preſence of the King of Hungary would 
lead Princes and People back to their Allegiance , -who 
would be aſham'd to bear Arms againſt the Son of their 
Sovereign, and who mult one day be ſo: belides, what 
opinion would Exrope entertain of the Succeſſour to 
the Empire, if he ſhould be depriv'd of this Com- 
mand? And what greater Argument of the weak- 
neſs of the Empire, than ſhametully to betake them- 
ſelves to a man, who deſign'd Misfortunes to it * That 
this was to condemn of Imprudence the laſt Councils, 
and expoſe themſelves afreſh and voluntarily to dan- 
gers 3 thatunder pretence of Publick good they ought 
not to truſt Walſtein, nor put him in condition to re- 
venge the Injuries he believed to have rcceiv'd , eſpe» 
cially fince a delign of Rule might be mixt with his 
appetite of Revenge, and our Fidelitics hardly defend 
themſelves againſt theſe two ; that this man was proud 
and immoderatez that he every day fcatter*'d new 
marks of his Indignation, and that in his retreat at 
| Prague he had meditated nothing but dangerous and 
| Validefigns 3 diſſimulation and revenge. 

But theſe Conſiderations, though pregnant , gave 
way to the neceſſity of imploying him for the confer- 
vation of the new Army, the chiet ſupport of the Im- 
: perial party. Ferdinand himfſclf calling to mind in his 
| preſent calamity , the formidable eſtate Wherein this 
General had once plac'd him as it is ordinary for the 
| unhappy to ſuffer themſelves to be blinded with the 
weakeſt hopes, flatter'd himſelf with thoughts of re- 
trieving his former Greatneſs, and ſecur'd himſelf 
of the Fears they endeavour'd to inſtill, Beſides, his 
Council, jealous of the direRion of the Aﬀairs of Ger- 
many , which the Spaniards went” abqut to uſurp 


hoping 
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hoping that Velftein joyning with them, might uphold 
their credit , favour'd his Cauſe and declar'd, that the 
Houſe of Aw(tria had need of him; that *twas ne- 
cefſary to reſerve the Emperour for laſt extremities, 
and not fit to expoſe the welfare of his ſtate to the 
Youth and Courage of his Son, eſpecially in a con» 
junQure wherein they could not err twice, and wheres 
in full experience of the Military Art was ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient, They added, that the Duke of Bavaria oppo- 
ſed good deſigns, becauſe *tis natural to hate thoſe we 
have wrong'd, and that he prefer'd his private Ene- 
mies to the general good 3 that he would ſtrip the Em- 
pire 'of its beſt detence, the more cafily to betray it. 
For at this time the Loyalty of this EleQor became 
ſuſpeted, and by intercepted Letters they found, 
that he manag'd a Peace with the Swede, 

And thus the care of the War was put upon Wal. 


ſtein : but as all his feigned coolneſs was only to ob- ; 


tain Advantages on which he might found his Uſurpa- 
tin, perceiving that they did not act tincerely , and 


that the hatred of his Enemies gave way only to the Þ 
deſpair of their Aﬀairs, ready to break out again, Þ 
when they could ruine him ſecurely ; that the good- Þ 
will of Ferdinand ſeem*d conftrain'd , and that hi F 
words were by fo much the leſs real, as they were ve 
hement and common in fear 3 he confirms himſelf in Þ 
| his reſolution ef maintaining his Authority by fraud and Þ 
by force, believing he could do nothing unjuſt againff Þ 


his mortal Enemies. 


And now, after many Inſtances , having declar'd 


that he was ready to do what they would , provided 
they furniſh'd him with what was neceſſary; EF 
ehamberg and the Biſhop of Vienna, who were 1& 


turn'd with ample power to grant him any thing 


urging him to declare what he deſir'd , as one tha 


accepted of a weighty Charge , and ask'd only tas 
| ehing 
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things as might aid him to overcome the difficultics of 
it, with much confidence he told them , that ſeveral 


* reaſons would have forbid him accepting the Com- 


mand whercin he was ingag*d , if the love of his 
Countrey and delire to ſerve his Prince had not con- 
troal*'d them; that he had already imployed his Eſtate 3 
that he was ready to hazard his life alſo 3 that they 
would have him add his Honour , which he cſteem'd 
above Riches or Lifez that he was upon the point to 
begin a War, in which *cwas raſhneſs to. hope a good 
ſucceſs; with a Great and War-like King , hitherto 
Arbiter of Victory and Fortune , againſt whom he 
ſhould only oppoſe new and vanquith*d Souldiersz that 
he could exped nothing from the weakneſs of the Em- 
pire, the diviſion of its Councils , the falſenefs of its 
Allies 3 that he found he was the mark of Hatred and 
Envy 3 that in this condition , where every thing was 
againſt him, and he had nothing but his Virtue 50 en- 
courage him, they expeged with impatience the ſuc- 
ceſs of his Imployment 3 that if good men wiſh'd him 
proſperous, becauſe he labour'd for the Publick good, 


| his Enemies long'd for his ruine , which they prefer'd 


to their cauſe, prepar*d to accuſe him as guilty, if he 


| fail'd to be happy, and to impute to him as Crimcs 
' the faults of Fortune, 
' hov'd him to ſee, that good men might not be deceiv'dz 
” that Malice might be diſappointed , and his Honour 
| preſerv'd ; and that it —_ 

' gainſt his mind had call'd him to ſuch difficulties,ſhould 


That for theſe Reaſons it bc- 


ut fit, that thoſe who a- 


grant him what they, as well as himſelf , muſt judge 
neceſlary to his preſent condition, and without which 
they would ruine the Afﬀairs of the Empire , and his 
Reputation. Rs 
Aſter this diſcourſe , which in appearance was fo 
much the more innocent , as it ſeem*d free and dif- 
intereſſed, he gave them Articles containing, That, 


they 
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they made him General of the Awftrian Armies, and 
Arbiter of Peace , with an intire, abſolute and inde- 
pendent Power 3 that the King of Hwngary ſhould he- 
ver come to the Army 3 that he might by his private 
Authority, and without communicating with the Coun- 
cils of Ferdinand or the Chamber of Spire , diſpoſe of 
Conhiſcations, Permiſſions and Graces 3 and that the 
Hereditary Countries ſhould be appointed for the Win- 
ter quarters of his Army, 

Theſe Conditions were hard , and Walſtein to excuſe 
them alledged, That great Enterprizes were ſcarce 
ever ſucceſsful, but under the Conduct of one man; 
that often the iſſue had been unfortunate where many 
were mingl:d in Command 3 that the Romans , when 
they had chas'd away their Kings, were forc'd in the 
dangers of their Commonwealth to create DiQtatours; 
that Guſtavis ating alone, on weak beginnings found 
himſelf ViRorious beyond his hopes ; that on the con- 


frary, a multitude of Maſters had loſt the beſt Soul- F 


diers of the World, and brought the Empire almoſi to 


its ſubverſion; that this Example was cnough to let | 


us ſee, how weak Power becomes when *tis divided; 
that the fear of Shame and delire of Glory made vs 
at vigorouſly, fo long as they touch'd none but our 
ſelves, but when they were in common, we neglected 
that reputation and that blame , whereof little would 
come to our ſhare. He imploy*d the like Reaſons for 
Negotiations of Peace, where number hurts the ſecret ; 
where different Intereſts and divers Conducts hood- 
wink Prudence, retarding or diverting opportunities 
of Treating. He added, that it would not be advar- 
tagious the King of Hungary (bould Command in the 
Army, nor fit he ſhould Obey 3 that *twas not con- 


venient Souldiers ſhould leave the Service, and go tof 


ſeek Rewards of their pains at Court , where their 


Faces were ſcarce known, and where ordinarily =_ 
wat 
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ward men and Flatterers diſguiſed Truth , decry'd the 
beſt Actions,and uſurp'd the place of Merit 3 that *twas 
necefſary Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould be preſent 
in Armies, if we would preſerve Order and gain Af- 
fectionz that there were no Souldiers , that fight for a 
ſteril Famez that the dcfire of Gain and Greatneſs 
drew them to the War 3 that their Blood was the price 
of their Fortunez that the tranfport of our Paſſions 
being the cauſe of our Crimes , the pleaſure of fati(- 
fying them would turn theſe Crimes into Habits, when 
not ſeverely chaſtis*'d 3 that upon hopes of Impunity 
bad men were hardned, Good men corrupted, and Diſ- 
cipline ruin'd 3 that he did defire permiſſion to efta- 
bliſh his Winter quarters in the Hereditary Provinces, 
only to ſerve himſelf of it in extremity, and to main- 
tain his Army, if he ſhould be reduc'd to that Re- 
treat, other parts of Germany being harrasd and 
poſſeſt by the Enemy ; that he thould endeayour by all 
ways to Winter elſewhere, but if the fortune of Arms, 
always doubtful , ſhould draw the War in length, as 
*twas probable, or if Fortune ſhould continue laviſhly 
to favour the worſt fide , they ought reſolve to ſuffer 
this moderated inconvenience, unleſs they had a mind 
toſce the Swediſh Troops pillage the Provinces, and 
the Heritage of Ceſars become a prey to the Barbarous. 
Though all this appear*d neceſſary and innocent, yet 
the thoughts of Walſtein aim'd further , and tended 
fo graſp a DiQatorſhip in the Empire , that he mighe 
render Ferdinand deſpicable, deſpoil'd of his Majeliy, 
and reduc'd tca perfeR Idleneſs; and alſo to accuſtome 
the Souldier to acknowledge him their only Maſter : 
every one ordinarily fixing his Servitude to the preſent 
| fear or profit; and does not wonder to ſee the Sove- 
| reignty uſurp'd by him that a&ts all, from him that vo- 
untarily fitting ſtill , ſeems to have given it away to the 

more worthy. 
Now 
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Now, the better to cover his intentions, and to ſhew 
that he did not ſiretch his deſigns beyond thoſe of a 
Private man, after his Propoſitions that regarded the 
Publicx, he made others for himſelf; earneſtly urging, 
that the reward of what Service he ſhould do,might be 
«Mgn'd him in Azſtria, and that his reſtitution to the 
Dukedom of Meck/eburgh ſhould be compriz'd in any 
Treaty of Peace that might be made : as it he dreamt 
of nothing, but to joyn himſelf to, and depend more 
than ever upon the Houſe of Auſtria ; limiting his Am- 
bition and his hopes to the bare recovery of his anci- 
ent Dignity. Praying further, that if they ſhould call 
him off from his Service , he might have fix Months 
warning, to prepare himſelf, as he ſaid, to retire with- 
out diſorder : whether it were to make them believe, 
that holding his Authority as a thing indifferent and 
uncertain, he was far fromany thoughts ot keeping it 
by force z or whether he defir*d to have this warning 
given him, that he might be the better able to carry his 
defigns to their ends without precipitation, if he found 
himfelf oblig'd to it. 

After they had grantcd himevery thing , the Spani- 
erds accommodating themſelves to A fairs, and,accord- 
ing to the time,feigning Joy for his re-eſtabliſhment, ſent 
him their Order of the Fleece, as a publick mark of Ho- 


nour and good-will. However, that their proceeding Þ 
might not be ſuſpe&zd of difſimulation or weaknels, 
and that they might not ſeem totally to abandon their Þ 


Pretentions to rule in Germany, they propos'd,that after 
the recovery of Behemia, the King of — ſhould 
remain at Prague with an Army capable to defend that 


Kikgfom, and to maintain jt in Peace and Obedience. 
alſtein applauded this Overture (though he per- F 
ceived whither it tended) being certain to hinder the | 
execution, and condeſcended , fearing leſt they ſhould 
avgure ill from his refuſing, The Duke of Bavaris for | 


Saws 3. ns An E#tKK.:. aw _ - 
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bis part, ſearing to draw the implacable hatred of his 
Sh upon his Countrey , bow*d to the ne- 
ceifity, and choſe the leaſt Evil, breaking off his plotted 
accommodation with the King of Swedes, and ſubmitc- 
ted anew to the Fortune of the Empire. 

In the mean time, the Court of Vienna was bulicd in 
publick proceſſions, and paid Vows for the ſucceſs of an 
Army deſtin'd to its ruine. But Walſtein perſwaded, 
that whilſt they acted nothing, they addreſt themſelves 
in vain to Heaven, which hates the Prayers of the floth- 
ful; and on the contrary, that he could not fail of Suc- 
ceſs whilſt he ated with vigilance, diligence and pru- 


- dence, buficd himſclit only to haſten the preparatives to 


his deſign, and attended his good Fortune. 

The mention I have made of the Spaniards at Vieu- 
#4, minds me to fay ſomething of them in a few words, 
and only for the clearing of the matter, When Charles 
the Fifth bad ſhar'd to his Family the Empire and the 
Kingdom of Spain , his Succefſours remaining in the 
Union, belicv*d it was their intereft to make the fame 
Peace, the ſame War, to have the fame Alliances; what- 
ever concern'd the Greatneſs of their Houſe being, com- 
mon to them 3 and after they had confulted together for 
the publick benefit they ated apart, and cach did his 
own buſineſs. Rodolphus and Matthias did thus. But the 
Troubles of Germany oblig'd Ferdinand to implore,with 
more importunity than ordinary, the power of the 
Spaniard : they valued themſelves upon his ealineſs and 
the urgency of the occaſion, to ſeize on the office of his 
Miniſters, and would themſelves have the government 


; anddiſpoſal of thoſe aids of Men or Moneys wherewith 


they afliſted him. As this firſt Uſurpation took effec, 


| they fortified themſelves in the Emperours Council by 
} Penſions and Preſents, fo that at length nothing was 
' done without them. Afterwards their Embaſſadour 
t | had a particular Council to deliberate of that which 


ſhould 
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ſhould be propoſed in the general, where moſt Reſoluti- 


ons waited upon his projects 3 not without the extream 
jealouſie of thoſe among the German Minitters, who pol- 
ſe the Favour of Ferdinand, and would Govern them- 
ſelves, accounting it a ſhame, that Strangers ſhould 
meddle in the adminiſtrations of the Empire. Thus 
were the two FaRions oppoſed, and the Empire diverſly 
agitated.. Let this ſuthice. | 

Walſtein having laid ſo happily the foundation of his 
Revolt, deliberates to prolong the War, that he might 
have time to gain the Souldiers, to ruine the Duke of 
Bavaria by the Swedes , to weaken the Hereditary Pro- 
vinces by Winter quarters, and at leaſure to make his 
Peace with the Enemies of his Maſter. Without all 
this he could do nothing, and to bring it about much 


time was neceflary. He refolv*'d however to uſe all Þ 
diligence in the Conquering Bohemia, that after ſucha F 


quick expedition they ſhould not ſuſpe& him for the 
length of the War ; and that he might inſenſibly ſecure 
himſclf of that Kingdom. I thought of nothing leſs, 
than to recite the particulars of Walfteins Military ex- 
ploitsz divers who of deſign have wrote the Hiſtory 
of the laſt German War , have carefully and elegantly 
recounted them, I ſhall only fay what ſeems neceflary 
to my SubjeR, 


© 
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> Remember that in my firſt years of Stu- 

WR dy, at all Academical Aſſemblies , or 

[EZ Private Mectings of young Students , 

P) great things were ſaid of that Love of 

© Plato, which raviſhes the mind from vis- 

ſible beautics to inviſible. No ſort of 

t was more familiar in all mens mouths ; no- 

thing furniſh'd Poets with more propitious matter ; 

| dothing ſuggeſted to Oratours a more benign Subje&. 

| Wherefore, not to ſeem a Stranger amongſt ſo many 

| Citizens of Plato's Commonwealth , I betook my ſelf 

| with a great deal of fervour to look into the reyerenc'd 

Memorials of that worthy Philoſopher ; and found , 

O Th that the Pletonice! Dodtrine had no legicimate conſo- 

tancy with the diſcourſe of my Friends ; fo that 1 en- 

quir'd of them concerning it ; but they could never 

Uben rne a right definition of the Love they call'd Pla+ 

miek,, according to the true A their — 
T 
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The ſame hath hapned to me concerning Style, What 
word amongſt the Learned and Unlearned, more dome- 
ftick thanthis? Who is not bold to judge of it? who 
does not pronounce definitive Sentences,condemning the 
greateſt Authors who have labour'd for Praiſe? This 
hath no Style, his Style is too rough ; *tis a difficult 
Style » that is conſus*d, and the other is harſh. I weep 
over the unhappy condition of the Learned, who per- 
haps dare not ſuffer their Pens to take a flight through 
the unknown fields of Poſterity, ſecing the Heaven of 
the preſent Age thus darkned with clouds of Igno- 
rance and Envy, which thunder upon Hiſtorians, light- 
enin the face of Oratourts, and blaſt the Bays upon the 
venerable Heads of Poets, 1 made it my task there- 
fore to ſearch among the Writings of the Greeks and 
L atins, and try if 1 could eſtabliſh in my mind with 
any clearneſs what Style is, in what it is placed, of what f 
parts it is compos'd, or rather from the conjunGion of 
what pieces it reſults, = 
If the Science which God at firſt infus'd were tran # 
mitted to the Sons of Adam, as well as the Sin which # + 
he contracted is propagated, Mankind would have of £ 
need of any other Infirument for the full knowledge Þ 
of things, than the Names by which they were call'sÞ & 


For though the Divine light participated to Adam,Þ# 7: 
ſerv'd to many and noble efteRs, yet in this it fingw# 
larly fin'd forth, that letting him perfe&ly know theft} Ce 
Eſſence of Created things, he could impoſe a Nameſt fic 


upon every one of them, which efficaciouſly exprel 
their Nature; fo that every Name might be call'd, t 
D:finition of the thing named, But becauſe in tw 
woful Patrimony, inherited by his unhappy Poſtesity 
the plague of Ignorance is not the leafi; we bewail ths 
loſs of Infallible Science together with Original Þ 

teouſneſs 3 and wandring through the uncertain 

deceitful paths of a cloudy Philoſophy , we pur 
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our ſelves amongtft ſhadows of Names, to arrive the 
beſt we may at the brightneſs of Truth and Eſſences, 
Wherefore, according to the beſt Examples, let us ar- 
reſt our conlideration upon the Name. 

Stylus, according to its Natural ſenſe , was nothing 
elſe bur an Inſtrument, ſharp at one end and broad at 
the cther, which was us'd to write Characters in 
Waxen Table-books, or to cancel what was written. 
From the material Infirument with which they wrote, 
the tignification was afterwards transfer*d to the at 
of Writing, that is, to the uſe and exerciſe of the In- 
firument, It was likewiſe appropriated to Compo- 
ling, and in this ſenſe *ris moſt frequently us'd. And 
becauſe the office of a judicious Author is double, to 
Write and to Corre&, this laſt is recommended by 
Dvintilian, who preſcribes the uſe of that part of the 
Style which is leſs acute, and which ferv'd to cancel 
the CharaQers. The (harp end of the Style had alio 
its Allegorical fignification ; for when they would note 
a Book for being Bitter and Satyrical,they ſpoke of his 
Style, not as of an Inſtrument of Writing , but as of 
Arms which pierced and wounded. 

None of theſe Conſiderations can lead us to that 
knowledge of Style we ſeck 3 but there is one place in 
| Terence which goes a little further ; for he uſes the 
| word Style ſo, as it is not reſtrain'd to fignific a bare 
Compotlition, but comprehends beſides a certain pare 
ticular quality or, manner of Compoſing. *Tis once 
us*d by Cicero in the ſame ſenſe , and afterwards fre- 
quently by Authors of tefs Fame. But though many 
took Style for a quality of, or manner us'd in Com- 
poting , yet none have declared what it is, or pre- 


het (crib'd Rules for it, So that we muſt proceed in our 
ay. 


I The 
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The uſe of Speech was given to man for the Inſiru- 
ment of Reaſon: and it we were what we ought to 
be, the ſimplicity of natural Speaking were enough to 
perſwade to Goodneſs, and when the Underſtanding 
had Truth any way repreſented to it , without any in- 
ticements of flattering Eloquence, it would run to 
imbrace itz and the Will, freely bound by the naked, 
but efficacious propoſal of what is good , would feel it 
ſelf raviſh'd to a liking of it , without expeRing the 
Artificial engines of an Elegant diſcourſe. But bccauſe 
*tis long fince that the vigour of our Innocency was 
enervated, Art ſirives to come in with its aids to the 
relief of oppreſſed Nature; and hath in its Schools 
compos'd two ſorts of Remedics. The one violent, 
call'd the moving of the Aﬀection , which does not 
work but by a notable alteration of the Patient ; The 
other pleaſant, call'd Elocution, in whoſe company 
Perſwafion does ſweetly inſtil it ſelf into the mind, 
Both of them manag'd by the Maſters of the Art, not 
as laudable in themſelves , but as neceſſary to the Infir- 
mitics of the Auditors, The laſt only ſerves to our 


propoſed end, 
Eloention is generally divided into two parts, Puri- 


ty and Ornamenr, Perhaps he wculd fay the fame, F 


that bids us take care wt verbs fint Latina, operta, or- 


wata. Latina, that they do. not break the Laws of F 
received Grammar, nor recede from the ſenſe given F 


them by the moſt Fam'd Authors, nor be rude and 


uncultivate. Aperts, by propriety and uſe, ſhunning # 


improper ones, and ſuch as are not commonly us'd by 


good Authors. Ornata, with figures,call'd Tropes and F 


Schemes by the Greeks, But if Elocution conſiſts only 


in the choice of Words , and in the ornament given f 
them by Figures, we cannot rightly call it Style , not} 
will the body of a Diſcourſe be enobled by it only , & 


it ought. It ſeems to me, that Words ( whet = 
their 


Ld ts £ th. 
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their own nature elegant, or rais'd to a forein ſenſe by 
uſing them figuratively) are like Stones which are pre- 
par'd for a fiatcly Building, For, whether they are 
precious themſelves (as Maible ſpotted or fincere) or 
curiouſly wrought by a Chifſil , if they have not in 
the {iructure of the Editice the ſymmetry which they - 
ought to have, it they do not kcepa due diltance , or 
want equality of meaſure, they cannot compoſe a 
beautiful Palace or a ſumptuous Temple. To reduce 
Elocution then to a perfect Form , *tis neecary that 
ſomething be added to the Words and Figures , by 
virtue of which their worth may appear the better in 
the compolition 3 which is done by a judicious placing 
of them 3 wherein an eye mult be had to the Subje 
which is handled by us. For, as noble and elevate 
Conceits occur in vain to the mind, if they do not 
meet with an excellent Elocution, which can fortunate» 
ly diſplay them: ſo a treaſure of excellent Words and 
ingenious Figures lictle avail, it they are not both call*d 
out to their prop:r places by a diſcreet Collocation. 
Thus Elocution being contin'd within too narrow 
bounds by thoſe, whoreſtrain it to the propriety and 
ornament of Words 3 further inquiring into what the 
Maſters of the beſt taſt have faid concerning it, we 
hnd that they recommend Elegance, Compolition, and 
Dignity. Under the firſt name of Elegance js under- 
ltood the Latiniſm of the Romans , Heleniſm of the 
Greeks, and Twſcaxiſm of the Italians, and fo propor- 
tionately according to the Language ; by .which they 
mean certainly in the Grammar Rules of that Age 3 
clearneſs, by the uſe of received Words, and proper to 
the matter they handle. The ſecond word, Compoſition, 
expreſſes the good placing of Words and Periods a- 
mongſi themſelves. The third , Dignity, ſignifies the 
ornament which the Writing recives from Figures,which 
conlit cither in Words or regard the Sentence, 


I 3 To 
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To draw now the moſt general virtues of Eleeution 
Into a Compendium: Let it be firſt Pure that it does 
not trip in the path of Grammar. And that it not 
only be at diftance from Vice or Errour, but as much 
as may be,approach that Vertue which may render the 
Compoſition without exception chaſt and correQ.Let it 
be clear and perſpicuous: and this perſpicuity is chicfly 
deriv*d from the propriety of it. We mult acknowledge 
for an undoubted Truth, that thoſe who Writers, retu. 
bing the way trodden by good Authors, practiſe un- 
us'd Forms, dofo intreague Elocution , that the poor 
Reader finds his path intangled, nor can free his feet 
from thoſe Enigma's which retard him. An Errour 
common to the Writers of our times , who think then 
they are Witty, St ad eos intelligendos opus fit ingenio. 
But becauſe facility in a diſcourſe for the moſt part 
borders upon meanneſs, we muſt look that it be clear 
and eafje, but that diſcretion preſcribe a meaſare , that 


" It does not become low and groveling. To this we 


muſt add Ornament, which proceeds trom an oppor- 
tune managing of the Figures, whether they are of 
Words or Sentences. It muſt not be effeminate or laf- 
civious ; but as Bnintilian faith, Virilis , forts & San- 
aw. Alfo that ſort of Ornament muſt be choſen, that 
hes the nature of the diſcourſe, For one kind becomes 
the Hiſtorian, another the Poet, another the Oratour : 
or rather none of theſe maſt be always nniferm , but 
vary habit as the matter requires. © In Elvention alſo 
regard muſt be had to the Sound and Numbers. For, 
though Number principally appertains to Verſe, yet for 
z!! that, Proſe hath its proportionate Numbers diffe- 
rent from the Poetica! , whereof the Ezr that hath 
contracted a good habit is the beſt Judge. And in this 
particular it wete to be with'd, that fome Modern Au- 
thors bore more reſpec to the Ears of underſtanding 
men; for we fee a fotm of Diſconrſe mtroduc'd, abrupt 
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and loud, which like Water broke off in the midſt of 
its courſe by Stones , wonderfully offends the hearing. 
In the laſt place, let it be well plac'd or diſpos'd, Hence 
ſprings the dependance and joynting of M:mbers and 
Periods, Whence thoſe who work their pieces als 
Myſaico may perceive, that forming a Diſcourſe made 
up of bits, not chain*d together , but broken and no 
way correſpondent , make a Garment ol divers Snips 
ill ſtitch*d together , but do not weave a regular and 
uniform piece. Every three words a Period. E- 
very Period a Sentence, which does not agree with 
what went before, nor calls tor that which fol- 
lowe, 

Whatever I have ſaid of Elocation, 1 cannot re- 
ſolve that the Style we are in (:archof, conlifts in it. 
'Tis true we have laid a Foundation , but all the parts 
of an entire building are not in the Foundation, We 
muſt paſs on therefore: For if to the conſtituting Style 
the threc kinds or Characters of Writing are necefſary, 
then Elocutionalone is not enough. Elocution,though 
inits perfe&tion, if it be withoufthe CharaQters, forms, 
or Idea's of Speech, remains iile and indetermin'd, 
For if a diſcourſe were to be examin'd by the fore- 
going Rules of Elocution, many things would remain 
unexamin'd, becauſe they do not belong to the Elo» 
cution, but to the CharaQter or Idea, 

The CharaQers of Speech are three; the Sublime, 
the Humble, and the Temperate, Homer is faid to 
have excellently obſerv'd this diſtintion in three prin- 
cipal perſons of his Poem. To Mexelaw he attributes 
a mode of Reaſoning altogether ſincere and reſtrair?J, 
without ſuperfluity 3 which is the vertue of the Hum- 
ble Charater 3 whilſt words, they faid , low'd out of 
Neſtor: mouth more ſweet than Honey, gnd regards the 
Temperate, But to expreſs the Sublime, in the per- 
fon of Viyſſe: he compoſes ſuch an ample and Riately 

I 4 Elcquence, 
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Eloquence, as is compared to a Torrent intich*d and 
grown proud by melted Snow. 
- There js no Subject which may not laudably be ma+ 

nag*d with diverfity of CharaQer. That Almighty 
God, who hath the Seat of his Glory upon the back 
of Cherubins ; and ſometimes carried upon the Wings 
of the Wind , ſometimes in a Triumphal Chariot to 
which Seraphims ſerve for Wheels, and paſſes over the 
immenſc Ficlds of the Heavens; what matter does not 
this furniſh to the Sublimity of diſcourſe we find in 
Ezekiel and Iſaiah * But the ſame God, whilſt he ga- 
thers the Souls of the Faithiul, as a Hen gathers her 
Chickens, and under the Wings of his gracious Prote- 
Qion keeps and defends them , humbles himſelf under 
the fimplicity of Conceit and Character , with which, 
for all that, his infinite Majeſty is not diminiſh'd or 
offended. Who more magnificently reaſons of Di- 
vine things than the Areopagite? But, who more de- 
youtly diſcourſes of the ſame things than St. Bernard 7 
Nazianzen lightens and thunders 3 as if having put off 
humanity, he ſtrove to «qual the height of his Subje& 
with a Celeſtial facundity: Anſelmus lighs and weeps, 
and accompanies the ſenſe of his Soul with Humility of 
thoughts and words, 

Let us add, that certain Authors are endow'd with 
a Wit and Genius of that nature, that whatever Matiec 
they handle they do it with uniformity of CharaQter 3 
becauſe they are not. capable of any varicty. Men 
who wiiteon all SubjeRs with a CharaQter fo generous 
and high, that they cannot ſtoop even in the moſt ten- 
der and dclicate affetions, Let us take the Example 
fzom Painting and Sculpture, We ſee in the Pieces of 
ſome that are univerſally famous, a certain particular 
Manner that diſtinguiſhes them from others. One is 
ſo excellent in formjug the tenderneſs of the Fleſh , 


that he unwillingly encounters a Figure that is __ 
an 
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and neryous; or if he is to draw an Atblet, in that 
vaſineſs of vigorous Members there will appear the 
delicateneſs of the Idea, which guided the hand 'that 
form?'d it: Others, on the contrary, profeſs a way and 
Manner more reſolute and virilez and theſe know not 
how to paint a Youth, which ſhall not reſemble Hippe- 
Ina in Fierceneſs: they cannot paint a Lady but like 
an Amazon ; and for all this, their Works are moſt 
perſet, Of the firſt fort amongſt the Ancients was 
Politetus , who form'd humane Statues beautiful to 
wonder, but never could arrive to beſiow on the Ima» 
ges of the Gods that Majeſty, or, as Qwintilian calls it, 
that weight which is convenient to a Divinity. Soit 
happens to Writers alſo, according to the difference of 
Genius, or perhaps of Habit which they contraQt in 
compoling, Some, though the Argument be low and 
vulgar , yet for all that , diſcourſe as magnificently of 
it as they can; fo on the contrary , the ſame variety is 
often cauſed by Circumſtances which accompany the 
Writing, Of a glorious and heroick Exploit in War, 
may be form'd a Letter, which by way of Advice re- 
counts it ; a Dialogue which examines it ; a Hiſtory 
that tranſmits it to Poſterity 3 an Oration that exalts it, 
and a Poem that ſings it and who does not fee with 
what diverſity of Character this (ole Argument may be 
commendably handled ? | 
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Y all this diſcourſe we do not reach a deciſion of 
"Style; for, that it does not conliſt in th: fe three 
ChaxaRters , we may conſider firſt , that if Style and 
Charger were one , there would be but three forts of 
Styfe, as there are but chree CharaQters 3 which is fo 

anifeſtly oppos'd to Experience , that we tind as ma- 
nY kinds of Style as there are Writers, Beſides, we 
find many excellent Authors who write in the ſame 
Character, which compar'd are of a Style. vaſtly diffe- 
xtrit; and every one hath his proper excellence, which 
diſtinguiſhes him ſrom thoſe, from whom he does not 
differ in the kind or charaQer of Writing, Virgil and 
Exeay compos'd their Heroick Poems in the Sublime 
chariQer, yet they are altogether unlike in Style. Let 
vs add, that the moſt Famous Authors make uſe of 2ll 
the Characters according to occaſion, yet the Style 
with which they manage them is the ſame. Nor does 
Cicero vary his Style with his CharaQer , whether he 
writes a familiar Epiſtle or forms a Dialogue , or treats 
of Morality, or thunders in an Oration 3 but by: the 
conſent of all men the Ciceronian Style is one and the 
the ſame. And thus we have found, I think fortw 
nately enough, in what Style does not conſiſt, and what 
itis not: But becauſe to be defin*d by Negations be- 
longs only to the Divinity, by reaſon of that infinite 
excels inall the parts of it, which does not ſuffer cre- 
ated Underſtanding to comprehend it z let us ſee if we 
can in Poſitive terms arrive at the Truth we fcck, 
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The Precepts, the Art of Elocution , the Forms and 

CharaQters of Diſcourſe are common to all ; but Na- 
ture, which endows men with diffzrent Genius, hath 
ſo order'd it, that every one in the uſe of thoſe Pre- 
cepts poſſeſſes a certain particularity, ſomething peculiar, 
which ſprings from his proper Genius, by virtue where- 
of that Elocution, thoſe Forms,that Charader in them- 
ſelves common to all Writers become in ſuch manner 
proper to each one ,” that one mans Writing is diſtin- 
guiſh*d from another by that particularncſs: and this I 
would call Style. 

Thucidides and Demoftbenes , according to the opi-. 
nion of all Maſters of the Art, form'd their Writings 
according to the magnitick or ſublime CharaQer. And 
not diflering in the Character , by conſequence they do 
not differ in the Form and Elocution, which are the 
parts whereof Character is compos*'d: yet, whoever 
{hall read their Works will hnd in them a mighty diffe- 
rence, and ſhall not know wherein it conlifis. Now this 
difference ariſcs from that particularity which iſſues 
from the proper Genius of each of them, ſo working 
that though CharaGer in the kind and the precept be the 
lame, yet it isnot the ſame in the uſe : ſo that from the 
CharaGer in conjunQion with the individual particu- 
larity ſpringing from the uſe of Thucidides genius or 
wit, reſults the Style of Thacidides;, and trom the 
ſame CharaQter in the application of it, and individual 
uſe of Dewoſtbexes, reſults the Style of Demoſthe- 
Mer. 

*Tis on all hands confeſs'd, that Arguments may be 
drawn from the Writing, if not iofallible and necc{ary, 
at leaſt probable and well grounded, of the affeCions 
and manners of the Writer. But this gueſs cannot be 
ſounded in the CharaQcr ; for *twould be infufferable 
falcity to infer uniformity of paſſions and a_—_ -- 

thoſe 
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thoſe that compoſe in an uniform CharaQer: therefore 
che ithation depends upon ſome other principle more 
individual and intrinſick. Virgil and Lucan, for what 
concerns Character , muſt both be ranked with the 
Soblime. Now he that in the Works of Lucas tra- 
ces the manners of the Writer , will eſteem him con- 
rumacious, proud , impatient of Order and Laws ; 
of tumultuous thoughts, precipitous reſolutions ; a- 
gitated rather by fury than by ſober Counſels z wor- 
thy , in tine, to be numbred amongit thoſe that con- 
fpir'd ageinſt Nero. Oa the contrary , Virgil will ap» 
pear always noble and honourable 3 of plecating beha- 
viOur 3 of a generous, but temperate mind 5 an Enc- 
my of all Indignity , tenacious of Decorumz baſbful, 
but manly. Now if this diverſity hath no foundation 
in the CharaQter, which is the ſame in both, it mult 
have it in that particular mann:r in the application 
and uſe of the Character » which is individual 
to every one, as the Wit which produces 'it is in. 
61vidual, and makes the difference of Lucans and Vir- 
Fils Style, 

F will add one Conlideration, which, if 1 am not 
deceiv*d, ſerves cthcaciouſly to diſplay the Opinion 1 
tatend to cftabliſh. In the ſhort ſpace of humane face, 
by an unconceivable miracle of Nature the ſame parts 


concur in every one; and in all, they are diſpoſed in F 
the ſame order, placed with correſpondent and uni- F 


torm difiance; and yet in this likeneſs of parts an 
entire ditſimilitude of Faces appears. Further, let us 
imagine a thouſand Faces equally beautiful in propor- 
tion and ſymmetry of parts and well temper*d colour, 
yet for all that cach of them ſhall have its proper 
air, which ſhall be enough to diſtinguiſh it from all 
the reſt, Whence we ſay, this hath a gentle air, 
this a noble mein. *Tis certain, the Air does m—__ 
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bt in the parts ſo order'd and diſpos*d, nor in che 
Colour temper*d and:compos'd after a certain manners 
for both one and the other are common to all of 
them: yea, it oftentimes happens, that a Face which 
is not fair according to the proprictics appertaining 
to perfect Beauty, is for all that of a better air, and 
more amiable than one entirely Beautiful, So 
that what we vulgarly call the Air of the Face, 
is a proper and individual quzlity of each one a- 
rifng from the particular Complexion , by which 
it is rcndred different from others, in common with 
which ic hath the ſame meaſure and order of 
Parts, and mixture of Colours. And this, perbaps 
though underſiood by all men , we know not how 
to detine or expreſs, This Air of the Face anſwers 
to Style, as the Parts and Colour correſpond with 
Charater 3 and is perhaps what the Maſters of the 
Art olten name Orationis Color, and we may ſtyle 
the Air of a ,Compoſition. But it may be ano» 
ther fimilitude drawn from Art, will better 
expreſs our intentions, and 'tis taken out of C- 
eer9. 

Four things are neceſſarily requir'd to render a 
Painter excellent in his Art: Deſign , Colour, Compey 
fition, and Caſtome ; (though for Cultome *tris known 
of few, and obſcrv'd by fewer :) and if @ Paint- 
er fail in any of theſe parts, he cannot be term*d 
excellent. Kaphael, Titian, and Corregio poſſcls'd 
them all in a ſupream degree: and at this day, c- 
mineutly, Gizſeppino, &c, Wherefore in the mouths 


| of thoſe that underſtand, they paſs for Painters of 


the firſt Claffis, and ſuch as fortunately contend with 
the Ancients. Tis certain for all this, that a- 
mongſt themſelves they vaſily differ. Nor can this 
difference have its original in thoſe things _ 

ve 
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have an invariable and common Rule: for they 
have all a regular deſign 3 proportionate colour, 
though not uniform ; every one of them preſerves 
an orderly Compolition , without - confuſion, and all 
of them ſtudy, as they may, liveclily to expreſs 
Cuftome ; and yet thoſ: who underſtand the excel- 
lency of the Art, find out a particularity in their 
Pieces, by virtue of which they know how to pro- 
'nounce this Picture is Giuſeppino's, this, Guide's , 
&c. And to this particularity, by men of the Skill, 
is given the title of Manner, or Way 3 whence they 
ſay the Manner of Raphael and the Manner of 7i- 
#ian, To the Manner of Painters we may compare 
the Style of Writers, and fay as properly , this is 
the Style of Salnft in Catelines Conſpiracy, as this 
is the Manner of Rapbael, ſpeaking of a Pi- 
Qure. 

From all that hath been ſaid we may draw theſe 
Corollaries. Firſt, that Style is a particular and in- 
dividual manner of Diſcourſing or Writing , ariting 
from the particular Genius of each Writer in the 
application and uſe of the CharaQers of Diſcourſe. 
Secondly, Comparing Character with Style, this 
holds of Nature and Genius , that regards Art and 
Study. And by conſequence this multiplies and va- 
ries according to the number and quality of the 
Genius's 3 that remains always divided into three 
Members, as before we have declared. Thirdly, To 
ask any one in what Style he writes, is fooliſh 
becauſe he cannot compoſe in any other Style than 
his own, dictated by his Genius ; except that 
through imitation he may ſtudy to expreſs with 
ſome likeneſs the Style of another 3 fo that to rer- 
der the queſtion proper, we ought to fay , In what 


Characer does he write ; when we do not mean | 


Imitation- 
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Imitation. Fourthly , We may ſay, this is the Style 
of Thucidides and Saluſt; but we cannot fay, this is 
their Character, for *tis a thing common to all, aad 
not proper to any one, as Style is, 
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The Hiſtory of 
ALCIDALIS and ZELIDE ; 


Written in French by Mr. Voitare, 


Dedicated to Madamoiſelle d& Ramboiillet, 
who invented the Subject of it. 


Les plus belles choſes du monde ſont imparfaites, 


: Hen Spain was divided, not only mcngh t 
many Kings, but amongſt many Nz: 
. Ons3 and that the Gothes, Moors. x: d 
' Spaniards held each a part of its _ 092 
2, was under the power of one King , w'ic 
amidfſi the Wars wherewith his Neig - 
| bours were buſicd, had always maintain'd his Subjects 
in Peace; and who had nothing remarkable, but his 
being Father to him whoſe Hiſtory we write. His 
Wife, when ſhe had given him a Son, lett him a Wi- 
dower, much about the time that the Counteſs of Bar- 
tellons, 2 young and vertuous Princeſs , loſt her Huſ- 
KR band, 
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band. Though he was now old, his Council and Sub- 
je&s found, that for the fafety of his Perfon and Eſtate, 
it wcre to be wilh'd he could leave more than one 
Heir ; and pray*d him to that purpofe,to chooſe a Wife 
to his mind in his own Countrey , or amongſt his 
Neighbours. The Beauty and Vertue of the Counteſs 
were known beyond Aragon, And beſides that reaſon 
of State requir*d, thar an occaſion of joyring to his 
Kingdom a Town fo important as Barcel/oxa ſhould not 
be loſt, the inclination of the King did entirely carry 
him to it. Kofalva ( for lo ſhe was call'd ) was fair | 
enough, and Judicious as ſhe was fair: ard finding her | 
ſelf a Sovercign Princeſs, nothing les than a Scepter { 
could tempt hcr to a ſecond Marriage. But having n 
only one Daughter, and the King ot Aragon but one Þ 
Son, ſhe believed that it was not only to make her ſ{clf 
a Queen, but to leave an hereditary Kingdom to her 
Daughter : and that being amidſt many Neighbours, Þ th 
who dctign*d upon her State y (he could not be blam'd 


for ſecuring it by putting a Crown upon her head, She Þ| dic 
calily agreed then to loſe the name of Counteſs of Bar- Þ fer 
cellona to be Queen of Aragox 3 and was received with = 

me 


all the Joy and Magniticence pothble. Being young, 
fair, and witty, ina thort time the abſolutely govern'd I '* 
the King, and foon after the whole Kingdom. The F 5 
moſt important Aﬀairs were not determin'd without 
her advice: And the King had quitted all ſorts of care 
for that of pleaſing her. But in this gre2t Power , her dence 
main delign was to marry her Daughtcr with the Seas ; 
Prince: and the knowledge ſhe had of her Son in Law 
daily augmented in her the defire of this union. Alci 
dalis (*twas the name of the Prince) was botn fo hap- 
pily, and with ſo many advantages of Nature, that one 
of his leaſt qualities was to be Son to a King, He had 
a Beauty which gain'd the hearts of all that leok'd 
upon it, a Wit which in the firſt years of his age found Ul 
00 
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no equal, and a height of Soul and Courage which 
gave reſpet and fear to all the World, The Child 
hood of Alexander was not greater nor more marvel- 
lous than his. There paſt no day whexcin he did not 
ſay or do ſomething which aftoniſh'd all the Court. 
Thoſe who had the art to judge of mens Fortunes by 
the lines of their Faces, ſpy*d promiſes of many great 
and incredible events in his. And thoſe who conli- 
der'd his A&ions and his great Qualitics,faid the Crown 
of Aragon was too ſmall for a head like his. They 
forelaw that the Moors, who were the Neighbours of 
his Father, ſhould one day be forc'd to put the Seq he- 
tween him and them; and that no more time. was 
necefſary to give up Spain to one mans power, than 
was needful to give this young Prince (trength to draw 
his Sword. All theſe qualities daily augmented the 
Queens affection towards him, who knew him better 
thanany. She wiſh'd with impatience an occaſion to 
efeuate the Marriage which ſhe had projected : and 
did not cfteern it fo great an advantage tor hex Daugh- 
tex to be Queen of Aragon, as to be Wife to Alcidali, 
But whatever we ſay of Fartune, it muſt be conte(s'd 
there's no pradence like hers. She eftabliſhes her deligns 
lo far off, and guides them by ſuch ſecret paths , that 
tis impoſſible for our forelight 10 hinder them ;, and 
in deſpite of our condut ſhe arrives at the end of what 
lhe enteprizes. She had refoly'd to combat the Pru- 
dence of Roſalva: and ſee, (he brings from beyond the 
Ss an infant Maid , who, an Orphan and a Stzanger, 

hall overthrow the deſigns of a moſt powerful and 

prudent Qyeen.The Prince of Texerws,of one of the moſt 

Nuftrious Families in the Kingdom of Calabris , and 

which had fermerly given Kings to Naples and Sicily 

kad a great and important Succeſſion in Aregon, which 


tereſoly'd to go in perſon and poſſeſs himlelt of , be- 


& it was diſputed him. But cxtrcawly loving tis 
K 2 Wife, 
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Wife, and both of them having a great paſſion for an 
only Daughter about the age of fix years, they could 
not reſolve to part, but paſs'd with all their Family to 
Aragon, They were receiv*'d of the King and Queen 
with all the goodneſs and civility due to Strangers, and 
to Strangers of their quality and merit. But foon at- 
ter their arrival the Prince fell fick, and in few days 
dicd 3 leaving his Wife in a deſpair , wherein *twas 
not likely ſbe could live long. She receiv'd from the 
Queen, whoſe aff:4ion ſhe had gain'd, all the conſo- 
lation and afſiftance ſhe could wilh, in her affliction, and 
in her Aﬀairs. Roſalva had always found the Prince(s 
to her mind 3 but after her misfortune, pity did in fuch 
a manner increaſe the affe&ion ſhe bore her , that ſhe 
began to love her as her fclf. She lodg'd her in the f 
Palace, and had fo much care of. keeping her near her 
perſon, that it ſeem'd ſhe lofi fomewhat when ever ſhe F 
parted from her; and that ſhe was not at all her (elf 
where Camilla was not ; *T was fo they call'd this atfli- 
Qed Princeſs. In the mean time, theſe extraordinary Þ | 
kindneſſes of 'the Queen , which perhaps were capable Þ | 
of curing any other malady but hers , wrought of | 
ether cf in her, than to ſweeten it alittle, andtoſÞ , 
cauſe her bear her grict with les impatience and de- ® , 
ſpair. And to fay the truth, the death of the Print , 
her Husband in ſuch an ill conjuncture was ſo rudeifi 7 
ſhock, and ſo hard to ſupport, that all the goodncls and 1, 
conſolation of the Queen could not hinder her being $; 
arreſted, for want of nouriſhment and flecp , by aid $ 
neſs which ſhe preſently judg*d would be the laſt of alf 
her Evils. This extreamly gricv'd the Queen, who 
paſſionately wiſh'd her health. She conjur*d the mol 
expert Phyſicians to praCtiſe the greateſt ſecrets of theit 
Art 3 but though at her ſolicitations they employ'l} ,, 
all their skill, and ſpar'd no diligence , the ficknels c 
the Princeſs preyail'd upon all their Remedies: W - 
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ſhe well knew, and rcfolv'd to follow the Prince her 
Husband with all the tranquillity which could be per- 
mitted by the only trouble (he had in death, of lca- 
ving her Daughter in her nced , and leaving her an 
Orphan in an age fo little capable of Reaſon; andin 
a ſtrange Countrey, where ſhe could not hope afliliance, 
but from the goodneſs of the Queen. During theſe 
different thoughts which agitated her in the height of 
lickneſs, the Queen, who vitited her as often as pollible, 
having demanded how ſhe did , Camilla ſweetly turn- 
ing her eyes upon her took her hand , which ſhe kiſs*d 
often without ſpeaking: then on a ſudden addre(ling 
her voice ſhe told her, That ſhe had infinite obligations 
to the be(t Queen in the World for the intereſt (he took 
in her health. That ſeeing ſhe did her the honour to 
enquire into the truth ot her condition, ſhe would 
pleaſe to ſuffer her to ſay, the felt her ſelf drawing 
pear her end. But that the moſt mortal thought ſhe 
had in her preſent condition, was not that of her 
death; and that loving her daughter more than her 
life, (he had more regret to leave her than to leave the 
World. She pray'd her then to permit ſhe might ma- 
nage thoſe few hours that remain'd, and that ſhe 
might employ them in pouring into hex boſom the laſt 
and moſi tender Sentiments ot her Soul, Which were, 
That ſhe ſhould bleſs Heaven with all her heart, for 
bringing her into a condition to follow the Prince her 
Spouſe to his Grave , if before her death ſhe would 
daign to receive from her hand the Preſent ſhe was 
about to make of all, which in the World remain'd 
moſt dear and precious to her. That in all her miſeries 
ſhe could not believe Fortune was abſolutely her Ene- 
my, ſeeing ſhe had given her the honour to be known 
to her; that, excepting the misfortune of her Huſ- 
band, ſheefteem*d the Voyage of Aragon a happy one, 
though ſhe eaſily judg'd, ,*twould coſt her life as weM 
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2s his. However, ſhe thought ſhe had the good for- 
tune of being, belov'd by her at an catic rate 3 which 
ſhe ſo-ctieem'd, that if the World had any thing ſhe 
loſt with impatience, *cwas her Friendſhip. But that 
ſhe comforted her felt with hopes, that her Daughter 
ſhould fucceed in the honour of her Favours, That ſhe 
would have the goodnel(s to be her Mother, and would 
do her the favour to have a care of her, as ot a perſon 
ſhe bequeath'd in dying. That the pray'd her with all 
her heart to accept the Gift ſhe made 3; and that lea- 
ving her with this new quality of Daughter to the 
Queen, ſhe believ*d the lett her richer -in it, than in 
the two Eftates to which ſhe remain*d Hcir. That (he 
ſhould dic content, and believe her death would be 
in ſome ſort happy for Zelide , if it procur'd her the 
honour to be brought up by the wiſcit Queen in the 
World, The Queen imbracing her (aid, that (ſhe re- 
ceiv'd with much joy the Prefent ſhe made her, on 
condition ſhe would not revoke it: That from that 
moment ſhe would believe the had two Daughters; 
and that there thould be no difference between them 
but chis, that Zel:de ſhould be always the <1deſt ; but, 
that ſhe would take heartz and that ſhe hoped ſhe 
might live long yet, to be her (elf a Witneſs of the 
effects o! her Promiſe. This extre-mly comforted 
the mind of Camille, but did not diminiſh her diſeaſe. 
She liv'd two days longer, at the end whereof the went 
out of the World with as much fatistaQion, as meo 
e0 out of Priſon; and Kft all the Court in ſadnels, and 
the Queen in an afflition which cannot be repreſent- 
ed. Thus Zelide in les than three Months ſaw her 
Father and Mother interr'd in the Tomb of thoſe per- 
fons towhom they came to ſucceed. See her now at 
the Ape of tix years, three hundred Leagues from the 
place of her Birth, in a ſtrange Coumtrey, and, which 
is more to be tear'd by her, in the power of a perſi 
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by whom the Stars threatned her with all the Misfor- 
tunes of her life, But Fortune is the be(t Mother in 
the World: and no ill can happen to the ChilJren which 
ſhe will adopt. She took this Orphan into her tute- 
lage ; and, by ſo unhappy beginnings, undertook to 
put twoCrowns upon her head. Zelide was the molt 
perte& piece that the Heavens cver made, As her lite 
was to be full of Miracles, her perſon was fo alſo : and 
this Hiftory which is every where likely, is incredible 
only in what it recounts of her. Since the Sun made 
his courſe round this Globe, it had never ſcen a Bzau- 
ty more accompliſh'd than hers : and in the fairclt body 
in the World, ſhe had a mind which cannat be ima- 
gin'd by ours: it ſeem'd to be of thoſe which are not 
to govern other Bodies than thoſe above , and which 
have been made to condud the Stars. Inan age where- 
in others ſcarce know how to pronounce words, (he 
ſaid things which would have been admir*d in the 
mouths of Siges. There was never known a Birth fo 
happy as hers. All the Stars had corſpir'd to be- 
fiow upon her what was beſt in them; and the Hez- 
ven had imparted ſo many of its cxcellencics, that the 
leaſt part of her was what ſh: held of the Earth, fo 
that ſhe ſeem'd a Celeſtial perſon dropt down here be- 
low by miracle. Her inclinations carried her ſo power- 
fully to good , that it ſeem''d ſhe had not free-will todo 
amiſs; and all the Vertucs were fo natural to her , that 
ſhe muſt have done violence to herſelf not to exerciſe 
ſome one of them. There never was any combat in 
her Soul. She never was in doubt between good and 
evil: and ſhe always follow'd what was right and 
handſom in follewing all her will. Beſides ſo many 
pertecions which were known , theſe hidden qualities 
and ſecret graces, which make us love a perſon with- 
out knowing why, were in her toſuch a degree , that 
ſhe was always the inclination of all the World. There 
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was IT know not what charm in all her Actions, which 
(hed love and delight in the hearts of all that beheld 
them: and the tone of her voice had ſomething which 
inchanted Souls. She had infinite other amiable qua» 
lities, which cannot be expreſt: and the leaſt part of 
her pertRions were thoſe which could be. 


See her, Madam, I think in every thing ſo like 
you, that there ix no body but would take ber for your 
Sifter. And for my part, though 1 extreamly well 
conſider'd ber when you ſhew*d ber to me , yet there 
were ſo many things t0 be obſery'd, that I wow I 
could not paint her in my memory; and ſhould not 
bave drawn ber Pitture ſo well, if I had not coppied 
ber by you. 


With theſe Arms Zelide muſt conquer the Kingdom of 
Aragon : and there needed no other, ſeeing that for this 
purpoſe ſhe was only to gain the heart of Alcidaly, 
which all the force in the World could not vanquiſh. 
She was received into the Palace with ſuch a general 
joy and affection , that an augury might have been 
drawn from thence , that ſhe enter'd as Miſtreſs, and 
that ſhe ſhould one day Command there, The Queen, 
who thought ſhe could never have been comforted for 
the deathof the Mother , could not be fad as often as 
ſhe ſaw her : and the King ſcarce found a difference 
between the affection he bore her, and that which he 
had for his Son. Alcidali and Zelide were in the age 
whercin we are wont to paint Cupids : and both of 
them with all the charms and all the graces , which the 
molt excellent Painters know how to give them. They 
had a Beauty fo equal, though extreamly different, and 
men ſaw Qualities (hine in them ſo extraordinary , that 
there was no body but thought they were born one for 


the other. Each of them had been in the World 
. . withcut 
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without an equal, if they had not appear'd at the ſame 
time in it. So that, to ſay the truth, though they gain'd 
the affeftion of all that ſaw them, they had never 
been lov*d worthily, if they had not been lov'd by one 
anotherz and there were no other Souls but theirs, 
which were capable of fo great a paſſion as cach of 
them merited. Love, who rcſolv*d to give ſignal 
proofs of his power in two ſuch rare perſons, cſtabliſh'd 
it betimes ; fo that they felt it a long time before they 
could know it; and would not lct them pals this firſt 
ſeaſon of their Age in quiet, which Nature ſeems to 
have freed from Pzſſions. Zelide did not fail at firſt 
view to work the ſame eftes inthe heart of Alcidaly, 
which were ordinarily wrought by her in other men : 
and he alſo at the fame time did cauſe in the breaſt of 
Zelide an emotion, which (he had never fclt for any. The 
Queen, purſuing the deſign ſhe had projeed, had al- 
ways brought up the Prince with thoſe Artifices which 
might induce him to love her Daughter: from the 
time that he could ſpeak, they were wont to call her 
hisMiſireſs : they carried him every day to viſit her : 
and all thoſe which were about him loſt nv occaſion to 
praiſe her Beauty, or her Wit. But the inclinations of 
Alcidals were not of accord with the Queens will. 
And he who had fwcetneſs and complacency for all the 
World, ſeeni?d to want it only for the young Counteſs, 
and never appear'd {> conſtrain'd as when he was with 
her. Whether it was that this glorious mind took it 
ill, that they ſhould deſtine him to any thing without 
informing themſelves of his will ; or that the Stars, 
which had caus'd him to be born for Zelide, gave him 
a ſecret averſion for all thoſe who would uſurp her 
place. So that when ſhe was enter'd the Palace, and 
that the Queen had given her for Companion to her 
Daughter, His mind ſcem*d to be chang'd all at once. 
He never left the apartment of the Counteſs , nor en- 


joy'd 
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joy*'d good hours, but thoſe he. paſt in Zelids company, 
Love, to be welcom'd into the Soul, makes its entrance 
accompanied with joy and beauty : and does no evil 
or violence till he thinks he is Maſter of the place, and 
that he hath render'd himſelf fo powerful, that he 
need not fear to be chaced thence. At firſt theſe two 
young Lovers felt nothing in themſelves extraordina- 
xy , but an extream pleaſure to ſee each other, At 
their interviews they were touch'd with a certain joy 
2n1 content, which they were not us'd to feel: and 
there was no body, but thought they imbelliſh'd cach 
other as often as they mer. Zelide, who till then had 
paſt a dull Childhood , began to be more awake than 
formerly. And Alcidalis was fo gay and pleaſant when 
he ſaw her, that it ſeem*d he reſerv'd a peculiar humour 
and a grace to appear in before her. In this Innocent 
ſtate they were ſome Months peaceably enjoying this 
pleaſure; which was doubtleſs the moſt happy con- 
dition they knew for a long time after. But their 
minds from day today taking new forces , their pation 
did ſo too. And Love began to be ſo powerful , that 
at laſt he made himſelf be felt, and render'd himſelf 
knowable. Alcidalis began to be more melancholy 
than formerly, and when he did not ſee Zelide, he paid 
for the content of having ſcen her by an extraordinary 
ſadneſs. There were no ſports nor paſtime for him, 
but thoſe he took with her ; nor other pleaſure ,but that 
of ſeeing her,and if zny thing could touch him in ker ab- 
ſence,*twas to be ſpeaking ot her. He, who in his Infancy 
ropos'd to ſubjeR all theWorld,dreamt of nothing now 
he the conqueſt of Zelide:and if any thought of his firſt 
ambition returns, *tis only with defign to render him- 
ſelf more worthy of her and to lay at her feet 3 
many Crowns as ſhe deſfery'd. As oft as he left her, 
| he ſcem'd to have fallen from Heaven to Earthz and 
looling her company , he could ſuffer nothing but ſoli- 


tude, 
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tude. And then he paſt exactly in his mind all her 
words and all her ations: and conſidering them by all 
their biaſſes, he drew conjccures tavourzble or dif. 
advantagious. Then calling co mind all that he had 
ſaid or done , he till repented him of ſomething, 
Sometimes he blam*d himliclt tor being too tearful 
another time for being too bold 3 and (i:]] remain*d as 
ill ſatished with himfclt, as he was well fatished with 
her. He began by little and little to leave all thoſe 
pleaſures which pleas*'d him before, Hunting did not 
content him, it the was not preſcat : and it he had 
any care of his Exerciles , *twas only that he might 
appcar more acceptable toher. In tine , he confider*d 
Zelide as if (he had been alone in the World, and all 
his thoughts and deligns began with her and ended 
with her. Love, on the other lide, was well cnter'd 
in the heart of Zelidez but had not made fo great a 
progreſs, nor cxtcnded his power fo far : whether ac- 
quainted with her fhiercene(s , he durſi not make him- 
{:X known toherz or whether the bcing younger by 
two years, was lels capable of this pation. However, 
ſhe felt ſome change in her felt as ott as ſhe faw the 
yourg Prince. She had more care ot her Beauty and 
Dreſs than ordinary. She lov*d les the Counteſs , be- 
cauſe ſhe was dcftin'd for him: and the Duties which 
by foxce hz render'd her, though *twas with more 
coldneſs than formerly , did not fail to concern her. 
In the mean time, as ſhe had a Soul great, firong and 
lively, and by conſequence capable of a paſſion which 
had all theſe qualities; the Merit of Alcidals , and 
the Stars which inclin'd her , wrought with time an 
impreſſion there which nothing could ever cfface, and 
form'd in it an affe&ion as fair and perte as her ſelf, 
Love, between perſons of High condition , is like a 
Fire upon a Tower , which cannot be hid , and which 
is ſeen afar off, The affeQion of Alcidalis and Zelide 
Was 
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was quickly known to all the World; and many had 
taken notice that they were amorous one of another, 
before they perceiv'd it themſelves, At firſt , when 
their Childhood render*d their Actions leſs confidera- 
ble, *twas thought there was no other Love between 
them, but chat of ſports and paltimes , which they 
took together: But when with time Zelide became 
more ſerious, and that Alcidalis made appear in all his 
2&tions a Judgment which might ſerve to govern his 
Fathers Kingdom, there was no body in the Court 
but thought their two Souls were united by a veritable 
paſſion, and that *twould bz hard to 'ſeparate them, 
The Queen, who was very able, and to whom no. 
thing was ſo conſiderable as the young Prince , 
brgan betim's to ſuſpe& the Graces of Zelide, 
and was one of the firſt who took notice of this 
fiction. But truſting much to her Wit and Au- 
thozity, ſhe thought ſhe could not be troubled with 
them , or find retſtance in two young perſons over 
whom ſhe had a power ; ſhe, who had bow'd the 
greateſt and ableſt men in the Kingdom. In the mean 
time, the Beauty of Zelide increaſed daily : and where- 
as hitherto it had beenas it were in its dawn, (he now 
advanc*d with ſo much light and ſplendour,that it ſeem'd 
ſhe declar'd openly againſt the Queenzas it in deſpite of 
her, the would gain all the hearts in her Kingdom. 
On the other fide , the young Prince , feeling his Birth 
and his Power , became weary of living under the 
Laws of Governours, and under the conduct of a 
Woman. His Breaſt , naturally great and Royal, ws 
alſo ſwell'd up and ivlarg'd with the paſſion which 
tld it, and could no longer acknowledge any other 
Empire than Zelides, He began openly to let appear 
the affeion he had for her , and granted no Favours 
but by her recommendation. He ' wore only her Co- 


lours in Turnamentsz and in Dances all his devices | 
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ſpake of her 3 and he could not endure it (hculd be 
imagin*d any, but ſhe had a part in his Sou!. There 
was no body which did not in his heart favour this 
affetior, Every body made fecxct Vows for them. 
Their paſſion was that of all the World 3 and thcic 
deſires were follow'd with the dclires of a!l others. 
The Queen now began to fear, and to perceive the had 
too long defer'd to oppoſe fo great a tires that it 
would coſt her care to extinguiſh itz and that ſh: {ſhould 
be forc'd to ſerve her felt of violent remedics. But 
ſhe would firſt try all others. She eſſay'd by all ways 
to regain the mind of Alcidaly, which ſhe ſaw was 
elirang'd from her. There was no artifice (he did not 
ule to diminiſh the Beauty of Zelide , and to augment 
her Daughters. She inſtructed her in every thing ſhe 
was to fay or do. She appear'd always with a great 
deal of Pomp; always dreft, and hid in Jewels. Bur 
Zelide negleaed, as ſhe was, ſhin'd more. Hr 
eyes and colour rook away the glittering from Dia- 
monds, and whitencls from Pearls: and the Kiches 
which Heaven had given her «ffac'd all thoſe of the 
Earth. The Queen therefore , obſerving how much 
her preſence was contrary to her dctigns, and that with 
one look ſhe overthrew all her Cuunſcis z reluly'd at 
laſt to ſeparate them, ard to carry Zelide tarther off : 
hoping that Abſence might blot out thoſe imprefſions 
which Love had ſ(tamp*d in their minds , as yet young 
and tender 3 and that thoſe ſhe had plac'd about Alci- 
dalis to gain him, might tind him more capable of 
being perſwaded , when he ſhould no longer ſee the 
obje& of this growing paſſion, She feign'd then, that 
for the health of her Daughter ſhe would go and pals 
twoor three Months at a Houle ſhe had in Catalogna. 
And having communicated it to the King, ſhe coms+ 
manded every thing ſhould be made ready tor her de- 
parture, and ſaid, .ſhe would not be accompanicd by 

any 
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any but her Women. The aſtonifhment of our Lovers, 
when they heard this news, is not a thing that can be 
repreſented. Hitherto they had not felt any of the bitter- 
neſſes of Love, and had only had his Sweets and Roſes, 
They had quietly enjoy'd each others preſence : and 
except ſome apprehentions for the future , which could 
not be ſfirong in minds fo young and full of confidence, 
their Joy had been without trouble and without a 
cloud. Alcidals was moſt fenfibly touch*'d with this 
diſpleaſure 3 or at leaſt he could worſt diſſcmble it. 
There was not any thing which he did not attempt to 


. break this dcſign; and all things, even the molt cx- 


tream, paſt through his imagination. But ſecing that 
this Evil was without remedy ; and that at laſt the 
time approach*d that Zelide muſt be carried from him: 
he reſolv'd at leaſt, not to let it paſs without openly 
declaring his affction , and letting hex know of what 
quality it was, To this time he had liv'd with her 
without ſaying any thing of his Patlion: and all his 
aQicons ſpake to her daily , though his words witnefs'd 
nothing of it. Whether it was, that (bame, which is 
ordinary to this Age, had hinder'd him 3 or that being 
intirely hll'd and fatisfy'd with the plcafure of fecing 
her, he did not think of any thing elſe. In tine, the 
laſt Evening before her departure he went to the 
Queens Lodgings; where, after (ome time, he finds 
the way to mcet Zelide apart. This was the firlt time 
that Alcidali had felt what Fear was. Twice or thrice 
he try'd to ſay what he had refolv'd upon: and having 
open'd his mouth he faid ſomething ele, not  ha+ 
ving reſolution enough tor that, Whereas at other 
times, at the tight ot Zelide he was all fire, he felt 
himſelf now all Ice. But at laſt, after ſome indifferent 
difcourſe, with a palpitation of heart, and a voicy 
low and trembling he told her 3 I doubt not , Zelide, 
but you know I love you; but 4 am ſure you _ 

now 
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know how much. And becauſe this abſence of ſome 
days ought to be to me for ſo many years ; and that I 


. cannot tell whether I ſhall live fo long: I will fee 


you know my affection, to the end , that if you find 
me not at your return , you may know at lealt how 
much you ought to pity me. If you conſider your 
ſelf, Zelide, and confider me too; you will eafily con- 
clude, that you cannot breed ordinary affections z and 
you will believe of me, that 1 cannot receive mean 
oncs ; and if there is any thing extraordinary iti my 
perſon, you mult conclude *tis chiefly this affeion I 
bear you. By the knowledge you have of your felt 
and of me, you may imagine how ſincere it is, how 
faithful and how reſpe&tul; but how great it is you 
cannot know. That is a thing beyond all imagination: 
and I who feel it cannot expreſs it , and oftentitmes 
I cannct comprehend it. From the moment I ſaw you, 
the paſſion I have for you was at a point to which 
ater much time the greateſt are wont to arrive: and 
from that time there hath not paft one moinent in 
which it hath not receiv'd growth and augmentation, 
Whillt I was a Child, 1 was not able to cell it you 
and fince, 1 durſt not. Even at this time 1 tremble 
in faying, 1 adore you; and it you do not rc-afſure 
me by a favourable regard, I ſhall not have force to 
tiniſh what remains for me to ſay. Here ſhe, who had 
hitherto kept her eyes upon the ground, ſweetly calt 
a glance upon him. It ſcem*d to Alcidalis , that he 
had ſeen the Heavens open'd in the eyes of Zelide, and 
taking courage he continued thus 3 It is true, Zelide, 
that I know the paſſion 1 have for you, is the great- 
et and moſt petfeCt that ever was. But how do I 
know that it is permitted to Men to have a paſſiotifor 
you? I will tellyou freely, Humility is a Vertue that 
you only have made me underſtand. I ever believed, 
that all the Earth was too little for me. But 1 now 
believe, 
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believe, that I my ſelf am too little for you: ard 
. as much as I eſteem all things below my ſelf, I hold 
my ſelf below your merits. I know well , that my 
Fortune is the laſt thing which you conſider in my per- 
ſon: and I am not To unhappy , but you may find in 
me ſome qualities, which you wiil eſtcem more than 
that which my Birth has given me. But if there be 
any thing worthy of you, *tis this Soul which I pre- 
ſent toyouz and which I can ſay is great enough, and 
noble enough to be receiv'd by yours. I would not 
praiſc it thus boldly, if it were fill mine: and I ſpeak 
advantagiouſly of it, as of all things that belong to 
you. Since it hath had any knowledge, it hath had 
but two defigns : the firſt, and which entertain'd its 
Infancy , was the conqueſt of the World ; and fince it 
hath been more bold and more reaſonabl2, it hath de- 
fir'd Zelide, If this adorable Zelide does not oppoſc 
me, *twill be cafie to bring about the other : and the 
Crownof Aragen, which I promiſe her now, and 
which all our Enemies cannot hinder me from giving 
her, ſhall be but a ſmall part of that which I will on 
day lay at her feet. Alcidalis was ſilent , expeQing 
Zelides anſwer , who, in the trouble wherein ſhe was, 
had ſcarce ſtrength enough to 'pronounce © theſe few 
. words. Sir, I am ſo altoniſh*'d to hear you ſpeak Þ 
ſcriouſly in a matter of this nature, and to fee how 
every body conſiders our diſcourſe, that I know not 
what to ſay at preſent, and pray you permit me f0 


defer the Anſwer till our return. In the mean tine 


you may bclieve, I ſhall bz glad they do not give m: 
much time for it. During this diſcourſe, there was 00 
body who did not faſten their cyes upon Alcidalis and 
Zelide, and who did not take notice , that he ſpake to 
her with more carneſineſs than uſual. The Queen, 
who above all others had minded it, and to whom this 


converſe gave much diſquict, roſe up, and approacti he 
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them ſaid pleaſantly to Alcidalis. Sir, you ſpeak to 
Zelide with ſo much aQtion, and ſuch a ſerious coun- 
tenance, that it ſcems you have ſome quarrel with her. 
If it be ſo, complain to me. For 1 will be on your 
ſide 3 and before ſhe parts, ſhe ſhall do you right. 
Alcidalis having born the tirſt brunt , and taken the 
boldneſs to ſpcak of his affeRion to Zelide, was con- 
fident enough 3 and being delirous to continue the con- 
verſation , was in deſpair ſeeing it interrupted : and, 
ſcarce looking upon the Queen , anſwer'd fiercely ; 
Madam, I hold Zelide for fo juſt a perſon, that if ſhe 
had done me wrong, 1 would have no other Judge but 
her ſelf. There is no occafion, that any ſhould mingle 
themſelves in our differences : and whatever quarrel 
we have, I cannot be pleas'd with thoſe that think ic 

their duty to part us. Every body took notice of this 

Anſwer 3 #td the Queen, who was moſt ſentible of it, 

ſcem'd leaft to underſtand it, and preſently chang'd the 

diſcourſe. Inthe Morning Zelide departed, and left 

the Prince in a mortal heavine(s ; but the was in this 

more unhappy than he; for belides that ſhe felt the 

like, ſhe had moreover the pain of concealing it , and 

to be obliged to laugh before the World, when her Soul 

wept tears of blood. 

Amongſt all the diſpleaſures which Love draws a- 
long with it, Abſence is one of the moſt ſenfible. There 
are ſome ſharp griefs , as Jealoulic , which pierce and 
wound more: but there is none fo weighty and ſo hard 
to ſupport , and which overwhelms all ſort of vigour 
3s this. The firſt thing which Alcidalis did was to retire 


o{Þ 4lone to his Chamber : there he eafthimſelt upon his 


Bed, and melting into Tears aad Sighs , ſuffer'd the 
lame regrets as if Zelide had been dead, and not abſent, 
Why do you complain, Alcidalis ? you have all your 
life peaceably enjoy'd the fight of Zelide, and do you 
not know how to endure a tew days abſence ? Love is 

L wont 
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wont to lend all his Joys at groſs uſury. He makes his 
Subjes pay for all at laſt, Andit is not his ordinary 
courſe to leave thoſe that owe him any thing fo long at 
repoſe. You are one of thoſe he hath treated mot 
favourably. Reſerve then theſe Tears to another oc- 
cafion, wherein they ſhall be better employ'd. The 
time will ſhortly come when you ſhall have more reaſon 
to lament: and the day approaches that Zelide and you 
ſhall be more cruelly parted , without hopes of ever 
meeting again. He paſs'd all that day without ſeeing 
any body, and the tollowing without ſpeaking, excepr 
when he went to ſee the King, and could not avoid to 
anſwer him. At laſt, having palt eight days in all the 
fadnets and impatience imaginable : he thought he was 
at the end of his life, and that it was a thouſand years 
ſince he had ſeen Zelide. Sothat one Evening being 4- 
lone in his Chamber to entertain his thoughts ; with- 
out taking Counſel- of any , but his delires and inquie- 
tudes, he relolv*d to go where Zelide was. And ſee 
ing that in this abſence he forelaw an infallible death , he 
concluded there could not worſe happen to him from his 
attempting to ſee her, 

After that the Heber, which is one of the moſt cele- 
brated Rivers of Spain, hath pafs'd along the Walls 
Saragoſa: as if there were nothing more worthy of 
him in Aragon, he takes the way of Catalogna, where 
having receiv'd in his paſſage many {mall Rivolcts to 
enter more magniticently into the Seca, at lafi he rer- 
ders himſelf to ithalf a League from Tortoſa, All the 
ground which he waters is extreamly fertile, and co 
ver'd with Trees 3 and by ſo much the more pleaſant 
as the reſt of the Countrey confiſts in dry and naked 


Plains, or in Mountains black and ſcorch*d with a fer 
vent Sun. Fiftcen Leagues from its mouth, it paſſe 
by a Valley of two Leagues in length, and two 


breadth ; and which is incompaſs'd on one {ide and 9. 
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the oticr with Mountains. In this place the River 
glides very peaccably by the incounter ot certain Rocks, 
which four Leagues further oppoſe its courte , and 
wakes many doublings in the Plain, as doubttul of the 
way it ought to take through thoſe Mountains. Its 
Banks are extreamly ſhady and flowry, And its Wa- 
ters ſo clcar and neat, that there is not a Trce near it, 
nor ſcarce a Flower which is not ſeen twice 3 and which 
does not appear in the Water as fair and diliinct, as 
upon the ground. The ordinary Plants of this Coun- 
trey are Oaks, Olives, and Pines : and beſides that it is 
not cold, there are none of theſe Trees that fear it. 
The Mountains of Catalogna defend the Valley trom 
the North-wind, fo that at all times *tis cover'd with 
green; and the Winter, which they always fee on the 
Neighbour Mountains, is not felt there, *T was in this 
Paradiſe that Zelide made her Hell, and where the 
Houſe to which the Queen had carried her ftood. One 
would have faid , that the River, Flowcrs, and Plants 


| were imbelliſh*'d by her preſence, She only was fad 


amidſt fo many objects of Pleaſure, and loſt daily that 
lultre and beauty , which ſhe ſeem'd to impart to all 
things, The abſence of A4lcidals afflicted her ex- 
treamly. But above all, the dctigns of the Queen 
cali her into perplexities : and her imagination fo well 
repreſented to her all thoſe Evils which were to befal 
her; that often the fear of what was to come, took 
from her the feeling of the preſent. She ſaw that her 
Goods, her Fortune, and her ſelf were in the power 
of the Queen 3 and, chat which ſhe dreaded mott, that 
Alcidalis was fo too: he that was more dear to her than 


ked her ſelf, than her Goods, or than her Fortunes, She 
" conlider*d that the Princes Aﬀection ws not ordinary; 


that his Courage was extraordinary ; but that his 
power was as: yet but weak. That he would never be 
uffer'd to deſpiſe the City of Barcelona, which For- 
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tune offer*d him ſo happily with the Queens Daughter 
to take an Orphan and a Stranger who had no Riches, 
Friends, or ſupport, but beyond the Seas. That he 
alone could not refiſt the King and Kingdom. That 
the Queen abſolutely govern'd both. That whilft they 
were Children, all men lik'd their affection , but that 
no body would approve of their Marriage, And, that 
ſome already look'd upon it as the Encmy of the State, 
and the Torch which ſhould one day fire the Royal 
Houſe. Theſe thoughts , and others like them, fili'd 
her mind with a thouſand Troubles. And 3s far as (he 
carried her ſight into ſuturitics , ſhe ſaw no day for her 
Hopes: and withcut knowing, in this Labyrinth, what 
end her Adventures might take, ſhe eafily judg'd it 
could not be a happy one. One day amongſt the reft, 
accompanying the Queen, who walk'd in a Wood cx- 
treamly ſhadee, whoſe Alleys led to the Meadow, 
which ſerv'd as a border to the River , the found op- 
portunity to leave the Company, follow'd only by one 
of her Maids. And it was not a {mall conſolation to 
her, that ſhe ſound her {elf at liberty to be ſad , and to 
appear ſo, Repreſenting, to her ſelf the Fortunes of 
her life 3 running over the palt Misfortunes , the pre- 
ſent, and thoſe which threatned her 3 her thoughts had 
entertain'd her ſo well, chat not thinking of the way 


ſhe had mide , the found her (clt upon the Banks of | 


Heber , and in a place fo plealant as might have di- 
verted any other Grief, but hers. The Sun, which in 
this Countrey lies down in the Ocean, and appears 
fairer than in any place of the World 3 was now ready 
to hide it ſelf in thoſe clouds of Gold and Azure, 
wherewith *tis invelop'd when it goes to viſit the 
Nymphs of the Sea. But having ſeen nothing from 
its riſing fo fair as Zelide; it ſeemed, that to behold 
her longer, he made no haſte to deſcend into the Floods: 


and caſi ſo much Gold upon all the Leaves of the 
Trees, 
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Trees, and Waves of the River , that he ſcen''d to re- 
kindle his Rays to continue a day in favour of this 
Frincels 3 invironing her in ſuch a manner, and ac- 
cording fo well with the ret of her Bcautics , that it 
was doubtful whether thoſz Rays were th: Suns or 
Zelides, The charms of this delicious place the (weet- 
nels of the Air, and the pleaſure ſhe took in being a- 
lore, intic'd her to continus her walk in the Meadow, 
Aitcr ſome time, taking the Path that led to the 
Quzen, the ſound of a Horn, which ſeemed not to 
come far off, made her turn her head toward the 
neighbouring Mountain ; where , having arreſt2d her 
fight, (he ſaw as (he thought, two men lirugling toge- 
ther, Who roll'd down from the height ot a Rock: 
But afterwards ſhe percciv'd that what ſhe took for 
two men, was a man and a Bzar which wreltled to» 
gether ; but with that diſadvantage, which we may 
imagine in a combat ſo unequal. Ar the ſame time 
ſhe ſaw, near that part of the Mountain from whence 
they fell, a young Cavalier advantagiouſly mounted, 
carrying a Horn hanging in a Ribband , and a Lance in 
his hand. Who ſtopping a little , and ſeeing the dan- 
ger in which the man was , who ſecmi'd ro be of his 
company z put on his Horſe, or, tofay better, preci- 
Pitated him to the bottom of the Mountain. But fuch 
was the ſtrength of the Horſe, the skill of the Cavalier, 
or the fortune of both, that, as if he had run ina plain 
held, without receiving any hurt , he found himſelf 
near the Bear, and thruitthe Lance he had in his hand 
ſo far into his entrails, that at the ſame time he loſt 
his life and his prey : All this too, to thunder down the 
Mountain, kill the Bear , and deliver his Friend , was 
done ſo in an inſtant , that one might ſay, Lightning 
does not fall more ſwift, nor more readily work its 
effects. It diſpleaſed Zelide, that any but Alcidalis 
had given this blow : and ſhe was vext to have ſeen in 
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any other but him ſomething that might pleaſe her. But 
the Cavalier making towards her , ans wading over 
the River, ſhe began to doubt if it was not he: and 
as he drew nearer, having finiſh'd to know him , but 
rot daring to remain certain, (he turn'd back to her 
Maid and ask*d her, it ſhe knew that Cavalier, Ma- 
dam, rcplics ſhe, when he was further off, we ought 
to have known him by what he did , but now we ſce 
that it is the Prince. He was now twenty paces from 
them. Wonder, fear and joy, at once feiz'd upon Ze- 
Tide ; fo that ſhe could not find words for the fir(t 
Complements, The Prince, who was prepar'd for 
this encounter, though with much difficulty on his fide, 
w2:5 more afſur'd than ſhe 3 and ſaid to her, It I had 
not krown, Madam, that this was the place where 
you were, by the Pleaſures of. it *twas calie to- divine, 
that Zelide was not far off. None but you could cauſe 
the birth of ſo many Flowers in ſo deſert a Soil, or 
could have wrought. this Miracle in the Mountains of 
Catalogna, Sir, ſays Zelide to him , who now had 
leaſure ro recolle& her Spirits , you arc ingrateful to 
the Heber, on whoſe Banks you are, and which ſecm'd 
to lfioop under you to favour your paſſage over, to give 
me a glory which is due to the fertility of its Waves: 
which water and imbrace this Valley with fo much 
care, that when you thall have well confider*d the 
beauty of this Meadow, theſe Woods and this Park 
which we are entring,, you may confeſs, that the Pa- 
laces of Saragrſa, and the Magniticences of the Mooriſh 
Kings, may be left for this ſolitude, But , after all 
this, I aſſure you Sir, faith ſhe ſmiling, we have feen 
ncthing in this Valley fo handſom, as what you ſhewd 
upon the Mountain. And I, fays the Prince, who 
was minded to change this diſcourſe , that when from 
the Mountain we had the proſpe& of all about us, 


nothing appear'd fo fair, as what you let us ſee in this 
: Valley. 
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Valley. Now they had taken the path which led to 
the Queen, and the Maid that follow'd them , ſiaying 
alittle behind , Zelide with a low voice ſaid to him; 
Six, you have perform'd two things of a great deal of 
boldneſs; one, to precipitate your felt from the Rock 
to combat ſuch a ſavage Animal ; the other, to give 
the Queen a viſit in a time ſhe folittle expected it. 
Madam , anſwer'd Alcidals, it had been a greater 
boldneſs for me to have ſtaid in Saragoſa, For that 
had been with a firm foot to attend that death I could 
not ſhun, if I had remain'd longer withont ſeeing 
you. $9 that what ſeems to you a rafhneſs , is rather 
want of Courage: ſeeing I am come hither to avoid 
a greater peril, than cither of thoſe you ſay I have 
engag*d in. I could not have imagin'd that, ſays ſhe 
to him. And for my part, I vow toyou, I durit not 
have fought the Bear, and I durſt as little have dif- 
pleas'd the Queen. But I think I have courage e- 
nough to ſuffer an Abſence. To know what an ab- 
lence is, replies Alcidals, we mult know what affe- 
Qion is; and you cannot ſuffer here, you Madam, who 
ought to love none but your ſelf; and who carry al- 
ways with you whatever is amiable in the World. 
Alcidalis, anſwer'd Zelide , you do not believe what 
you ſay: and if you thought me fo ungrateful and fo 
vain as not to love any but my fclf, you would not 
have ſo much impatience to ſee me. But to the end 
that you may be better inform*d, give me the hearing 
and leafure to make that anſwer I promis'd you at our 
parting, And becauſe in faying this, ſhe fcle ſhe 
hluſh'd extreamly, and ſaw that he took notice of it, 
ſhe began thus z The colour which mounts up to my 
Cheeks, proceeds rather from my being about to {peak 
ſomething which I am not wont to ſpeak, than trom 
an apprehenſion of doing any thing in it contrary to my 
duty. I know not, if it be always a ſhame for a Vir- 
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gin tocopſeſs ſhe Loves 3 but I know, if any may be 
excusd , *tis I more than another. I will not ſay, 
that the Stars have done me violence , or that your 
qualities have obliged me to it: 'tis a cloak and pre- 
tenceunder which all others may ſhrow'd themſelves, 
I will only alledge what is particular for my defence, 
Before I knew that *twas not lawful to love, I knew 
you to be amiable: and I received your affection in 2 
time, when 1 did not know thoſe Laws which forbid 
our Sex to entertain any. I cannot be blam'd for in- 
dulging a paſſion, which 1 may fay, I found in my 
Sou! rather than let it in z and which hath been fo long 
its Guet(}, that 1 c2n no more remember its birth than 
my. own. The firſt Sentiment © had in the World 
was, that which concern'd me for you : and Self-love, 
which we fcel betimes, and which is ſo natural to all 
the World, enter'd my mind later than that Friend- 
ſhip I bear yov. My Reaſon, which appeard long 
after, found it fo well cſtabliſh'd , that it took it for a 
part of my ſelf : Belides, it feem'd fo innocent and fo 
juſt, that ſhe hath rathcr ſirove tofortifie , than to de- 
ſtroyit. I fay all this, to excuſe me with you and 
with my ſelf; and to let you ſee, that a mind the moſt 
ſtrong and moſt juſt in the World , had been taken: as 
mine. If you arc glad then, that I love you, do not 
thank me for it; but thank the gods that will'dit. And 
if you are obligd to me in any thing, 'tis for that I 
have bcen willing to confeſs it, For if I had not 
ſirength enough to extinguiſh the affeQion I bore you, 
I had enough to hide it : and it was in my power to 
diſſcmble it all my lifez or as ſome do, to drop out 
a confeſſion after you had long attended it. But if it 
be unreaſonable and unworthy of you and me, it 
would never be time to diſcover it : and if on the 
contrary, 'tis ſuch as I cught to have to be worthy of 
Alcidalis and Zelide; why ſhould I not give you wy 
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the content of knowing and being aſſur'd of it? I tell 
you then Alcidalis, I love you ; and though 1 ſpeak 
it witha bluſh, yet I ſpeak it without ſhame; I ac- 
cept of that heart which you ſay you give me. For 
what concerns the Crown you promiſe me with it, For- 
tune (hall diſpoſe thereof, 1 eficem more what you 
have given me, than any thing ſhe can offer; and I 
prize your heart more than your Kingdom, I am 
glad to (ce there is not a quality in you which is not 
Royal. But I wiſh your Birth werenot, This Crown 
which you promiſe me as the Crown of my felicity, 
will be the cauſe of all my misfortune: and to get from 
me that which I leaſt efteem in you, they will uſe all 
ways to raviſh from me the reſt. I fee, at this hour, 
but with an aſſured Brow, all the evils that threaten 
me. I know your Love will procure me all mens 
hatred 3 and becauſe you wiſh me well, I ſhall ſuffer 
much ill. But (he, who with the heart of Zelide has 
alſo that of Alcidalis, ought to fear nothing. I will 
refiſt all with a reſolution (hall aſtoniſh you: and ſeeing 
the Heavens will have me bear an afkcion; I will 
accompany it with ſo much Conſtancy , Courage, and 
Vertue, that what is ordinarily blamd in ous Scx, ſhall 
be in me a ſubje& of eſteem and praiſe. Alcidalir, 
who at the beginning was dead with fear, as a man 
who was to hear the Sentence of his life or death 3 
perceiving after what manner ſhe ſpake, and that jt 
was much more favourable than he durſt wiſh, could 
ſcarce believe his cars. But at laſt, ſecing he was not 
deceiv'd, he found himſelf in fuch a raviſhment, that 
he was a long time without ſaying any thing, and could 
not find words to thank her. Indeed, there were none 
to be found; and his ſeeking for them was an effe&t 
of the preſent perplexity. He anſwer'd better by 
Silence and tears'of Joy. But having turn'd into ano- 
ther Alley, and ſeeing himſelf out of the fight o_- 
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whic!: followed them, he put one knee to the ground, 
and as he began to ſpeak, he ſpiced the Queen at the 0- 
thcr end z who knowing of Alcidals arrival came 
to receive him, The Alley was not folong, but waat 
was done in it might be ſeen diſtin@ly from one end to 
the other. Alcidalis roſe-up as ſpecdily as he could, 
and Zelide, extream'y troubled at this encounter, told 
him, Sir, your uadue humility will coft you dear, and 
fce a beginning of my Prophelics. Madam , an{wer'd 
Aleidaly, I can tear nothing, ſeeing you are for mc :; 
and we ſhall be coo ſtrong for ali the refit of the World, 
fo long as we arc of a fide. Theretore , replics (he, 
they will ſoon tind ways to part us. They ſaid all this 
wich an ation wherewith we ſpeak things indiftercnt, 
fiiil having an eye upon the Troop which came towards 
them. The Quren was now advanc'd, and Alcidalis 
being near her, ſhe receiv'd him with a tace fo open 
and pleaſant , that Zelide could not have done more, 
When the tirik Complements were tiniſh'd , and that 
the Prince had told her, his Sport having led him with- 
in ſix or ſeven Leagues off the houſe , he believ'd him- 
ſcif bound to come and kiſs her hands 3 the Queen ſaid, 
ſhe was bcholding to Fortune for conducting him thi- 
thcr. But Sir, ſays ſhe, I believe you axe well paid 
for the trouble. For *tis to be imagin'd , that the fa- 
vour Zelide hath granted you is not ordinary , ſeeing 
you were oblig'd to thank her on your knee, And 
truly at firfk 1 could not know you, but thought it was 
one of your Servants. However, I am glad noother 
than your ſelf receiv'd this fatisfaQtion. Tell us, I 
pray, what is the matter, and what the hath promis'd 
or given you, that 1 may ſhare in it, or joyn with you 
to thank her. Zzlide did not bluſh, for, from the time 
the began her diſcourſe with Alcidaly, ſhe had not 
put off that Colour. And fearing he could not come 


off in this diſcourſe ; as indeed Womens wits are more 
at 
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at hand, and ſerve a ſurprize beſt; ſhe advanc'd to an- 
ſwer for him, and faid, Madam, I ask'd Alcidalis news 
of Saragoſs, he who doubtleſs thought of his Hunting 
did not replyz I reproaching his heedleſsnefs and fi- 
lence, he put his knee to the ground to fatishe me ; be» 
lieving by zn irregular and immeaſurable civility to 
repair the ſmall care he had of anfwering me. That is 
to be very civil, ſays the Queen coldly. And becauſe 
you think the Prince dreams (till , you ſtep up to anſwer 
for him. Zelide began to faulter!, ſeeing the Queen 
preſs upon her in this manner, and believ'd, ſhe would 
not be able to ſupprebs the evil-will ſhe bore her, but 
that now *twould break out before all the World, But 
Alcidaly perceiving her perplexity came in to her ſuc- 
cour, as the had done to kis, and broke off the dif- 
courſe with that of his Hunting, He was fo poſſe(t 
with Joy for what Zelide had faid , that he entertain'd 
the Queen all that day with a marvellous complacency, 
and was more careful to diſcourſe with her Daughter 
than ever before. But theſe two young perſons were 
not crafty enough to deccive her. She ſoon took no- 
tice of this change. By the pleaſantne(ſs of Alcidalys, 
and the extraordinary afſhduitics which he render'd to 
her Daughter, ſhe thought he muſt be well content and 
afſur*d of Zelide. She ſaw by this, that there was no 
time to loſe, and from that day took up the reſolution, 
which afterwards coſt our Lovers fo many tears and 
dangers. Prepare your {Af Alcidalis for the misfor- 
tunes which threaten you: and take the contentment 
you have this day r<ceiv*d , as the laſt kindneſs of For- 
tune, - Expect no more Friendſhip from her, and con- 
tent your ſelf with that of Zelide. The next day the 
Prince went for Saragoſa, and the Queen cight days 
after. Alcidalis ſuffer'd this Abſence with more-pati- 
ence than the former; his thoughts being now ſo [weet 
and ſatisfatory , that with them he could not but be 


happy» 
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happy. But as a fair day is always more fair than the 
faireſt night, and as there is no perfeq contentment in 
darkneſs: it ſeem*d,that the preſence of Zelide brought 
anew Joy to his Soul, and gave new force to thoſe 
pleaſures which without her he could not intirely re- 
liſh, He paſs'd ſome Months with an extream con- 
tent, and fo perfe& a one, that from thence only *twas 
ealie to gueſs it could not laſt, and that this great calm 
would be follow'd by a violent tempeſt, The fatiſ- 
ſation and aſſurance which he had , made him live 
with more diſcretion than formerly , and with more 
fear of diſpleafing the Queen. He ſerv*d her Daughter 
with more care, and entertain'd Zel:de but ic)dum, and 
contented himſclt with the liberty of ſeeing, her. She 
allo, who was fcrious from her Infancy, began to be 
more fo; to ſpeak to the Prince with more reſpect , to 
give him fewer occaſions of approaching her , and to 
tear more, leſt they ſhould imagine any thing of her 
affeRtion. But this diſcretion, as tor the molt part that 
of Lovers, came too late: The Queen would not be 
abus'd by it: and with much care, ſecrecy and diligence 
took order for the execution of thoſe deligns ſhe had 
projxted. As thoſe who are ina Cittadel which is 
ſecretly undermin'd, have ordinarily more fear of any 
other peril than that which threatens them, and are 
quict whilſt their Grave is digging, and whilſt that 
ruine is preparing that muſt in a moment overwhelm 
them: bo theſe two Lovers ſuſpe&ed nothing of the 
Treaſon which was hatching againſt them , but were 
in a profound tranquillity; and if the il|-will of the 
Queen made them apprehend ſome misfortune , they 
did not imagine it ſo great , ſo preſent , nor of ſuch a 
nature asthat which was to happen to them. Here be- 
gin thoſe Misfortunes which ſeem to be endleſs 3 and 
adventures fo ſirange and involv*d, that if it be ſcarce 


credible that they did really happen, it is no leſs hars 
to 
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to believe, that they cowld be invented, or be the effects 
of the ſtrongeſt imagination. 

It ſeem'd to Fortune, that Aragon and Catalogue 
were t00 netrow Theaters, to repreſent the faireſt piece 
ſhe had ever aCted in the World : ſhe would take one 
more ſpacious ; and changing the face of that we have 
hitherto ſeen, inſtead of Saragoſa and Barcelons, Mea- 
dows and Walks; ſhe will let us ſee the Sea and Africa, 
perſons unknown, people ſcarce heard of, Ships taken 
and burnt, Duels and Battels. And what is more 
ſtrange,at the ſame time and in the ſame SubjeR,Chains 
and Crowns, 

Four Months after the Queen had left Catalogna, ſhe 
took occaſion to return ; but did not-declare her mind 
till the day before. Alcidalis and Zelide were fo ſur- 
priz*d, that they had ſcarce leafure to bid adicu. But 
when the Prince declar'd his grief for her departure, 
ſhe told him, Sir remember what you faid in Cata- 
logna, That there was nothing in the World you could 
fear ſo forg as I was of your fide. We have other 
manner of Evils to ſuffer. But in all your misfortunes 
remember, that you cannot be unhappy , being aſſur*d 
| love you. You cannot doubt of that, ſceing I fay 
it, If that be not enough receive this Ring , which in 
the preſence of the Gods I give you together with 
my heart, Alcidalis took it , and having given her 
another with the ſame words, they parted. The Queen 
the next day pretended ſhe had receiv'd News from 
Barcelona, which oblig'd her to go thither ;, fo ſhe lete 
her Daughter with part of her Train, and carricd 
Zelide along with her. They came to that fair City, 
which no leſs for its ſcituation » than for the fertility 
of its Territory, is one of the moſt famous in Spain. 
Zelide wonder'd, that the Queen having left her Daugh- 
ter, did not leave her too. And having well contider'd 
the Novelty, ſhe judg'd it was not done without _ 

xcaſon. 
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reaſon. But on what fide ſoever ſhe caſt hereye, ſhe 
could not imagine any thing 3 and fſceing nothing which 
ſhe could particularly fear, ſhe fear'd every thing. The 
Qyeen having imploy*d the reſt of that day in behold- 
ing the Magnificences of her reception , gave the next 
to thoſe affairs which *ctwas thought led her thi- 
ther. | 

The day after *twas told her, a Ship which bore her 
Name enter'd the Port. She faid, ſhe would preſently 
go and ſee it, In their way they beheld all that pomp 
of the Sea , which is fo pleaſant to ſee when we are 
on the Shore, But nothing could be a divertifſement to 
Zelide ;, hex heart told her, that the Evils ſhe had fore- 
ſeen began to tread upon her heels, and on all fides (he 
fear'd Ambuſhes. The Queen put her ſelf into a Boat, 
and bid Zelide follow her. She found the Captain a- 
board and his Wife, and after ſhe had taken a view of 
the Veſſel, ſhe (hut her felt up with them in the Cabin, 
This augmented the Suſpicions of Zelide : and with 
tears in her eyes ſhe caſt a look upon the Land, and be- 
gan to doubt, if fhe ſhould ever return thither. An 
hour after the Captain and his Wife came out and told 
Zelide, the Queen call'd for her. All her Blood at 
this inftant froze in her Veins. The Queen bid her 
ſhut the door, and thus deliver'd her f{clf. 

'Tis long ſince, Zelide, that we loſt together , you 
the beſt Mother in the World, and I the be Friend. 
The affe&ion I had for her will never be loſk in me, 
nor the memory of her laſt words, wherewich the 
pray*d me to have a care of you. If this contidera- 
tion had not ingag'd me, yet your Beauty , Parts and 
Virtue would have oblig'd me,to it. And having now 
riſh'd you thus long, and found in you with advantage 
all thoſe qualities which endear'd her: tome, I ſhould 
not be reaſonable, it I had not a kindneſs for you toos 
And I may fay, that in this I have done ———_ 
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ſhe defir*d. She pray'd me to love you as her Daughter, 
and I have always lov'd you as mine. She, whom 
the Hcavens only gave me in the World , lott the name 
of only, from the day I took charge of you. I have 
had the ſzme affeRion, and the ſame tenderneſs for you, 
as for her; and I have conſider*d the one and the g- 
ther, as if you were <qually mine. It being fo, and 
not one of your actions, or any thing that concern'd 
you having been indifferent tome, you may believe it 
ard, that I ſhould not have fome knowledge of that 
paſſion which your Beauty, without your conſent, hath 
bred in the mind of Alcidalis ; and that, as well as 
you, I have bren often troubled about the wrong it 
might doyou. You know what truſt is to be given to 
perfons of his age and condition , who have cqualty 
the priviledge to deceive and to deny. And I make 
you Judge, if it be pciſible the affeQion he hath for 
you can ever be advantagious to you. You ſee, as well 
as I, all the reaſons that will not permit-it. You are 
too wiſe ever to have hop'd it: and though it ſhould be 


'in his power and yours, you are Juſt enough, and 


grateful enough not to delire it. I know your Vertae, 
Zelide , and 1 know there is nothing in the World 
which can endanger it. But, as great as it 1s, you 
cannot take from the Prince occations of viliting you, 
nor from others of ſpeaking of you, All that your 
Vertue can do in this is to hinder the evil, but it can- 
not hinder the fame : and I know of what prejudice 
this report is to perſons of your Sex and particularly, 
what diſpleaſure it cauſes to perfons of your wiſdom 
and honour. I thought therefore, *twas my part to 
come in to your aſſiſtance : and that 'twas time to per- 
form the Promiſes I made your Mother. The Duke 
of Tarant is a Prince wiſe and vertuous ;' confiderable 
in Italy, and cſteem'd of all his Neighbours : He, by 
his Letters and Meſſengers , hath long ſince declar'd to 

me 
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me a great paſſion for you; I would not tell you of it 
till the nzaticr was certain and fully ripe. This day I 
undcrſtand he expects you, Zelide, to give you poſlc(- 
tion of his Eſtate and Perſon. He that Commands 
this Veſſc1 left him but fifteen days fince, and promis'd 
him, on my part, tocarry you thither in as many more, 
Diligence and Secrefic, for reaſons I cannot now ac- 
quaint you with, are ſo important, that *tis needful 
you depart this minute. I doubt not but your good 
nature will cauſe in you ſome regret to leave us. But 
though we arc ſeparated by the Sea, our affeRions (hall 
not be leſs united. In tine, you ought to be glad of 


returning into a Countrey , where you will tind your 


Eſtate, your Kindred, and the place of your Birth, 
But though this ſhould not be your will, *tis enough to 
let you know ' that *tis mine. Belides the power that 
my quality gives me over you, I havethat of a Mother 
which lends me more authority. Conſent then, and 
willingly agree toa thing, which beſides that it is juſt, is 
alſo neceſſary : and by a ready obedience to what 1 
counſel and command you at once , make appear that 
modeſty you owe to your ſelf, and that reſpe& you owe 
to me. This you may eafily reſolve to do, for he you 
think fo faithful toyou, and who ought moſt to oppole 
it, is the firlt that conſented to it. With theſe words 
ſhe imbrac'd her ; and pretending ſhe would not take a 
long adue for fear of afliting her too much, left the 
Cabin. 

Grief, deſpite, ſhame, rage anÞthe exceſs of the Mil 
fortune, did fo opprels the Spirits of Zelide , that not 
being able to ſpeak a word cr ir a foot, ſhe remain'd 
in the condition wherein the Queen left her ; and doubt- 
leſs, *twas the beſt whercin ſhe found her felt for a long 


time after, ſecing that at this firſt brunt ſhe felt no- |. 


thing. All our powers are ſo weak and fo limited , that 


we arc not capable of any thing extraordinary ; and, 
ro 
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as 2 great lightblinds us, and a great noiſe deafcns us ; 
great Griefs are not tclt, no more than great Joys arc.She 
had remain'd thus without motion a quarter of an 
hour : when at laſt her Spirits,buricd under this ſudden 
ruine of all things, beginning to return , ſhe thought 
there would be no remedy co this evil, if (he did not 
tind one in this inſtant 3 ſo ſhe runs out of the Cabin, 
intending to calt her fclf at the Queens feet, and to 
try if ſhe could change her mind. But when they 
told her (he was gone, and that the ſaw they were got 
out to Sea, ſhe caſt her eyes upon the ſhore, and her 
thoughts upon what ſhe had left there, and on a ſudden 
took up a reſolution which ſeem'd to quiet her. Then, 
with a ſerene countenance , turning towards thoſe a- 
bout her, ſhe ſpake ſome few words, and ſeeming to 
receive the Confolations they tender'd, ſhe went to her 
Bed, and pray'd them to leave her to her reſt. Miſe- 
rable Alcidalis, thou art now counting the momenis 
as they paſs : and when thou thinkelt of the eight days 
in which thou ſhalt not ſee Zelide , this term appears 
mtnite, Whilſt ſhe is remov'd from thee for many 
years. In a few days the Seca (hall be between thee and 
her. The Wind hurries away all thy Joys and all thy 
Hopes and is about to put into the power of another 
the only good thou defirelt in the World , and the only 
one that is worthy of thee init, Fear and Hope are the 
two Winds of our Soul, which never ceaſe, and there 
are no Tempeſts in it which are not made by one of 


them. The preſent , being only a point, would not 


be conſiderable to us, it one of theſe two paſſions did: 
not make us feel the future. Zelide believ*d, that For- 
tune had put herin a condition , wherein it was not in 
her power to hurt or ſuccour her. So that the was in 


that fatal tranquillity in which thoſe are who neither 


fear nor hope, and who only expe& the end of their 
miſerics in the end of their life, And amidſi fo many 
M miſcrics, 
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miſeries, at lea(t ſhe had not that of ſeeking remedies, 
which is one of the greateſt torments to wretched per- 
ſons. Being well reſolv'd of what ſhe had todo ; and 
knowing , within a little , how long her Misfortunes 
could laſt, ſhe paſt the night in thinking of Alcidals , 
and flatter*d her (elf with ſome content, when ſhe con- 
fider'd that fignal proof ſhe was about to give him of 
her affection and courage. Though the Queens Iaſt 
words, whereby ſhe would have made her believe, that 
the Prince betray*d her, caus'd in her ſome violent 
tranſports, 

When the Captain and his Wife thought ſhe was 
awake, they enter*d the Cabin, and asking her , if ſhe 
would nct cat; ſhe reply*d, that not only ſhe would f} | 
not cat now, but that ſhe would eat no more. They I ] 
were ftartled at the Anſwer, and thought (ſhe was re- | 
laps'd to her firſt ſadneſs, and that it r:quir'd more Þ} « 
time to digeſtit, But , ſome hours after , ſceing ſhe f. © 
did not call, they return'd and us'd all Arguments to Þ tc 
perſwade her tocat: To all which (hz did not anſwer, 
but by an obſtinate filence , and by fo cold and rcfolv'd | A 
a look, that ſhe did not ſeem to hear them. They went | m 
out the ſecond time extraordinarily troubled , and be- f bu 
gan to fear ſome tragick end of this ſtrange reſolution. F age 
At night they return'd , and with a Neece they had of F put 
the age of Zelide they kneePd about the Bed , conju- F tun, 
ring her by all things, tohave a care of her life. They | the 
could not for all this obtain an Anſwer , but withdrew þ anor 
at laſt, that they might not rob her of her repoſe, which F uR 
ſecm'd to be the only benefit left her. Three days pat 
in which they were not able to change her mind by 
prayers , tears and remonſirances, or draw one word tore 
from her. The fourth day they came again to try theltY vho 
utmoſt, and getting about her upon their knees , melt} whey 
ing into tears, offering her every thing, conjur'd her toÞalt x 
have pity of her ſelf and of them. When _—_— re 
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1 hearkned to them, fetching a ſigh, with much pain ſhe 
- fate up In her Bed. Then they knew the extremity to 
4 which ſhe was reduc'd. In the faireſt face of the World 
'S they ſaw an affrighting image of deſpair , and ap- - 
a proaching death; and ſomething which ſtruck them 
n= with tear and pity at once, When they had look*d 
of upon one another for ſome time, at laſt ſhe broke that 
aſt |} Silence which ſhe had fo long kept, and ſpake to them 
\at alter this manner : | 
nt My Friends , you ask me a thing which none but you 
can give me. You pray me to live. I pray you, that 
vas | 1 may. And *tis in your power, not in mine. 1 have 
the £ refolv'd I will not be carricd alive to the ſhore of 1- 
ld }} faly: and I ſwear it again by the gods above, by the 
hey || Fire and by the Light ; by thoſe below, and by the 
;re- | fnades of my Parents. It is not then in me to diſpoſe 
1ore | otherwiſe of my ſel. And ſeeing you can carry me, 
the |}. or not carry me thither 3 you muſt pronounce the ſen» 
5 to | tence of my life or death; Can you now reluſe me 
wer, | that, which you have beg'd of me with ſo many tears ? 
j1v'd |} And will you be my Murtherers, that were choſen for 
went | my Conducters? The Dukeof Tarant expeas me 3 
1 be- || but hath never ſeen me. Here's your Neece, of my 
ition. | *8*, my (ature, and not much unlike me. You may 
1ad of } put her in my place; and procure her this good For- 
-onju- | fune, and deliver me from the greateſt misfortune in 
They | the World. *'Tis true, you will deceive the Duke by 
drew || 3nother perſon than he expets: but if you could con. 
which | 4 me in the condition wherein 1 am , would it be 
Wide? And is not this Maid more like to what I 


y thel 


relt 
| her to}alt prefer'd death to his perſon? But "tis not mine he 
ide halÞores, fecing it is unknown to him; "tis my Fortunes, 
earkne M 2 which 
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which 1 now make over to your Neece, with the name 
of Zelide : and call the gods to witnels , that for me 
'no perſon alive ſhall know of it, and that 1 will never 
repent of it. *Tis true, the Queen hath commanded 
you to convey me where 1 am cxpected but are not 
you bound to follow her will rather than her word; ? 
And don't you think that it (he were now preſent, and 
law the darger in which 1 am, ſhe would not rather 
provide for my ſafety in any place, than ſend me dead 
for Italy? Did ſhe bil you put me into the hands of 
the Duke, alive or dead? Don't you think ſhe in- 
tends - this Marriage for my good ani advance 
ment? and that ſhe, who bath had a carc of my 
Fortune, would have a cire of my liftc? When 
all the World ſhall reproach her with this crucl. 
ty, will the not diſcharge her (elf upon you ? But 
who can oblige you, except you will, tor:turn to Bar- 
celona and give her account ot what ycu have done? 
With this Ship you may go any where, whcre the Winds 
go, and you have all.the World before you, Then 
drawing out a {mal} Cabinet the Queen had left her, 
containing her Mothers Jewels, ſhe told thum 3 Theſe 
Jewels are of intinite value. The Quren wou'd nct 
give you more if (he preſented you Barcelona. I pre- 
ſent them all to you, for the ranſom of my life ard 
liberty : ard as theſe two ſurpaſs in value what | pre- 
ſent 3 and that Liberty alone is worth all the Riches in 
the World, you may give me mure than I give you, 
and I (hall till be your Debtor. With thele you will 
find Fricnds, Kindred and Countrey any where. Many 
would be tempted to take away my life , with what | 
offer you to fave it: and I incite you to a good ation, 
by a reward capable of purchaſing cthers for a bad 


one. If you are touch'd with a ſcruple of obeying the 
Queenz are you not more afraid of murthering an 


Innocent? Can you more ealily refolye to Kill a 
er 
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her Friends, than to break one of her commands ? Are 
you not more afraid of provoking the gods , than of 
offending men in the perſon of a Womin? And if a 
dread of her hatred or revenge reſtrains you, ought 
you not to conſider, that there are ſome in Aragon, 35 
powerful as the, who will ſe:k you throughout the 
World, and make you give account of my perſon and 
life ? But after all, if thcſe Reaſons ſhou'd not ap- 
pear fo 3 I adjure you by that compaſſion you ſeem'd to 
have of me, and by the tears you lately ſhed, to deliver 
me out of this miſery: and by a ready complying ſhew, 
that it is for the love of me, rather than for your own 
confideration, that you do ir. But it my Reaſons, my 
prayers, and my offers cannot prevailz and if I cannot 
perſwade you to an 2Qion which is juſt, fife and-prohi- 
table: I ſhut my mouth never to open it againz and*in 
deſpite of you, death ſhall one day give me the liberty 
you have refus*'d. Ending this diſcourſe (he oped the 
Cabinet ard let the Stoncs ſparkle in their cycs, Which 
indeed was not one of the weakelt mcans whereof (the 
lerv*d her ſelf to periwade them. They were mov'd 
with what they heard but imore by what they ſaw; and 
*twas hard for them to refilt ſo many violences at 
once. 

The Captain was much a Souldier, and of great Cou- 
rage: who had palt the halt of his life upon the Sea; 
and who had run many Fortunes, but made none. He 
thought that now ſhe would pay him all at once: and 
was aftonilh'd to fee in fo ſmall a ſpace, more riches 
than he had ever beheld in the Indies, He preſently 
began to think how many Ships he would build and 
Man out with a part of it. All Zelides Arguments 
appear'd good ones. He thought that genercſity oblig'd 
him to ſaccour a Princeſs ſo amiable, and fo unjultly 
HMicted : and thought beſides, that if he could beſtow 
ber in ſorne place, whence he might afterwards render 
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her to Alcidaly, he might return to Spain with more 


favour than ever 3 and had ground to hope as great Re- 
werd hereafter, as that which he ſaw before him. When 


he had attentively hearkned to Zelide, he remain'd fi- 


lent a long time ; and rcfolv'd upon what he would do, 
he only tiudicd what he ſhould ſay. She believing, he 


doubted what reſolution he ſhould take , added ſo many 


prayers and promiles to what ſhe had faid , and knew 
how to preſs him io ſuch a manner, that at laſt ſeeming 
to render himſelf up to her Reaſons and to pity , he 
ſwore by ſolemn Oatbs to do what ſhe delir'd. Zelide, 
who hitherto in the height of her misfortunes and de- 
ſpair had never dropta tear, felt her ſelf now ſtirr'd 
with joy, and a pity ſhe had of her (elf, refleCting on 
her condition, and began to weep abundantly , as mi- 


ferable perſons are wont to do, when in their griets 


ſome glimpſe of hope darts in upon them. She did 
not think ſo much of her being ſnatch'd from the arms 
of Alcidalis, as of her being dcliver'd from falling 
into the Dukes. With the help of this Joy ſhe ſoon re- 
coverd her ſtrength ; and re-eftabliſh*d her health in 
as few days as ſhe had loſt it. They agreed then , ſhe 
ſhould not ſhew her (elf; and Erminia their Neece was 
ſhutup ina Cabin, and receiv'd Leſſons to a& well the 
part of Zelide, At laſt they came near the Shore, and 
they ſuffer'd her, being well inftruted , to be (en by 
the principal Officers of the Gallics , and ſhe rchears'd 
before them the part ſhe was to play upon a more noble 
Theater, Though Zelide faw things well diſpos'd, and 
the extreamm paſſion her Guardians had to bring about 
their defign , her heart faild her when the ſaw the 
Land. In the mean time , that they might not expoſe 
the falſe Zelide to the eyes of the Croud , which co- 
ver'd the Shore, as ſoon as ſhe was Landed they put 
her into a cloſe Chair, pretending heripdipoſiron and 


ſo conyey*d her to the Palace ;: an they advis'd . 
wit 
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with the ſame pretext to (hun the fight of Peopte, and 
to keep her Bed till ſhe had fortified her ation and 
countenance, and was well accuſtom'd to-be a Dutchefs. 
So that the was ſeen of none but the Duke ; who, 
though hedid not find in her that great Bzauty which 
had made ſo much noife; was content, and attributed 
, ſomething to her ficknefs and a Sea Voyage : or at icaſt 
to the deccitfulneſs of Fame. The Captain and his 
Wife, laden with Preſents, took leave and went to Sea. 
When they were return'd, and that Zelide ſaw the Ship 
was under Sail, and ſhe at diftance from this tatal Shore, 
which ſhe had ſo much fear*d 3 ſhe was fill'd with ſuch 
a Joy, that it wanted little but the pleaſure of leaving 
Italy made amends for the gricf the felt in leaving 
Spain, But what ferves it for an unfortunate perſon to 
ſcape one Misfortune? And what ſafety for thoſe that 
Fortune purſues? All the Earth, without doubt, is of 
her Empire. But the S:a ſeems to be her proper Inhe- 
ritance. *Tis there ſhe is moſt to be fear'd 3 and there 
are wrought her greatefi miracles and greateſt perfidies, 
In the meantime, as it there were nothing to be fear'd, 
Zelide thankt the gods : and being upon the moſt un- 
faichful Element of all, in a weak Veſſel, and amongſt 
people from whom ſhe could expeR nothing , having 
no more to givethem , ſhe is in the ſame aſſurance as 
if ſhe were upon the Land, in a Palace, and amongſt 
her Friends. They made for Sardinia, to which place 
the Captain defign'd to carry the young Princeſs, and 
commit her to the care of a Siſter of his , till he could 
hod means to put her into the power of Alcidals.Aﬀer 
a few days fail with a favourable Wind, one Evening 
they defery*d three Sail. 

There is no place where men live with fo much di- 
{iraR, as upon this Element. . The Water , Air, Earth 
and Fireare enemies to Voyagers. But men are more 
ſo, and amidſt ſo many dangers there is nothing a Veſſel 
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fears more, than the encounter of another. This News 
r0uz'd them all, they made all fail pcfſible, and the 
Night came on, but in the Morning they found them 
by their tide. Then altoniſhment fſciz'd upon them ; 
the moſt tearſul betook themſelves to Cries and Tears, 
and the moſt reſolute to their Arms, And the wiſelt 
judg*d the one and the other were equally in vain. 
Though the Captain had experience enough to judge 
that he could not defend him(ſclt, neverthelcls a regret 
to looſe ſo much Riches, and to fee that Fortune would 
ſnatchout of his hands what ſhe but now gave him,put 
him in deſpair, and made him reſolve todiec rather than 
yicld. In this general alarm and confuſion Zelide only 
was unzffrighted : .and whilſt others fear'd for their 
Goods, Lives and Liberty ; (be, to whom all theſe 
things were indifferent, thought ot preſerving that ſhe 
elieem'd moſt. Atrer (hc had fac'd the c anger with a 
firm and refolv*d mind, ſhe ſhut her ſelf up in the Ca- 
bin with the Captains Wife. The firſt thing ſhe did 
was to throw the Cabinet of Jewels into the Sea, leſi 
ſhe ſhould be diſcoyer'd by them. After that ſhe pray'd 
her to cut her Hair; and then with Tears in her eyes, 
ſeeing what Fortune conſirain'd her to, made her bring 
a Sute of her Husbands Clothes, which ſhe put on. ln the 
mean time the Ships, now known to be of Africa, were 
within Canon: ſhot, and finding that our Ship pretended 
to defend her {c1t,diſcharg'd a Broad-fide 3 ours did the 
ſame,but with different ſucceſs; for having done no hurt 
to the Enemy it loſt Maſt and Sails. At this noiſe Zelide 
came out,and put her ſelf amongſt the moli reſolute,and 
where there was molt danger : believing by this means 
ſhe ſhould tind her death , or better diſguiſe her (elf. 
The Combat was ſo uncqual it could not laſt long, The 
Corſairs quickly boarded the Ship 3 where having killd 
ten or twelve of the ſiouteſt , and amongſt them the 


Captain, the rc ask their lives. The CURES 4 
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theſe Veſſcls was of of the Kingdom of Bareba, apart: 
of Africa which contines on one tide with Egypt, on the 
other with Nubia, Theſe people, extreamly Savage, 
know not what Commerce is 3 and have no other way 
of communicating with Strangers, but by vanquiſhing 
of them, and carrying away Merchants and Mer- 
chandize: What we call Stealing, they ſay is to gain 
upon the Enemy ; and call that Valour, which we ſtyle 
Piracy. What they can have at the price of their 
Blood, they would be aſham'd to get otherwiſe: and 
to take a thing by force and with danger, is amongſt 
thcm the muſt honeſt fort of acquitition. This man 
beingot the nubleſt and moſt powerſul of his Nation, 
had becn for a long time the tcrrour of the Grecian and 
Italian Coaſts, able and extreamly valiant ; pitiful and 
humane, more than his Countrey or Trade permitted 


- good and generous, without knowing what goodneſs - 


or generoſity was. As in the coldctt parts of the North 
there are found ſome veins of Gold as ine as that of the 
Indies, though not in ſo great quantity: ſo in all ſorts 
of Climates, Nature is plezs'd lometimes to produce 
rich diſpoſitions, which (he inſtructs and drefles up her 
ſelf; and beſtows upon them, without their ſtudy , all 
neceſſary lights. When Orchant, which was the name 
of the Corſaire, view'd his Captives and the prey he 
had made; the Beauty and Majeſty which ſparkled in 
the face of Zelide firuck his fight : ard asking who ſhe 
Was ſhe ſaid, ſhe was a Spaniard by Nation, and 
nam*d her (elf Zelidan, Ceutin to the Captainof the 
Ship he had taken; that ſhe was ſorry (ſhe could not 
follow him and that ſhe cſteem*d him happy to have 
loſt his life rather than his liberty. She (aid this with 
a Countenance that held nothing of the Captive z, withs 
out tears, without prayers, without ſubmiſſions. But 
in ſpite of her ſelf her face and good grace pleaded for 
hex 3 and her Conſtancy and Courage were A 
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dation enough. So that Orchant eſteem'd her Pride ; and 
what would have invited the anger of another , bred 
admiration in him. He exhorted him to be of good 
courage ; that his Servitude ſhould not be harſh ; that 
he ſhould taſie more liberty than before; that he 
might hope *twould not laft, ſeeing he had a Maſter 
who kept no Slaves, but thoſe who deſerv*d to be ſo; 
that for his part, he did not practife the Sea as a Mer- 
chant ; that he rather ſought Fame than Gain 3 that 
he took more plcaſure in making Free-men, than in 
making Slaves; that for his part of the Booty, he 
would content himſelf with Zelidan , and leave the 
xeft to his Souldiers : that he might ranſom himſelf 
when he would ; that one gallant Action would be 
chough to doit; thatif the reſt of him anfwer*d to his 
face, he might believe he ſhould be longer his Friend 
than his Slave. Zelide, who expected nothing like this 
from 2 Barbarian and a Pirate, was glad, and wonder'd 
at his difcourſe, eſte:ming her Captivity much more 
ſupportable. And now having ſhun'd an odious Mar- 
riage, fee her the Slave of a Pirate: and ſhe thought 
this Accident lefs afliting than the other , becaule it 
had more remedies. There was no good fortune for 
her, but to be Alcidalis*'s; nor ill, but to be anothers, 
Betides this, ſhe knew no good nor evil in the World; 
and all things were indifferent to her, Thus ſhe who 
deſerv'd to command the Univerſe, refolves to ſerve : 
and that heart which was fo vaſt and elevate, that the 
Heavens are not more, ſtoops to the loweſt of Mitf- 
fortunes, with more patience than the meaneſi Mari- 
ner taken with her. But it was impoſſible for Zelide 
to ſerve long. This diſorder and violence could not 
laſt in nature, It had been eaſier to ſubmit the ſphere 
of Fire to the other Elements: and it was impoſhble 
but thoſe divine qualities which were in her , ſhould be 


known and admir'd. Bctides that the Heavens had 
beſtow'd 
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beftow'd on her all Beauties in perfeRtion; and the 
charms of body and mind, together with all the graces 
which breed love and reſpe& : ſhe was born under fuch 
aſtrong Conftellation of Empire and Command, that 
ſhe would have been obey'd by the moſt Savage Ani- 
mals, and ealily gain'd Authority over reaſonable 
Souls. So that Zelidan, for we muſt accuſtome our 
ſelves to call her ſo, beeame the Maſter of his Maſter. 
Slaves, Mariners, Souldiers equally lov'd her, and he 
abſolutely Commanded in the Velcl where he was Pri- 
ſoner. Conſidering the paſſion Orchant had for him, 
he gueſt how eafily this Friendſhip would convert into 
Love, it he were known and that in this caſe, that 
affeion which might be ſome way a fuccour to him, 
would be the inevitable caufe of his loſs. He took care 
then to conceal himſelf : and the better to do it,refoly*d 
to oppoſe his Courage to all forts of dangers, and to 
inure himſelf to thoſe things wereof this Stx does not 
ſeem capable. 

They paſt that Summer without making any Port, 
except for Water 3 often changing courſe and deſign 
following the Winds, and the way they thought they 
might furniſh prize. In which time Zelidan lignaliz'd 
her (elf in all occafions that offer'd ; running where 
danger was moſt appatent without Armour, and the 
moſt raſh remain'd behind her. There are no inchanted 
Arms like thoſe of good Fortune , not Buckler which 
covers like hers. Thoſe ſhe defends may run naked 
upon Swords points z but for thoſe ſhe bears ill-will to, 
Armour of proof will be faulty. Now, the hopes Or- 
bent had conceiv'd of her became a confirm'd opinion, 
and att eſteem ſolidly eſtabliſh*d. 

*T was neceſſary we ſhould leave Alcidalis, and ne- 
cefſary we leave him no longer. For his firſt gricf 
could not be deſcrib'd 3 and at firſt *twas impofible to 
repreſent all his ſighs, tears, rages and furies, Having 


ſeen 
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fcenthe Queen return without Zelidez, and having been 
eight days without being able to diſcover what was be- 
come of her; he paſt that time in a mortal ſadneſs and 
inquictude., But when he came to know the hiſtory 
of her Misfortune, and knew the Evil was without 
remedy 3 when he conſider'd her in the arms of ano- 
ther, and that his Imagination had preſented to him 
whatever might torment him ; Then his tears ceas'd, 
and deſpair ſciz'd him; then he loſt all forts of re- 
{pcs and fears; he lowdly threatned the Queen 3 and 
tcliify'd a!l thoſe reſentments , which higheſt wrongs 
can breed in the greateſt heart in the World, He was 
two. days delibcrating, if he ought firſt to revenge 
himſelf on the Queen, or go and raviſh Zelide from 
the hands of him that poſſeſt her, or rather rid him- 


{elf of his miſcries by a voluntary death. But at laſt 


his body, which for ſome time had as*twere nouriſh'd 
it ſelf with poyſon, ſunk under ſo many evils, ard put 
an end to the tranſports of his mind. A Feaver feizd 
him, which at firſt was accompanied with ſach furious 
hits 25 gave fcar to all the World : and thoſe who knew 
the cauſe of his diſcaſe, believed this would be the end 
of it. In few days he became forceleſs ; and , which 
was well for him, without knowledge , without ſenſz, 
Soall thoſe thoughts, which his different paſſhons croud- 
ed into his mind, were dampt; and he that would paſs 
the Seas and run through the World , was detain'd in 
his bed for four Months. A Feaver, Love and Jealou- 
fie, that is, the greateſt Evils of body and mind c- 
qually conſum*d him: and eachof them were in him 
to ſuch a height, and with ſuch circumſtances, that 
there was no probability any one of them was capable 
of remedy. But Nature would not loſe the. faireſt 
picce that ever paſs'd her hands : and ſhe had in him {o 
much force and vigour , that againſt all reaſon and 


againſt his own mind ſhe xeturn'd him to health, And 
now 
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now having leſs of Sickneſs he had more of Sorrow : 
and not being able to ſtay till he had recover'd his 
ſirength, he leſt Sarageſa, and imbarking at the firſt 
Port went for Italy with ſome ſhadow of Joy, in think- 
ing he ſcap'd the hands of his Enemics and follow'd the 
footſteps of Zelide. 

The falſe Zelide had Fortune more favourable than 
the other; and her deligns proſper'd better. She had a 
midling Beauty , and that fort of Wit which is proper 
for Craft. Sceing the danger of her attempt , ſhe en- 
deavour'd by all ways to gain the heart of her Huf- 
band, and to fortific her felt againſt all Accidents that 
might happen. He was in that ſeaſon of his life where- 
in the approaches of Age begin to give men diſtruſt of 
themſelves, and wherein - they ought not to hope for 
love from any Women, but thoſe who are by daty 
oblig'd to it : (o that the Beauty, behaviour, and 
kindneſs of his Wiſe eaſily gain'd him. As Flowers 
are never fo acceptable to us, as at the beginning of 
the Spring or end of Autumn thoſe for their novelty, 
and theſe becauſe we think we (hall quickly loſe them:the 
pleaſures of Love do not in any Seafon .touch us fo ſen- 
tibly as in the firſt youth, or decline of our Age. *Tis 
lo great a fatisfaCtion and rare a pleaſure for an Old 
man to be belov*'d, that there are none which upon this 
opinion do not become young, and kindle their aſhes 
again. But likewiſe, as the Sun (ſhining far off ns 
makes the longeſt ſhadows : when Love ſhines in this 
Age, from which *tis naturally diſtant, it cauſes largeſt 
Shadows. As ſoon as the Dake felt himſclf amorous, 
he became Jealous. This paſſion, which is elſewhere a 
fortuitous effe&t of Love, is an inſeparable Accident 
in all men of this Climate. They do not believe a 
great deſire can ſubſiſt without a great fear : and Love 
and Jealoufic are the two Twins, which are always here 
born together. Whether then the exceſs of his _ 
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Qion wrought the effe&, or the Air of the Countrey, 
or the ſufpicious humour which years brought along 
with them; or whether he had notice of Alcidalis 
paſſion ; his diſtruſt arriv'd to that point , that he was 
not ſafe but when the Dutcheſs was in his ſight. And 
beſides , *rwas with impatience, that he ſuffer'd 
her to be ſeen by any eyes but his own. She , who for 
another reaſon fear'd nothing more than to be ſeen, 
eaſily met his humour : and pretending to pleafe him, 
faid, ſhe equally loy'd all the «fects of his paſſion ; 
that his fear for her pleas'd her, fecing *twas a proot 
of his Love ; however, the would try all ways to fati(- 
he him, and that he needed not take care for any 
thing but his own quiet. For her part , the would be 
always content if he were: and fecing that he was to 
her inſtead of all things, the would believe ſhe poſſeſt 
all, when ſhe poſſ. ft him. He received theſe offers 
with much content : and uſed the liberty (he gave him 
in taking away hers. So that daily paring away ſome- 
thing, trom a great Palace and an intinite number of 
Servants,ſhe is reduc'd to a few Chambers, a Gallery, 
and five or fix Women. As the Duke gave her proofs 
of his Jealouſie, he would allo give her forge of his 
Love: and ſatisfying himſclf, he firove likewiſe to 
content her. There was nothing rare either in Emrope 
or the Indies, which he did not .caule to be bought for 
her. Whatever was precious in the Wozld , the richelt 
workmanfhip of Nature, the mofi accompliſh'd Maſter- 
pieces of Art adorn'd her Cabinets. She had , in tine, 
the faircfi Priſon we can imagine, it any Prifoa can 
be ſaid to be fair : and ſhe ſaw whatever the could de- 
fire, except men, But becauſe the mo pleaſing Soli- 
tude has always ſomewhat of Mclancholy , he would 
remedy that too. With great caze and expence he 
fought out the handſomeſt and firongeſt Slaves, And 
having got a great number , he caus'd them whe ar 
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firuQed by the beſt Maſters of Traly,*in all exerciſes 
wherein the Nobility are wont to cxccl. Thele were 
calld the Dutcheſs Slaves, and wore her Livery : they 
had no othex mark of Servitude but a Ring of Gold 
about their necks, with a Chain fatten'd to it, and a 
Medal of their Miſtrefſes Arms, Three times a weck 
they enter'd a ſpacious Court, which an{wer'd to the 
Windows ef her Gallery : and there they exercis'd. 
The Duke invented this for two ends 3 one to enter- 
tain the Durcheſs, who was cxtreamly belov*d by him; 
the other, to make her deſpiſe all men by letting her 
fee in Slaves, that is, in the vilcſt perſons among thera, 
the ſame qualities which are found in thoſe mott No- 
- deſcended, and which render them contidera- 
lc. 

Alcidalis coming to Italy underſtood all this; and 
having confider'd ſome time, he thought no quality 
could become him betrer than to be Zelides Slave; 
and that the greatneſs of his Fortune having caus'd all 
his Misfortunes, he could not care them better than by 
putting himſclf into the loweſt Rate. He imparted his 
delign co him that accompanied him. Who teigning 
himſelf to be a Merchant, went to thoſe who govirn'd 
this Troop. They ſecing in Alcidalis all the qualitics 
they ſought, quickly ſet a price upon a Pcrion inva- 
luable, and with a ſmall fam of Money bought for a 
Slave the Son of a King , and the moſt accomplifh'd 
perſon on Earth. At firſt he was a Scholar to them 
to whom he might have been Mafter; and fſuffter'd 
himſelf to be taught what he knew better than they, 
orany body elſe. Thus pretending every day to learn 
ſomething of thero, he made fuch a progreſsin a ſhort 
time, that he was admir'd by all. Whether be did 
Ride, Wreftle, or Jumpz he ſhew'd every where fo 
much addreſs , firength and dilpohition , that it pro- 


Feeded toa prodigy, Horſes feem?d naturally to obey 


him, 
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him; and that without any motion he made them un- 
derſtand his mind. It he were chaleng'd at Wreliling, 
or at the Courſe 3 he fo cahily caſt one on the ground, 
and yot ground of the other, that it ſeem'd he was 
born to be their Maſter, and that they ought always to 
be at his feet or much behind him. When he run on 
foot, Horſes had not ſuch ſpeedy and when he was 
on their backs, they were ſwifter than Birds. In tine, 
no prize was propoſed which was not his: and 
there was no way to make an equal match, if he were 
in, except he were on one fide; and yet fo, he did not 
fail to vanquiſh. In the mean time, amidſt all theſe 


. Praiſes, he felt fome ſhame in himſelf to contend with 


Slaves. He had a heart to ask Kings for his Rivals. 
But this was neceſſary for his detign, Though he per- 
form'd every thing with a marvellous grace, yet it 
was with folittle attention, and in fo careleſs a manner, 
that *twas ealic to perceive he thought ot higher Vi- 
Qories. As oft as he enter'd the Courſe, and could be 
ſeen by the Dutcheſs, be came firſt and went away laſt, 
In all his Exerciſes his eycs were ſtill xt upon the 
Grates, whence he believ'd ſhe beheld him, and what- 
ever himſelf did or others did, could not divert them. 
To what blindneſſes arc Men ſubje& ? The moſt faith- 


. fulof Lovers Idolizes a Beauty he never ſaw. He fighs 


for her, he ſends her his heart by his cyes: and having 
a Miſtreſs he loves a hundred times more than himlſclt, 
he voluntarily fells himſelf to another. Alcidalis,who 
would have been remarkable amongſt the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd Princes in the World , was calily © among 
Slaves. The firſt day he enter*d his Beauty and Beha 
viour drew the Dutcheſſes eyes upon him. Soon after 
he gain'd her eſteem, and admiration: and having con- 


 fider'd him better, ſhe thought ſhe beheld in the gal- 


lantneſs of his port, ſomething extraordinary, 


which was notof his preſent condition. She mio 
the 
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the attention with which he look*d toward her. She 
mark his ſighs, the palencfs and grief which dwelt 
in his face: and how amidit general applauſes, nothing 
could affe& him. All this begot in her tirft Curidfity, 
then Pity, and at laſt Loye. 

I have always heard you ſay, Madam, ſhe was not 
toxcl'd with this laſt paſſion , and that ſhe had only the 
curioſity to know a perſon, who in ſo low Fortunes 
ſhew'd ſuch bigh Indowments. But you ſhall permit 
me, not to be ſatisfied with what you ſay. I bave beard 
you ſometimes excuſe perſons leſt excuſable than ſe, 
and I know you are ſcrupulous to a degree of fearing 
to offend a perſon that never was, If you conſider the 
Duke was Old and Jealows ,, the Dutcheſi young and a 
Priſoner, and the Prince the moſt amiable perſon in 
the World, you will find, it is not a very raſh ſuſpicion 
to think ſhe was amorous. 

One Evening, as this Slave left the Palace, he felt bim- 
ſelf pulld afide into a dark Entry by a Woman he did 
not know 3 who told him, Sir, it you are the gallant 
Man you ſeem, go to morrow two hours in the Night 
to the foot of the Greek Tower: where, if you ſerve 
your (elf of the occafion that will preſent , you (hall be 
happier than ever you hoped to be. She faid this in 
haſte, and left him without expeRing an Anſwer, 
It could never be imagin'd how the Dutcheſi, ſhut up 
and watch-d as ſhe was, could find a way to let Alcida- 
. lis wnderfland her mind. Tou, Madam, pever gaue 
good account of it : And I remember, Madam, your 
Mother, who never loſt an occaſion of ſaying @ bandſou 
thing, prais'd you for baving fail*d in Invention at 
this part of #be Hiſtory, And zwaly*tia very remarkg- 
ble, that when you could ſave Alcidalis iu ſo mayy 
Aceidents, and keep Zelide wwtonch'd amid Pirates, 
#nd bring them both to abeir Kingdoms afier ſo many 
wandrings, your imagination fell ſhors in this occa- 
N ſion, 
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fron, and you could not find a way to ſend a maua 
Meſſage. 

Since Alcidalis began to be unfortunate , he had never 

ſeen the leaſt glimmering of Joy but at this inſtant, 

He preſently thought this Meflage came from Zetide , 

and with tears in his eyes thank*d Heaven, which ſeem'd 

to begin to take compaſſion on him. However, whe- 
ther the Souls of great men ſee ſomething in the dark- 
neſſes of the futurez or whether the miſcrable dare not 
truſt the Promiſes of hope, wherewith they have been 
often abus'd : he durſt not be confident” of his good 

Fortune; and beginning to hope he began to fear too, 

Here , Madam, a more eloquent Writer than 1 
would not fail to ſay, That all the bonrs ſeem'd days, 
and all the days yearr: And that bis amorous impa- 
ftience made bim count the moments ; blame the ſluw- 
neſi of time, and of the Sun; and accuſe all the Hea- 
vens, But without ſaying all this, we may eafily ima- 
give the Inquietudes of Alcidalis by the cauſes be had 

or it, 

The Day,or rather the Night of the aſſignation came at 
laſt. And before ſhe had well thickned her ſhadows, he 
was at the foot of the Tower. *Twas an Old baild- 
ing joyn'd* to the Palace. Its foot was waſh'd by the 
waves of the Sea, The Prince had provided himlſelt 
of a Fiſhing-Boat 3 which he faftned to ſome Rings io 
the Wall, and attended that ſucceſs which Fortune 
would give to this Adventure, in the darkneſs and [i- 
lence of the Night, which was not interrupted but by 
the waves of the Sea, He ſtaid an hour without feeing 
any thing : diverſly agitated with hopes and fears) 
which being two contrary paſſions are, for all that, often 
found together. 


He form'&d all thoſe Imaginations which ansther may | 


conceive ; but which neitber you nor I, Madam, wh 
never knew Love, can relate. . 
k 
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At laſt, when he began to deſpair, and had thoughts as 
black and dreadful as the Night and Sca, which in- 
viron'd him, a noiſe he heard from abeve reſtor'd him 
his loſt hopes. He thought he heard ſome words, which 
he could not underſtand; to which having anſwer'd by 
a noiſe he made below, he heard ſomething fall into the 
Sea, and perceived it white upon the Water : which 
having reach'd to him , he knew *twas a Ladder of 
Cord, to which a piece of Linnen was ty'd that he 
might the better ſce it. Now Alcidaly ſuffer'd him- 
ſelf to be deceiv'd by the apparences of his good For- 
tune, and believed ſhe would give him back ſomething 
of Zelide. Preſently, without conlidering the danger, 
and in ſpite of the Darkneſs, and Winds which blew 
horribly, he undertook by this dangerous way to 
mount to an extream height ; without knowing whi- 
ther he went, of whom, nor how he ſhould be re- 
cciv'd. Heat laſt finds a Window, where he perceiv'd 
a perſon who gave him her hand, and by many turnings 
and windings conducted him to a Chamber, cnlightned 
by three Lamps of Gold, and richly adorn'd. The 
Woman bid him fit down a while, and left him. Now 
conlidering what had paſt , and what he ſaw, he con- 
firmed himſelf inthe opinion he had, that he was ſent 
for by Zelide, And in the midſt of ſo many perils 
which he might imagine to hirſclf, by a ſecret pre- 
ſentiment of his Misfortune, he fear'd nothing ſo much 
as not to ſee her. I cannot tell you che divers thoughts 
he had ; his impatiences, deſires, fears, diſtruſts, ſa- 
ſpicions, ſarprizes, alarms. All which cannot be re- 
preſented upon Paper: and nothing but humane mind 
is capable of this confuſion. He remain'd thus an 
hour. At laſt the ſame perſon enter'd ; You will par- 
don me by and by Sir, faith ſhe tohim, for making you 
ſtay 3 the Honour you are going to receive, deſerves to 
be aid for. The Prince having thank'd her , __ 
pray' 
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pray*d hcr to let him know what that Honour was; 
after ſome pauſe ſhe told him. If it were not cafie to 
conclude the greatneſs and force of your mind by what 
we have ſecn of you, it would not be fit to tell you 
your good Fortune all at once, but give you time to 
uſe your ſelt troit, and to try how you could bear it, 
But it is to be believ'd of you,that you will not be ſur- 
Priz*d, and that your thoughts are no leſs high and 
noble than your ations. Know then that you are in 
Zelides Lodgings, and in a moment you ſhall be in her 
Chaniber. The Dutcheſs hath taken notice of all thoſe 
qualities which render you eſteemable : and ſecing that 
there is nothing low in you but your Fortune, (he will 
take care of that her ſelf and make it better * and to 
this purpoſe the would know who you are. Hereafter 
ſhew as much diſcretion and condu@, as you have hi- 
therto ſhewn art and valour. With this ſhe led him to her 
Miſireſſcs Chamber. 

The weakneſs of our minds is very ſtrange. Alcida- 
Is,whom death and all that is horrible could not affright; 
whoin ſpiteof the Wind, the Night and the Sea, by a 
weak Ladder of Cord was got fo high; and who durſi 
at Noon-day have ventur'd to deliver the Dutcheſs 
from the hands and power of the Duke; trembled here, 
where he knew there were none but Women. That 
heart which would fearl ſly have confronted a World 
of Enemies, is hll'd with fear approaching the on- 
Iy perſon he loves , and by whotn he knows he is be- 
lov'd. The Chamber was _— only by a Torch, 
and the Dutcheſs was in her hed, with that little light 
which ſuch enterprizes , the ſhame and aſtoniſhment of 
a young unexperienc'd perſon demands. So that if the 
Prince had been more himſelf and lefs ſurpriz'd , ſcarec 
could he have known his errour, and the cheat which 
Fortune put upon him. At firſt he put himſelf upon 


his knee3 and having begun to ſay ſome words, which 
. were 
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wereil] pronounc'd and worſe follow*d , he ftopt in the 
middle of his diſcourſe, The trouble of his mind and 
a troop of paſſions preſs*'d him fo, that he could not 
proceed: and half bclide himfclf, he fell with his head 
upon the Princes Bed. Who putting out her hand to 
remove it, he took it, and coming to himſelf, he ſaid, 
At laſt, Zelide, the Heavens have had pity of Alcidals 
and however they have oppos'd me, I mutt thank 
them tor permitting me to ſee you before I die. Here 
his Sighs broke off his diſcourſe, And as he was begin- 
ning again, he heard a great noiſe in the Palace, and ſhe 
that led him in, enters amaz'd, ſaying it was the Duke, 
and that he was now in the Dutcheſſes Lodgings, The 
good Man, little imagining what paſs'd in the Palace, 
had lett it with deſign to ſtay three days abroad a Hunt- 
ing. But whether his Love or Jealoulie call'd him back; 
or whether he thought it a piece of Courtſhip to ſhew 
his impatience and his affeion to the Dutchels , he re- 
turns the fame day, and preſently haltens to ſec her. 

I amextreamly vext be came ſo wnſeaſonably. For 1 
would fain bave underſiood , what the Dutcheſſ could 
anſwer in that aſtoniſhment ſhe muſt needs be in, hearing 
Alcidalis peak as be did. I find bim very troubleſom 
to arrive juſt now, and if 1 had made the Hiſtory , in 
ſpite I would have 

The Dutcheſs was fo affrighted, ſhe could not ſpeak one 
word, The Lady that brought the Prince in, taking 
him again by the hand and conducting him by the fame 
way he enter'd, carried him to the Window 3 whence, 
ſeeing the treaſons of Fortune, he had a mind to preci- 
pitate himſelf, rather than deſcend, 
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Conlpiracy, 


Out of Italian, 


;, He War raging in Iraly between 
the Emperour Charles the Fifth 
and Francis the Firſt, King of 
France, Andrea Doria an expe- 
rienc'd Commander in Sea At- 
fairs, follow*d the Banner of the 
French, With his Valour and 
Counſels he fuſtain'd the reputa- 
tion,and notably promoted the Intereſts of that Crown 
latisfying at once the Faith due to his King, and the 
herce hatred he bore the Spaniards for the cruel Acci- 
dents hapned in the Sack of Genous. But as it is the 
fatal infelicity of Princes, not to eſteem eminent per- 
ſons whilſi they arc ingaged in their Service, the King 
mM 
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by ways little diſcreet exaſperated the mind of Andres, 
a Miniſter ſo neceſſary tohim at this time. He did not 
pay him his aſſhgn'd Stipend 3 and after he had taken 
from him the Prince of Oraxge, his Prifoner of War, 
and fet him at liberty , thereby defrauding him of his 
due Ranſom, he demanded with importunity and info- 
Jenit threatnings the Marqueſs Vaſto, and Aſcanio Colon- 
na, taken in tight by Philippino Dorea, Lieutenant to 
Andrea, But that which moſi pierc*d the Soul of the 
good Old man , was the ſmall faith of the King in 
complying with his Promiſe, toucking the Intereſt and 
Reputation of the Genoweſer. The City of Savona had 
withdrawn it ſelf from the obedience of the Common- 
wealth z expeQing, under the proteQion of France, to 
melioratc its condition by the commodiouſneſs of the 
Port, which furniſh'd them with extraordinary emo- 
Juments, to the irreparable damage of the City of Ge- 
Houg. 

Andrea had often complain*d of this to the King, 
praying him, that in recompence of his Services, he 
would reſtore to his Countrey what by all right was due 
toit, The King overcome by the honeliy of the Re- 
queſt, had promis*d Doria to ſatishe him ; but his re- 
gard to Juſtice being combated by the hopes of In- 
tereſt, he atlaſt inclines to the worſt choice, and re- 
folves to detain that City. He had ſeen by experience 
how inconſtant the Genoweſes were , and how little he 
could depend upon that Commonwealth for his War 
in Iraly. For tyranniz'd by faCtions it ealily chang'd 
its form of Government , according to the different 
prevailing humours: therefore eſteeming it neceſſary 
for his deligns to have a Port at his devotion commo- 
dious for the Aﬀairs of Lombardy , he choſe Savona, 
and gave the charge of it to Momorancy. Conceiving, 
that with this determination he had at once bridled the 


inconftancy of the Genoweſes , and greatly my 
| ©. the 
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the courſe 'of his Enterprizez becauſe the City of Sg- 
vona being near to Piemont, Moniferrgt and Lombardy, 
it became an opportune Scale, no.leſs 'for Merchandize 
than for War. Hence *twas fear'd, :that in a; few years 
growing in Reputation and Richcs , 'it might not only 
divert the Trade from the Port of Gevons, but rival it 
with them for the principality of . that Sea. Ot. this 
Doria, as a ſingular lover of his:Countrey , ſharply 
complain'd. But at haſt ſeeing ie was in vain, he turns 
his mind to other Counſels.' In the mean while grow- 
ing cold in his devotioms to the King , he by degrees 
flackned his wonted diligence in ſerving him : and di- 
rected Philippine how to comport himſelf in the fu- 
ture. The French, who belicg'd Naples under Lau- 
zrech, quickly found the damage they recciv'd by the 
voluntary negligence of Philippino: for he who but litthe 
before had with incredible Valour worſted the Imperial 
Navy, now could not hinder a few Barks from entring 
into Naples with Provitions: And this. was the begin- 
ning of the ruine of that deſign. © Pope Clement thie 
Seventh underſtanding how Doris was alienated from 
the Crown of France , (criouſly ad mor.ith*d' the King 
by his Legat, to provide ſpeedy remedy for this Evil, 
by giving fatisfation to a Captain of {o much reputa- 
tion and fo powerful at Sea, leſt being-provok*d to paſs 
over to the Service of Ceſar, he fhould carry with-him 
all hopes of the approaching Victory. He ſent like- 
wiſe to Doris his Secretary Sange,' to mitigate his re- 
ſentments. They now deliberated in the Kings Coun- 
cil on this important affair. Some amongſt them pain- 
ted Doria as a man too-proud in the uſe of his Autho- 
rity, and eſteeming it impoſſible to-gain him counſeF'd, 
that he ſhowuld-be cut off 3 preventing by a ſudden vio- 
lence thoſe deſigns, which by gentler ways could hard- 
ly be impeded, fo depriving Ceſar of that Aid , which 
in the preſent conjunRure would be of much __ 
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him. Accordingly neceſſary Orders were given to Bar- 
bigios, who palsd into Italy with the charge of Admi- 
ral. Doris in the mean time having notice hereof, and 
deteſting that ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs with which 
the French Miniſters wouid have recompenc'd his Ser- 
vices, treated with the Marqueſs Vaſto , his Priſoner, 
about ſerving the!Eqmmperour 3 by whom being gladly 
xeceiv'd ,} he openly ixenounc'd the Friendſhip ot the 
French King, and-return'd him the Collar and Order 
-of St, Michael. The firſt Conditions he made with 
Ceſer, were ſuchas might be hop:d for from a Citizen, 
who dearly lov'd his Countrey; to wit, the liberty of 
-Genona under the Imperial protection, and the redu- 
civg Savona: the reſt reſpeRed principally his own 
protit and reputation. The reſolution ot Doria did in 
ſuch a manner ſtartle the drowlic King , that willing 
to-corre& his paft negleRs with preſent (ollicitouſnels, 
he begins to ſtudy how he might bring him back on 
Honourable terms. But his Repentance came too late. 
For: Doria altogether intent upon the freeing of his 
Countrey from the yoak of Strangers, would admit of 
po Conditions that .might retard the execution of his 
deſigns. The King notwithſtanding as impatient to 
-xecover, as he had been careleſs in keeping him, with 
diminution of Decorum and Majeſty , deſcended of his 
ownaccord to offer him all that ſatisfaction which he 
had formerly deny'd; and, which was worſe, without 
firſt ſecretly tryipg by means of Friends how Doris 
ſtoodinclin'd, he proſtituted the Royal dignity to the 
ignominy of a Repulſe. Which being return'd molt 
preciſe and reſolute, it is not to be imagin'd, how jt fill'd 
the Kings mind with vexation and ſhame, 

Doria now in the Service of Ceſar, with twelve 
Gallies apply'd himſelf to procure the liberty of his 
Countrey, which had ever been the ſole ObjeR of his 


thoughts. The Commonwealth at this time was be- 
| come 
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come a prey to the will of the Common people; who 
utting no difference between private Licenſe and pub- 
ick Liberty,under the name of the Common good fo- 
mented with continual tumults the paſſions of particu- 
lars. And when one Faction found it ſelt weak in its 
own Forces, having recourſe to Strangers, they intro- 
duc'd a new form of Government. Thus one while 
the Adorni drave out the Fregoſi, and anon were driven 
out by them: Governours from Millas were call'd, and 
ſent away again: the French yoke accepted, and ſhaken 
off. So that the wounds in the body of the Common- 
wealth were ſtill kept open by change of Plaiſters, 
which had need of being well clogd by Concord, All 
which Doris confidering came before Genoxs with his 
Gallies, to give heat to the good willof thoſe, who 
together with himſelf defir'd the Common good : nor 
was hedeceiv'd in his thoughts, For divers Citizens 
tir'd with the calamities of paſt Diſcord, apply*d 
them(clves to more wholſom Counſels , defiring a good 
and firm Union. - The City was now govern'd in the 
name of the French King by Trixltis, who having be- 
fore acquir'd the reputation of a valiant and prudent 
Captain, it begot the more wonder in all mens minds, 
when they conlider*'d how little this aQtion of his cor- 
reſponded to that praiſe which was due to the reſt. For 
though he underſtood that the difcourſes and defigns of 
the Genoweſes did tend to Peace, he took no care to 
diſturb them: either becauſe he cſteem'd it a meer re- 
conciliation of private Enmities between the Nobilicy 
and People ; or becauſe he rely'd 'too much upon the 
Kings Forces and his own Valour: not conſidering, that 
Genoxa put into his hands by civil Diſcord , might be 
ſnatch*d from him only by Union. Doria thus valuing 
himſelf, both upon the good diſpoſition of the Citizens, 
and the opportunity preſented him by Trixltio , at- 
tempted to condu@ his Enterprize to its end; _ 
id 
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did fo happily, that without bloodſhed he got the City, 
driving thence the French Garriſon, Being recciv*d by 
thc. Genoueſes with incredible demonſtrations of Joy, 
2nd perſwaded by ſ:veral to open his boſom to tae fa- 
vours of Fortune, which offer'd him the Dowmiaion of 
Ligzria, with a mind ſuperiour t9 Worldly happineſs, 
he refus*d ir; Afterwards by a weighty Specch , and 
worthy the Father of his Countrey', he exhorted the 
Citizens at laſt to know themſelves , and for the future 
to maintain that Liberty which he freely beſtow'd 
upon, them. The City of Geaoua oblig'd by ſo many 
benefits defir*d to ſhew efficacious figns of a true gra- 
ticude ; wherefore,, granting to him and his poſterity 
Tzrge Priviledges, they erected a: Marble Statue, and by 
certain words ingrav'd in the Baſe: thereof, declar'd 
bim the Authox of the publick Liberty. He now 
from Old retires himſelf , and enjoys in the boſom of 

is Cqutrey the fruit.of that Vidory and quiet which 
himfelf had procur'd. He had with him Giannettino 
his Couſin, a young Man of great Spirit and koown 
Vextue ; and who. had:\merited by his Valour to be 
his Adgpted Son ang deſtin'd Succefſour. in his Charge 
at Sea, with the conſent of Ceſar, © Thus, by reaſon of 
the quality of this Excellent perſon , clicem'd by all 
Princes, rich, nolefs in Fame than in Fortune 3 and. for 
the Reverence the Genoxeſes bore him as the publick 
BenefaRtor, his Houſe was frequented, not 8s that of 
fimple Citizen, but as of ſome great, Prince. Th 
things thus ſummarily. deſcrib*d, were the true cauſes of 
Fieſebi”s Conſpiracy. - With a memorable. Example to 
all Free Cities of the incrgdible dammage which the 
Greatneſs of an eminent Citizen, though never ſo Vet- 
tuous and diſcreet, is to the Publick , and of that at- 
cellity, which moy:d the Athenians to publiſh their Law 
of Oſtraciſm, 
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Pope Paul the Third and the King of Fraxce were 
they which envy*d Genona's publick, and Doria's pri- 
vate happineſs 3 becauſe by that , Cities being with- 
drawn from the Service of the French, and put under 
the protetion of Ceſar, ſprung up extraordinary ob- 
ſtacles to the Aﬀairs of Millan, which the Pope would 
gladly have ſcen favourable to the King; as well to 
curb in ſome meaſure the power of Ceſar, now formi. 
dable to all; as to vindicate himſelf for the impedi- 
ment he receiv'd, in advancing one of his Family to 
that Dukedom. Nor could they endure, that Dorzs 
the only Author and promoter hereot (hould remain 
in an Honourable repoſe a SpeRatour of others Mib- 
fortunes. | 

They now expe@aed ſome Accident which might 
miniſter an occafion to their deligns. But that oppor- 
tunity which they could not find, was put into their 
hands by Fortune , not yet intirely reconciF'd to the 
Genoneſer, Gio Luigi de Fieſcbi, a young man of grear 
Spirit and turbulent humour , was at this time compat- 
ling how he might better his Reputation and Degree. 
He was deſcended of Noble Parentage ; rich no lels in 
Adherence and Followers , than in Vaſſals and Ettat:. 
Not contented for all this with that Honourable condi- 
tion which deſcended to him from his Anceſtors , he 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be hurried by the heats of his Age 
and by Ambition, the ordinary diſeaſe of the Nobility, 
to dangerous hopes, From a. Boy he gave manitetk 
bens of an immature fierceneſs, from which wiſe men 
colleed, that he grew up for the difturbance of his 
Countreys Peace. To theſe pernicious Incentives of his 
Nature was added a bad Education, the incurable peft 
of Youth ; for though his Maſter , Paolo Payſa, was 
both Learn'd and Vertuous, thoſe with whom he moſi 
freely convers'd were dangerous perſons, who employ'd 
their skill by Flatterics to nouriſh in his mind _—_ 
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and novel deſigns , ſtyling them Noble and Generous. 
Nor (as*twas ſaid)” was his Mother wanting to add 
Fucl to this growing flame. For, more ambitious than 
confiderate, ſhe often wounded the mind of her Son 
with bitcer Reproaches , as if he poorly contenting 
himſelf with a private Fortune did degenerate from 
his Anceſtours, who in their Countrey and out of it, 
were wont to ſuſtain the greateſt Dignities. And to 
makeall ſure, he (by the Advice of his Friends) gave 
himſelt torcad and ſtudy the Life of Nero, Catilines 
Conſpiracy, and Machiavels Prince. From which Books 
he did ſack in priciples of Cruelty, Perfidiouſnels, and 
love of Private Intereſt, above divine or humane Rea- 
ſon. So much force hath good or ill to change even the 
will of the Reader, when convey'd by a powerful Pen, 
and apt to perſwade. 

Thoſe who watch*d over Advantages to ruine Ce- 


n0ua, had penetrated the Qualities of Gio, Luigi, and. 


believ'd him a fitting Inftrument for their important 
deſign. They endeavour'd by all ways to put him 
upon the aRion, ſetting before him the Profit and Ho- 
nour of it. Amongſt others, Ceſare Fregoſo attempted 
him in the name of the French King, whereof Doria 
had notice, but the Advice did not tind belief with the 
Old man , who was preoccupicd with an affeQion to 
Gio, Luigi , and with his own opinion , founded upon 
the incertainty of vain ConjeQures. Nor was the 
Pope wanting to invite him toit, and he being then in 
the Popes fiate cauſed four Gallies to be fold him by 
the Duke of Piacenza, Where likewiſe Cardinal Tri- 
ultio, ProteRor of France,gave him a Viſit, and know- 
ing him a man greedy of Fame, ſpake to him after this 
manner : 

If Fortune were propitious to your Vertue , Noble 
Youth, 1 might be happy to ſee you in a condition far 
above that of a private Citizen, But ſecing through 
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the Iniquity of the Times your rewards do not go e-' 
qual with your merits, take in good: part that+I pity 
your condition , and joyn with all good men to wilh 
you better Fortune. Your Birth and' Parts have made 
your Advancement-theſubje of all their Vows, who 
deſire the Common good ; and I, who by the height 
of my place have a fair proſpect into the Aﬀairs of the 
World, cannot but wiſh you had a larger Theater o- 
pen*d for ſo much Valour. You are born in Times fo 
calamitous, that in your own City *tis not lawful to 
aim at Eminency : becauſe it being reduc'd to a Civil 
equality, will not endure you other thana meer Citizen. 
Beſides, that Andrea and Giannettin Doria have, undcr 
pretence of publick Liberty, ſo tirmly rooted their: 
Power, that the greateſt publick Cencord conliſts in 
ſerving their Wills. Thus the Genoweſes have chaſtis*d 
themſelves for that blind rcfolution , which withdrew 
them from the dominion of a Potent Prince, by theis 
lo tamely ſubjeRing themſclves to the tyranny of two 
private Men, They, upheld by Ceſar, and formidable 
by a good number of Ships, will not ſuffer a noble and 
generous Spirit 3 but will look upon the Vertue of an 
eminent Citizen , as dangerous to the growing For- 
tunes of their Family. They will value themſelves ' 
upon the ſpecious names of Fathers of their Countrey, 
and Reftorers of its loſt Liberty, io oppreſs the braveli 
Men under pretence of the Common good. So that 
under their Empire you (hail be more ſure of Injurics 
than of Life ; and if all this hath not hapned hitherto, 
impute it to the unripe Greatneſs of Doris , and the 
moderation of Andres , who gives check to the raſh- 
nels of Giannettin. He being of a proud and impo- 
tent nature, when he ſhall ſee himfclt girt about with 
his own Forces, and for the importance of his Charge 
reverenc'd by all the Nobility , whatis it which he will 
not make lawful for his Power ? Do you think = 
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his thirſt of Rule, provok*'d by his' approaching hopes, 
will be extinguiſh'd by any thing but the Blood of the 
Innocent ? Do you believe, that content with-the 
Greatneſs which his over partial Fortune and Folly. of 
the Citizens hath inveſted him with, he will die. with 
the bare name of Giann.Doria#:- I for my part caritot 
think ſo. He is not of that moderation, that cither he 
ſhould know how, or be willing to ſtop the courſe of 
his extream felicity. He expeCis, I imagine, the death 
of Andrea, and-then by a wicked Invalon Raining all 
his famous Actions , done in bchalt. of his Countrey, 
he will uſfurp'the Command of it. But let us ſuppoſe 
the Divine goodneſs prevents theſe. deligrs, can his 
preſent height be endur'd by a well-born Citizen ? + If 
you have not hitherto taſted of his Inſolencies, you are 
oblig'd to the tenderneſs of your years, not to his good 
- Manners: but hereafter you will fad yourſelf involy'd 
in the Common miſery. You, you I fay , amongſt 
the reſt ſhall be ſeen to vitit, accompany and ſerve him; 
Giannettin ſhall be able to number amongſt the Tro- 
phies of his intolerable Infolence , that Gie. Luigi de 
Fieſchi, Earl of Lavagua,and Lord of fo many Vaſſals, 
courted him, reverenc'd him, and bow'd to him. How 
* much better were it, that awaking your mind to Reſo- 
lutions worthy of your Countrey, Family, and Vertue, 
you ſhould deliver all others and your felf from this 
Servitude? And can you want Forces,when you pleaſe 
touſe them? Before you leave Rame , you (ball be 
furniſh'd with all neceſſary Aids. I can promiſe you 
the zfliſtance-of the King of France. In Genows the 
Common people ever at variance with the Nobulity,ſhall 
be to you a Sword and Shield. Giannettin florping in 
the arms of his good Fortune , will fall an catic prey 
intoyour Netsz your own Subjects, and thoſe of the 
Duke of Piavenza, will be able to defend 'you again 


any Force that can be rais'd. + In ſhort,all things invite 
you 
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you to Vidory: only wants your own determination, 
not to fight, but to triumph. Conſider, 'tis neceſſary you 
command or ſerve ; cither render your felt formidable 
to others, or live in perpetual fear. | 

Trizltio could not have touch'd his mind in a part 
more ſenſible : for having long envied the Greatnels of 
Doria, he look'd upon Giannettiin as a reproach to -his 
own tameneſs: So that having his Will well preparcd,he 
ſoon took fire from this ſpark the Cardinal admioiſtred. 
When he had greedily hearkned to the Conditions 
pounded in the name of the King , he did notthink 
them deſpiſable 3 and they were the following, That he 
ſhould preſently receive money for the maintaining, fix 
Gallics 3 That he ſhould be fecur'd of Pay for;two hun- 
dred men, to be put into his Caſtle of Moxtobby 3 That 
he ſhould receive twelve thouſand Crowns per annzy 
for his proviſion. Which Conditions were ſoon aftgr 
confirm'd to him by the Kings Order. He gave now 
good hopes of himſelf;not only by that alteration which 
Triultio quickly ſpy'd in him, but by words 3 yct gefev- 
ing his latt Reſolution to his return for Genoa. Where 
being arriv'd, he began more diligently to obſerve. ghe 
proceedings of Giannettin : for though the ſplendour gf 
the Family deriv'd it (elf chiefly from the perſon. ot 
Andrea; yet becauſe moſt worſhip the riſing Sun, the 

eyes of all were turn'd upon Giazzetzin. He having jp- 
creas'd his natural pride by a Military education,and be- 
ing reverenc'd for the Command he had of 20 Gallies, 
and for the ſucceflion in the Admiralſhip delign'd Him 
by Ceſar, heightned alſo by ſeveral Proofs he had gi 
ven of his perſonal Valour', had drank.ia Conceits.far 
beyond the condition of a. private Citizen ; whence,, ngt 
cating to acquize by Caurtclic:thoſe. men, which, he he- 
liev'd were obligd to him by Intgzell, be iudied more 
the alicatation of his own panen than pgs Wd wih. 

or 
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For all this, he was mach hated by the pepular FaGion : 
and the young Nobility which follow'd him, were 
drawn by the profit they hop'd to reap from him, and 
not invited by his manner of treating them. He alſo 
us*d Freſchi but courſly, which provok*d him in fuch 
a manner, that he was fo far from fecking his Friend- 
ſhip by the ordinary fervilitics, that he rather indif- 
creetly betray'd ſome figns of his evil-will: and to 
ſhew that he ſtood in no need of him in that very par- 
ticular which m2de hjm fo Famous, he bought the four 
Gallies of the Duke of Piacenza to the infinite vexa- 
tion of Giannettin. In the mean while Trixltio would 
not by omitting bis diligences corrupt the hopes he had 
conceiv'd of gaining Gro. Lxigi 3 and knowing that in 
important Reſolutions the nature of Youth muſt be 
taken warm, that the heat of his paſt Negotiation 
might not cool, he ſent Nicolo Foderato, a Kinſman of 
the Earls, to Genova, He, by renewing, the Treaty 
and inlarging the Cardinals Promifes, drew Gio. Luigi 
at laſt 'to an expreſs declaration of: his readinefs to 
affiſt the French Army in reducing Genoa to the Kings 
Obedience , upon ſome Conditions favourable to his 
own greatneſs. The Earl now puts his defign to Con- 
ſultations and three Perſons there were which he 
call'd to it ; Vincenza Calcagno , an old and faithful 
"Servant of hisz Raphael Sacco, his Lawyer 3 and Giv. 
Battifta Verrina, a Citizen of Genoua, This laſt be- 
ing a near Neighbour of Fieſeb#*s eafily obtaind his 
acquaintance, and by the Earls Liberality ſuſtain'd his 
. declining Fortunes : -and had infinuated- himſelf into 
a participation of his greateſt Secrets. ' He was of a 
- vaſt Spirit , and bent to the greateſt Exploits: an 
 Imphacable enemy of the Nobility, as well through 
- FaQtion as for particular Injuries. Nor could he be 
content with the preſent Government , which _ 
| 4 [4 


evil, fo it be Great, 
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the hands of the Nobility, excluded him from all 
hopes of ſharing in it. Add to this his lender For- 
tunes clog'd with Dcbts, a powerful ſpur to Senſitive 
minds, which puts them upon a deſperate imbracing 
any ſtrange deſign , as well by confideration of their 
preſent wants, as the memory of their paſt abun- 
dance. Verrina then perceiving he could no longer 
conceal his broken Fortunes in the ſerenity of a publick 
Peace, defired to hide them in the univerſal confuſion 
of his Countrey, For if the deligned wickedneſs 
were accompanied with Fortune , he ſhould marvel- 
louſly better his condition: and if it were fatal, he 
ſhould miſcarry, be ruin'd in the common ruine , and 
expire in the heat of a great Enterprize , he com- 
forted himſelf with the famous infamy of having pro- 
vided for his Name. So mad a thing is Ambition, 
which makes no difference in Fame, whether good or 
On the other ſide Calcagno , one 
of a ripe Judgment, but a timorous nature, being us'd 
to the delights and caſe of a plentiful Houſe, hated to 
think of thoſe dangers into which he ſaw Gio. Luig# 
about to precipitate himſclf : Belides, that fincerely 
loving the Perſon rather than the Fortunes of the Earl, 
in whole Service he had grown up from a Child , he 
had no Intereſt of his own which he defir'd ſhould 
flouriſh at the expence of his Maſter, Sacco ſeeing the 
matter every way dangerous ſtood Neuter , not dt- 
claring his Sentiments, that he might accommodate 
himſelf opportunely to that Reſolution which ſhould 
be imbraced by the Earl. Gio. Luigi now lays open 
his mind, with a ſhort, but vehement Speech, decla- 
ring, That he was abſolutely reſoly'd to attempt ſome 
eat matter ,, and that he asKV'd their Advice only a- 
ut the manner. Notwithſtanding which, Calcagno 
bearing himſelf upon the tender love he bore to bis 
O3 Maſter, 
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Maſter, and long Familiarity, with ſingular liberty ſpake 
to this purpoſe: Y 
If 'in your Reſolutions of attempting this defign you 
are as obſtinate as your words ſeem to declare, F 
may rather weep over the Common miſery, than 
hope to effect any thing by contraditing you. But if 
prudence and your better Fortune have left place for 
Second thoughts, which are wont to be moſt matur'd, 
you ſhall this day have proof of my fidelity in freely 
fpeaking to you, as you have hitherto had in my faith- 
ful aRing for you. You have hitherto tiv'd in a con- 
ſtant tenour of happineſs, and have not ſeen the 
threatning face of Fortune: ſo that according to the 
manner of the Fortunate , you dream of nothing but 
Victory, increaſe of State and Lordfhips. But I fear 
much, that theſe gay Figures which revel in your Ima- 
gination , will be defac'd by ſome diſaſtrous event; 
which will be ſo much the more intolerable , by how 
much the lefs *tis fear*'d. To introduce a change in the 
Government of this Commonwealth is a work of fo 
much difficulty, and expos'd to fuch evident danger, 
that I cannot do fo much violence tomy own thoughts, 
as to fancy it ſecure and eafie, For you cither delign 
to value your ſelf upon the Forces of Strangers , or 
you hold Intelligence with the Citizens. 1 fee no 
Forcin Forces ready 3 and if they were , they can nei- 
ther be ſo ſpeedy or (o ſecret, but it may come to the 
notice of the City, Doria and Ceſar. Haly, for our 
Misfortune, is at preſent the Stage 'of fuch important 
Actions as keep open all mens eyes: atid Genowa be- 
ing the only Frontier of this Province, is the more 
jealouſly look'd to. The State of MiHian (both the 
Field of Battel , and the deſtin'd prey to the Fortune 
of the Imperial or French Arms ) ''cauſes Ceſar 


watch over Genoa as the Bulwark of his any x 
"Ys 
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Italy. Doris affiſts him with twenty Galliesz and the 
Citizens hating the tyranny of the Duke of Millan 
and King of Fraxce, loath the name of Foreiners. 
You may indeed with a ſmall Force diſcover your in- 
tention, but not bring it to cffe& ; and whence you 
ſhould hope great I cannot imagine. The King of 
France hath enough to do to ſecure his own Frontiers 3 
or if he ſhould aſſiſt you, will not Ceſar oppoſe him 
witch Superiour, or not unequal Force ? In ſuch a cale 
at leaſt the uncertainty of the event will take place, 
which depends on the doubtful ſucceſs of a Battel. 
After which you will be forc'd to accommodate your 
{clf co that Fortune which ſhall be preſcrib*d you by 
the Conquerourz and nothing remain with you but 
the infamy of having ungratcfully depriv*d your Coun- 
trey of its liberty, and put it under the yoke of 
Strangers. If you expe& aſſiſtance within the Town, 
cither I do not know the nature and condition of the 
Genoueſer, or you have a ſlippery foundation for your 
hopes. Tell me , from what order of Citizens you 
attend Succoursz perhaps from the Nobility ; But 
they are the Creatures of Doria, and bound to him by 
notable Intcreft, + They live in an honourable Peace, 
and poſſeſs the Command of the Commonwealth : 
fo that if the leaſt mutation will endammage their con- 
dition, how can you expe& they conſent to a turbu- 
lent- Revolution, which muſt caſt them into worſe 
Calamities than the paſt? Will they , think you, to 
pleaſe your will, put in oblivion their Countrey , Li- 
berty, Foxtunes, Wives and Children? Will they, 
for your Friendſhip » flight the Protection of Doria, 
now reverenc'd as their Father by ſo many particular 
and common Titles? Nor can you make better 
Judgment of the Common peoples inclination towards 
you, For, the greater the hatred is they profeſs to 
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the name of the Nobility, the leſs can they hope that 
you, one of the chief in that Order , will without 
any appeargnce of reaſon endeavour to extinguiſh. it, 
But if you defign to compaſs to your felt the Com- 
mand of the Commonwealth , what Acton leſs 
pular than this, or more unlike to gain the People ? 
But perhaps you pretend to reſtore the firſt Form of 
Government chang'd by the violence of Doria, in 
which flouriſh'd the popular Power, and by declaring 
ſo much you think to ſtir up the People in your favour : 
nor am I obſtinate in believing the contrary,but rather 
imagine thoſe who are at preſent ill-ſatisfied , will 
greedily imbrace an occaſion ot renewing the paſt Tra- 
gedies. To which they will be more cafily mov'd, 
whil(t they ſhall reap the profit, and you the infamy of 
the Action: unleſs you can perſwade your ſelf, that the 
Adorxi and Fregofi will yield to you that prehemi- 
nence in the popular adminiſtration, which they have 
ſo long and fo often fought for themſelves, They will 
praiſe your raſhneſs, and call it Valour : they will fol- 
low your Enfigns as their Deliverer : they will be glad 
to ſce the Nobility cruſh'd by a Noble man; the 
bowels of the Commonwealth wounded by your Arms; 
the Common Peace overwhelm*d by your Fury ; their 
Tyranny reſtord by your Folly; and keeping aloof 
from the wickedneſs you ſet on foot , (let every thing 
be call'd by its right name ) they will cake their time 
to enter upon the harveſt of your Labours; to ſhare in 
the honour of your Attempts, in the triumph of your 
Combats. In what condition ſhall you then find your 
ſc]f? odjous to the Nobility you have betray'd 3 ſcorn'd 
by the Commonalty, who enjoy the fruits of your 
Artificesz hated by your Countrey , which through 
your means hath loſt its Liberty ; an Enemy to Ceſar, 


under whoſe proteQion we are3 not truſted , * the 
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Eingof Frence, who aim'd at the abſolute Command 
of Genoxa; abhorr'd by the whole World , which 
juſily deteſts all Treaſons, And further I muſt tell 
you, and *tis neceſſary youhear it ; for the tidelicy I 
owe to your Service, and the love | bear your Per- 
ſon, makes me thus bold: I fear (and God grant my 
Fears be vain) I fear I fay, that theſe unquiet and 
tumultuous Thoughts are the inftigations ot your e- 
vil Fortune, which hath deſtin*'d you to the loſs of 
Reputation, Life and Eftate. You know that Doria 
looks upon you with an envious Eyez and you have 
complain'd to me, that you dread his Malice > Why 
then will you put Arms into his hand , wherewith he 
may julily oppreſs you ? With how much eagerneſs 
will he incounter an occaſion to fatistic his Hatred to 
you, under pretence of Love to his Countrey? He 
will ſecretly be glad of that reſolution which thruſls 
you forward 3 and openly taking Arms, with what 
reaſons may he not juſtitie to the World his oppoſing 
you? You ſhall be the Encmy of the publick Peace, 
the Tyrant of publick Liberty, the Betrayer of your 
Countrey, a Rebcl to the Commonwealth , the Cati- 
line of Genoua, With theſc magnificent and plautible 
words, who amongſt the Commonalty, Nobility , Ci- 
tjzens z what Stanger, what Private man, what Prince 
will not Arm himfclf againſt you? 1 am aſtioniſh'd 
to think, much more to ſpeak of it. At laſt, you 
ſhall remain oppreſt by a Common force conſpiring 
your deſtruction. Your Lands contifcate, as thoſe of 
a Traytor 3 your memory fiain'd and diſhonour'd in 
the Annals of Gexoxa ; and Giaznettin acknowledg*d 
the Second Deliverer of his Countrey and Reſtorer of 
Liberty, will build his Glorics upon your ruines. The 
gratitude of the Genoweſes will raiſe up a Statue to 
him, to accompay that of Andres , in whoſe Inſcri- 
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Ption ſhall be inſerted the Name of Gio. Laigi Fieſchi 
the publick Enemy, o'rethrown by Giannettin Doria 
the publick Beneſatour. Do not then fuffer your (elf 
to be hurried by the impetuouſneſs of your Youth , or 
reſentments to fuch dangerous Attempts. Be content 
to be reſirain'd by a pity to your Self, Family, and 
Subjects. Compaſſionate the infelicity of your Mother 
and Wife. Deliver thoſe that love you from fo juſt and 
neceſſary Fears. This your Youth accompanied with 
ſo much worth, docs not deſerve to be prodigally caſt 
into the hands of Fortune: Enjoy, enjoy thoſe Riches, 
which in ſuch abundance your Father left you ; for you 
are plac'd in a degree every way {o eminent , that you 
may live envy*d by Grannettin. 

Theſe words were not heard by Fieſchi without 
ſome trouble of mind; for having recciv'd other 
proofs of the tender affeion of Calcagno, he ſaw it 
now accompanied with fo many and fo powerful Rea- 
fons, 'that he remain'd not a little alter'd ;.. which 
Verrina obſerving, and conlidering, that it he let his 
Thoughts gather force, .all was in danger 3 handfomly, 
but with a deteſtable Impicty, he thus oppos'd Calcag- 
ns Arguments : 

I would to God that the Aﬀeairs of the Common- 
wealth were reduc'd to ſuch terms , that the Citizens 
might quietly enjoy their own; you could not then 
wiſh your ſelf in a better condition: for as Calcagya 
hath well conſider'd, for Targeneſs of Territory, No- 
bility of Birth, and for Riches you have not your equal 
in Gexonua: nor ought a Wiſe man in the height of his 
felicity to provoke his Fortune, which cannot ſuffer 
change but for the worſe, But Deſtiny, the Enemy of 
your welfare, hath ſo intangled matters, that you muſt 
attempt great things, or periſh, Griannettin Doria,who 


for ſo many years hath deſtin'd to his Ty + 
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the Command of Genexa, will never endure you, If 
youdo not plainly read in his Forchcad the implacable 
Hatred he bears you; if in his Behaviour you do not 
diſcover his Pride , the Gallies bought by you ſpeak 
loud enough, that you are a Thotn in his fide, That 
Infolent man does ambition the free and abſolute Do- 
minion of theſe Seas, nor will he endure that any 
body ſhould dare-to diſturb. or divide it with him. 
How can you imagine he will long fuffer you to ſhare 
with him in that Power , when the Jcaloufic of Rule 
does not ſpare the Blood of Brothers , Sons, or Pa- 
rents? Either you muſt then by a ſhameful flight re- 
tireto your Caſtles, and leaving your Gallies leave the 
Field 3 or elſe you muſt awaken that Courage which 
ſhall be ſufficient to oppoſe him. If you reſolve to 
redeem your {elf from the approaching danger with 
your Intamy,and lead your lite as receiv*d in gift from 
him,ge,I will not ſtop you; a more wretched condition 
the hate of Giannertin could not wiſh you. But your 
Vertue bids me hope ſomething more generous,and that 
I ſhall ſee the vain Pride of that raſh man broken by 
your Valour. You are then to embrace ſuch an En- 
terprize as Giannettin himſelf (hall envy. Fortune 
hath plac'd between you two the Empire of I ignris, 
nor can one of you attain it without making way for 
the wheels of his Triumph over the breaſt of the 
other. He can beſt ſecure himſelf of Victory , that 
knows how by prevention to cut off his Encmics way. 
the, neceſſity of ſecuring your own fafety is common 
to both 3 he will appear wiſeſt, who by the celerity of 
a reſolute execution ſhall be beforchand with tardy 
and immature Counſels. Either aſſault , or expe to 
be affaulted, Either prevent him!, or fall into his 
Netsz or kill, or die. Perhaps my words may ap- 
pear too (harp; but Necclſity, which m deſperate 
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caſes'is the Whetſtone of Fortitude, is likewiſe the 
Shield of Innocence. Let the folly of Giannettin be 
accusd; the Cowatfdice of your Countrey and the 
iniquity of Fortune, which have reduc'd you to ſuch 
inevitable ſiraitss You are not injurious fo any, 
whilſt to defend your ſelf you follow the order of 
Nature. Itis partof prudence to divert that Tempeſt 
upon the head of our Enemy , which threatens our 
own and if this cannot be done without appearance 
of evil,it is not your fault, but Deſtiny's, which left no 
way to maintain your life but anothers death; and 
grants no other defence for your Vertue, than Vice. 
But why do I ſay Vice? this is your word Calcagno, 
and you have learn'd it in the School of the Vulgar, 
Strangers to the doQrine of Rule. The AQions of 
Privatc perſons are fiyl'd by this name , not the Enter- 
prizes of Princes. It your Rule were right , all Em- 
pire ſhould be wicked: for it all proceeds from the 
force of the ſtronger over the weaker, Nature pro- 
duc'd Mankind in a perfect equality , and left it to 
Vertue to attain Supremacy. Whence thoſe are call'd 
Princes, who by their Wit and Force knew how to 
compaſs a Command over others. I deny not but 
ſome will joyn with Calcagno to chide your Reſolu- 
tion before it be conducted to its end : for dangerous 
and bold Actions are not celebrated till they have at- 
tain'd their effe&t , but when the Fortune ot the exe- 
cution ſhall have authenticated the nobleneſs of the 
Attempt, that blaming ſhall be converted into won- 
der, and what was firſt call'd Raſhneſs ſball be ho- 
nour'd with the Title of Valour, Whilſt Ceſar him- 
ſelf had his Arms in his hand, and fonght for the 
Empire of Rome, not only Pompey, hut the greateſt 
part of the Nobility obſtinately oppos'd him; but 


when he had overthrown his Enemy in the _— 
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Field, and maſter'd the Commonwealth , Civil hatred 
ceas*d, and he was fo fincerely belov'd by the Romaxs, 
that they ſeverely reveng'd his death. Let the Ge- 
noxeſes for a time call you Tyrant, and don't think that 
Name injurious, but imagine only that dying Liberty 


- talks idly, They will by degrees be brought to ac- 


knowledge you a legitimate Prince.. You fee how 1 
confide in your Fortunes, deſigning you Empire before 
you are prepar'd to fight for it. But ſuch is the dif- 
poſition of Afﬀairs, that you may rather be wanting to 
your ſelf, than Empire to you. For if the difficul- 


- ties are great in the opinion of Calcegno, you have 


Force coough to maſter greater. And grant that *tis a 
hard and knotty Enterprize z what Famous Action do 
you meet with in Ancient or Modern ſtory , thatwas 


conduged by ſmooth and flowry ways? Great Enter-" 


prizes were ever accompanied with great Dangers, and 
the greateſi heights confine upon Precipices. A man 
of elevated thoughts will not for all that Jet an un- 
certain fear of cminent Calamity deliver him a prey to 
certain Miſery. In a Private condition *tis prudent 
Counſel to ſtick to Mediocrities , but in occurrences of 
State middle ways are moſt pernicious ; eſpecially 
when the buſineſs muſt begin at execution : For not 
being able to put bounds to things that are once a foot, 
and out of our hands, we muſt reach our propoſed ends, 
or fall into ruine.But let us not give to our Afﬀairs ſuch 
unhappy Auguries. Let us take a view of Misfor- 
tunes by a neceſſary foreſight, not to torment our ſelves 
in the expeRation , but to prevent their bad effeQs 
by prudence; let us walk warily , but let not too 
much Caution render us fearful and irreſolute. Let 
ſomething be left to the diſpoſal of your Fortune 3 and 
Fate, who having choſen you for Genoxnd'r Deliverer, 
and Refiorer of the Ancient Italian Valour, will hnd 

ways 
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ways to unravel all difficultics ; only conſent to be Ab- 
ſolute, and imbrace with largenefs of heart thoſe Fa- 
vours which Fortune freely pours into your boſom , 
without dividing them. To what «nd ſhould you call 
the French to ſhare in your Fortunes, who having loſt 
what they poſſcſt on this ſide the Mountains, togcther 
withtheir Reputation, are not ſecure of Ceſar in their 
own Territories? Beſides, you ought to conſider the 
natural Hatred that Nation bears to the Italian Name, 
That King, *cis true, is indu*d with Qualities truly 
Royal, but for all that he hath his weakneſſes, inſepa- 
rable trom great Princes. And what Recompence can 
the French give you worthy of your pains and dan- 
gers? perhaps leave you in the Government of Ge- 
202, with dependance upon them? But this were to 
make your ſelf mercenary in that Countrey, where 
Nature hath inveſted you with part of the Principa- 
lity: *cis better you value your ſelt on your own Sub- 
jets, Friends, and Confederates ; and not let that 
Crown beput on your Head by others hands, which 
is ſo worthy of you, and you of it. When you ſhall 
have eſtabliſh'd your Power in Genou2, and thereby 
keep even the Key of Italy, the beſt Princes of Chri- 
ficndom will ambitiouſly court your Friendſhip. Then, 


when you ſhall have overcome the envy of Corgpeti- 


tours, your Family ſhall be plac'd in a height to which 
none of Genoua hath attain'd. ' Giannettin hall fall 
at your feet, reverence you as his Lord, and fear you 
as his Prince ; with a beck you ſhall regulate his Actions, 
and your will ſhall give Law to his deſires, Let the 
French alone then in their Countrey, and there let 
them hear the ſound of your Vicories. To you it be- 
longs now vigorouſly to incounter what ſtands in the 
way of your deſign, Do it with a Reſolution worthy 
of your Birth and Courage. Deſerve that Triumph 


which 
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which the Heavens have deſtin'd you. Let the World 
ſee you know how to build your own Fortunes, -'Ett 
my mighty Hopes be ſurmounted by your Vertue. Se- 
cure a Kingdom to your Family, and eternity to your 
Name. 

Gio. Luigi had never apply'd his mind to get Genoza 
for hinſelf, but for the Crown of France ; contented 
to leſſen the exceſſive Power of Doria, and to better 
his own condition under the Kings protection: but 
being, covetous of Fame , and in his nature inchn'd 
to valt Pretences , *twas eafic for Verrina to take him 
off from the French, and put himi'upon his own Ad + 
vancement. So that no longer weighing the Reaſons 
of Calcagno, he was as it were fatally carried to the 
execution of the moſt dangerous, and leaſt honeſt Ad- 
vice. But for allthis he was much perplexed with an 
apprehenſion of the difficulties wanting the French 
alhiftance. In which doubt Rapbart Sacco confirrti'd 
him, who being of the French Faction prais*'d the 
Conditions offer*d by Triultio, as fit to be imbra&d; 
But Verrixa deteſting all mixtures as dangerous in a 
bufine(s which call'd for cxtream Reſolutions , erdea» 
vyour'd by all ways to remove this obſtacle which cno!*d 
the fervency of Gio. Luigi, So he replies with much 
vehemency, That *twas a meannelſs unworthy a Nobte 
mind to be frighted off a deſign with Phantafms. 
That in the Garrifonof Genoa were no more than two 
hundred Souldiersz Doria*s Gallies though many in 
number xemain'd 'uſcleſs , for by rezfon of the Seafon 
improper for Navigation they were difarm'd ; Andres 
and Giannettin far from all faſpicion-of Violence, liv'& 
abandord without 'Gaard publick or private 3 Gio. Lu- 
igi might in an inftant'bring in a good number of Sout+ 
diers from the neighbouring Caſtles, which ſhould fur- 
prize the Doria's im their Houſe 3 at the fame time 


*(would 
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*twould be eafie to maſter the Gallies : the reſt would 
happily fall in of it ſelf, through the inveterate hatred 
the Common people bore the Nobility : He offer*d 
himſelf to flir up the Commonalty in favour of the 
Enterprize, whoſe minds he had by his endeavours 
already well diſpos'd. Theſe, and other particulars 
urg'd by Verrina with great ſubtlety , eſpecially a ſupe- 
riority of Genius which he had over Go, Luigi, gave 
the laſt ſhock to his wavering mind. So now fully 
deſcending into the opinion of Yerrina , he began to 
conlider how he. might proceed to carry the delign 
proſperouſly, The firſt and joynt Reſolution of them 
all was, that ſeeing the ſafety of the Doria's was in- 
{cparably link'd to the preſent Government , to change 
this *twas neccſſary to take thoſe out of the way: and, 
to be ſecure in their Revenge , to. kill likewiſe Adamo 
Centurione, Father in Law to Giaxnettin , and ſome 
others of the Nobility, 

From the firſt day that Gio, Luigi gave way to thele 
thoughts, after he had bought the Gallies he -retir'd to 
his Caſiles, where he was wont to cxerciſe the Militia 
of the Countrey, pretending to fear the Duke of Pis- 
cenza his Neighbour ; but really with intention of 
fitting his Subjes, that they might become propor- 
tionable Inſtruments to his defigns. Returning to the 
City at the beginning of Autumn, he us'd great Art 
to purchaſe the Friendſhip of thoſe among the Nobi- 
lity, which were ſiyl'd Popular. He infinuates hiru- 
fclf into their Converfation with wondrous facility : 
co ſome he gave ; others he afliſted in their occurring 
Intereſts z to every one he offer'd himſck with great 
demonſtrations of Courtefic. And being of a lively 
Wit and a bending Nature , *tis ſcarce credible: how 
fortunately he gain'd their confidence. When.be aw 
that he had maſter'd their wills , he began as occalon 
: _ ONnerI , 
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offer'd, tomockat the Tyranny of the Nobility, as he 
call'd itz at another time he would fcem, by abrupt 
diſcourſes , to pity the condition -of the "Common 
people 3 ſometimes he would hint,that there was a way 
to ſuppreſs the Arrogance of the Nobility , if chey 
were not wanting to themſelves 3 ſometimes exhort- 
ing them by a bitter Irony to patience, and ever with 
perplexed words leaving ſome ſting in their minds. 
But above all, exaggerating the iniquity of the Govern- 
ment, if by chance any thing fell out diſpleaſing to the 
Common people. Nor did he omit his diligences e- 
ven with the dregs of the Commonalty; ready in his 
Salutations 3 pleaſant in encounter 3 ſplendid in his Ha- 
bit; Courteous to all. In this Nature helped him not 
a little, being of exquiſite Form ,- in the flower of his 
Youth, and of a Jovial complexion;' whence by * 
{weetneſs of air in his Face, and an elegant' Behavi- 
our, hc was belov'd even at firſt fight, and +verified-iri 
himſelf what was ſaid of Abſalon.. Belides, - he fre: 


| quently exercisd Horſemanſhip, arid did- it with 'infi- 


nite grace and becomingne(s. - But becauſe an opinion 
of Liberality is the ſirongeſt Chainvto! bind the Mu): 
titude, *tis ſaid , that he one day call*d' tothim+the 
Conſul of the Silk-weavers, ot which Trade there arc 
a great number in Gezoua, familiarly asking: hitn' the 


- condition of his Cotnpany 3 and underſtanding that 


they liv'd in great miſery by reaſon of the badneſs of 
Trade, he ſhew'd ſigns of a moſt tender Compatſion 
toward the Poor men, and faid , they were not to-be 
abandon'd in a time of ſo much need; he therefore 
orders him to ſend ſecretly to his Houſe ſuch whoſe 
neceffity was moſt manifeſt and urgent. The next day 
comes a great number of them one-by one, and he as 
one of ſingular Charity, divides amongft ther a certain 
quantity of Corn 3 telling them withal, that it-being 


the 
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the Ancient Cuſtome of his Family to relieve necc{i- 
tous and attliged Perſons, he could not degenerate 
from his- Anceſtours, therefore when they wanted 
Means to ſuſtain their Families, they might confidently 
value themſelves on his $ubſiance , which they ſhould 
always find expos'd to their Relicf, provided they were 
ſilent; Secrefie being a main circumſtance in Alms. 
They departcd no lets comforted by the Relief , than 
amar'd at the Liberality , reputing their BenefaQtour 
worthy of all good Fortune. He in the mean time 
would not in ſuch:a manmer calt bimſclf into the arms 
of the Commonalky as to fall into Jcalouſics of the 
Nobility 3 but ftudicd to uſe ſuch a temperament , that 
the confidence of the one ſhould not defiroy the Friend- 
ſhip of the other, Wherefore he betook himſelf to a 
profound Simulation , and began to frequent Doria's 
Palace more than before: and difſcmbling well the 
mortal hatred- he-'bore Gianzettin,, behav'd himfelf 
with all Familiarity, craving his Advice and affiftance 


in all his Aﬀairs.. In the. mean while he correſponded 


with the. Duke of, Piacenze, who-promis'd him two 
thouſand Foot to joyn with what | Faxce he could raiſc 
in his own State; He likewiſe cauſes one of his Gal- 
lies to come to Gentna, pretending to ſend it for the 
Barbary ſhore. Nor was Verrizs idlc all this while, 
but cunningly gain'd divers perſons to promiſe him 
their aid in a certain occaſion. With theſe Preparati- 
ons they thought a ſufficient foundation was laid tor 
the building up of their detign, and met once more to 
conſule of the execution. The. fixſt-opipion was, that 
they ſhould intirnate a new Mads in the Chusch of St. 
Andrea, to which Andrea, Giaunettin , and lame of 
the principal Nobility, whoſe lives-they debgn'dypon, 
ſhould be invited. But this amd > no. lels widked 
than unſafe ; for Andres would have cacus'd kinks 
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by his Age: Bcfides, it ſeen,'d too horrid to give be. 
ginning to their delign with the Sacrilegious pro- 
phaning of a Temple and Sacrifice. But becauſe the 
Reins once Jet looſe we are hurried precipitoully to all 
ſorts of wickedneſs, though ſhame gave check to the 
laſt determination, it broke out afterwards in a moſt 
deteltable Impicty. For upcn cccalion of a Marriage 
fo .be celebrated between a Siſter of Giannettins and .. 
Gu'lio Gibo, Marqueſs of Maſſa, and Kinſman of Gio. 
I .uigi, they refvlv*'d that the Ezrl ſhould invite the 
Doria*s, and thoſe of the Nobility which they thought 
ſtood moſt in the way, to Supp:r with the Brides Cem 
pany 3 and that all of them ( violating the right of 
Hoſpitality) ſhould be murther*'d by certain Men con- 
ceal'd in the Houſe for that purpoſe 3 and that the 
Earl ſhould im;mediatcly iſſue out with his Followers, 
and call the people to Liberty ; and that at the Palace 
Verrina, by a plauſible Speech ſhew ing the neccfity of 
reforming the Government, ſhould prepare the Com- 
mons to accept of Gio, Luigi for their Prince, Here- 
upon order was given, that from Gio. Luigi's Caſtle 
ſhould enter into the City one by one the bcit of his 
Souldiers , and the Duke of Pizcexza was vlicited to 
ſend his promis'd Succours. Theſe diligences , cſpeci- 
ally of liſting Souldiers , could not pafs fo ſecretly but 
the Governour of Milan had ſome notice of it , and 
ſent to Genonua to give it Doris and the Emperours 
Embaſſadour. -, notwithſtanding , decciv*d by 
thoſe flattering demonſtrations of affeCtion , and that 
ſerenity of Countenance which he continually found in 
Gio. Luigi, was a ſecond time incredulous to thofe 
pregnant Circumſtances which lay againſt him. Nor 


did he change opinion', when the fam? Goyernment 


of Millaz having a contirmation of it from the Court 
of France, adyis'd him once more fcriouſly to take it 
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into conſideration. And certainly, if we did not read 
of ſeveral Great perſons, who have been hardly in- 
duc'd togive credit to what they heard , was plotting 
againſt their ſafety, the ſimplicity of Andrea were 
ſharply to be blam'd z who in a matter that concern'd 
his life, and the ſafety of the Commonweaith , leat 
more b<lict to the diſſembling looks of Gio. Luigi, than 


to the thing it (elf; as if it were an unuſual thing to 


put on a Face to ſerve the Scene; or as if for the afe- 
guard of our Countrey and Life any kind of Vigilance 
were ſuperfluous. But fecing the Stories of all times 
do furniſh a hundred Examples of prudent men, who 
have ſuffer'd themſelves to be bewitch-d by this fatal 
Incredulity in things of the greateſt importance , we 
muſt needs fay, that the Accidents order or inevitably 
permitted by the Providence that governs them, re- 
quire to bring them to effect this momentany Folly in 
the brighteſt Intelle&s, as the affault of a violent fit in 
the moſt healthful Bodies, to mortifie Worldly wiſ- 
dom, which in Afﬀairs of greateſt weight appears light- 
eſt, More quick-fighted was Pavlo Panſa , who with 
a loving as well as a prudent Eye, fiudying the Actions 
of Gio, Luigi from the time that he bought the Gal- 
lies, did much ſuſpe& ſome important Action depend- 
ing, and by the Authority which his condition gave 
him, reprov'd him. Aſter that , weighing exactly 
what he heard and ſaw , he found occaſion to augment 
his conceiv'd ſuſpicion. For Gio, Luigi, who was wont 
before to impart to him his moſt ſecret Aﬀairs was now 
filent, and withdrew often to private Conſultations 
with others. And though riding about the City, orin 
converſation with his Friends, he marvellouſly con- 
cea'd his inward thoughts; yet when he came home 
he was chang'd into another man , full of profound 


thoughtfulneſs , and little leſs than aftoniſh*d, _ 
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did he hide his deſigns from Panſa for any other reaſon, 
but becauſe knowing him a Man of fingular integrity, 
he concluded that he would by all means endeavour 
todivert himz or at leaſt, as one that was a Stranger 
to Military noiſes, and educated in the plealing idlenefs 
of the Muſes, examining every Circumſtance with 
too much Caution, he would meaſure the Enterprize 
by terms of ſecurity, impoſſible to be had in och 
caſes, One day Gio. Luigi coming home more than 
ordinarily Melancholy , by an unquiet motion and un- 
certain countenance gave ſigns of ſome great alterg-» 
tionz fo that Panſa reſolv'd to ſpeak to im, leſt by 
deferring it, the Remedy might come when the Diſeaſe 
was paſt cure 3 and withdrawing into a Chamber with 
him, he thus began: 

To pry into anothers Secrets is as unworthy a gal- 
Jant man, as the faithful keeping of them , when de- 
polited, is laudable z and I, who would have pro- 
mis'd this, if it were not known to you by ſo many 
proofs , have abſtain'd from that, not to do a thing 
that might diſpleaſe you; Your unwonted Silence 
ſpeaks to me notwithſtanding loud enough, and figni- 
hes Matters of ſo much the more weight, as they are 
deeply conceal'd, I read in your difturb'd Fzce the 
neceſſity of my Cares, and I learn from your Fears 
to fear. I fear Gio, Luigi, I fear, nor do I know 
what : I know well, that this is the fervency of the 
Love I bear you, and one of the Rapturcs of my 
Fidelity, And how can I perſwade my ſelf that 
your mind is hent upon a fitting Subject, when it 
hath the power to diſturb its ſerenity * The execu- 
tion of your deſign cannot be peaceable , when the 
bare thought of it works ſuch a change in you: and 


you give too unhappy augury of ghat Enterprize, which 


you commence with inquietudes. To what 9d do 
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thoſe Counſels tend, which leave you floating in a 
thouſand perplexing, Carcs * Theſe ſecret Aſſemblings 
of men Violcnt and Crafty, I fear much, will lead you 
aſtray from the path of Honeſty. (Suffer me to han- 
dle the Wound in order to its cure,) they are not of fo 
Innocent lite, or ſuch tincere Picty, that I dare pro- 
miſe my clt from them an honcit and religious Ad- 
vice. Perhaps they abuſe your Years, and tindirg you 
generous, propound Actions in appearance Magn'tr- 
cent, bur indeed raſh, Open your eyes Gro. Laigi, for 
' one fool m3y thruti you down that Precipice, from 
which the arts of a thouſand Wife mcn ſhall not re- 
cover you. *Tis catic to feta Houſe on fire, but with 
how much ſweat, and after how much dammage is it 
extinguiſh d? Look to it, that they Co not uſe you 
as the way to their end, or that your loſs does rot 
profit thoſe that deceive you. Thoſe Counſellors are 
too rarcly found, which: aim 'at what is right (cparate 
from Interelt; 2cd yet by this Tou: hftone you ought 
to try them. I cannot believe, that he who leads bis 
life amid a thcuſand Debaucherics, will invite anc- 
ther to Vertuc: forthough what he faith contradids 
what he docs, yet the principal part ct perſwalion lies 
in the Example, not in the Tongue; at lealt the 
"Mouth and Hand muſt go together, What do they 
defire of you? what Nevelty would they have you 
attempt? Your condition hath no need of motion 
to change it. That Fortune, ſo propitious to your 
Houſe, may be eaſily pr6vok'd. The leaſt alteration 
which can ſucceed muſt be worſe than your preſent 
ſtate. - Envy hath long ſought to (cater amidii your 
happineſs, and will ſoon get in, it you put it in 
diſorder : for many of thoſe which are Inferiour to 
you for Birth and Place, go in queſt of occafions to 
* tradace you. | Youth hath not a ſweeter food than 


Hope 
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Hope, *tis true 3 but *cis as true there is nothing more 
ſlippery than Proſperity : Look to it then, that by 
reaching at what you hope for , you do not Icſe what 
you have in your hands. Thoſe who are of your 
Counſc] have nothing to loſe. Tumults, Seditions and 
Ruines, by which bad Men riſe, make for them ; he 
does not fear to fall that is not plac'd on high, You 
ought to walk warily , for you are oblig'd to furni(h 
Fame with matter worthy of your Birth, 

This Diſcourſ: was heard by Gio. Luigi with impa- 
ticnce, for his mind was <lſewhere : He anſwer'd him 
not withftanding confuſedly, That he intended nothing 
but what was Noble and worthy of his Birth , which 
at convenient time he ſhould underſtand from him. 
Whilſt the day appointed for the Feaſ}, being, the fourth 
of January, wasexpeRtcd by the Confpiratours , there 
happen'd an Accident which put them on a neccſhty 
of haſtning the delign; to their infinite veXation, ſegirg 
their hopes of ſeizing on a good part of the Nobility 
at the Creation of a new Duke frulirate, For Andres 
taken with unwonted and exccſhve pains of the Gout 
could not come according to his Promiſe, and Giannet- 
tin was to leave Genoxa upon ſome urgent Aﬀair; fo 


, that conſidering a Conſpiracy hath not a greater ob- 


ſtacle than D. lay, they reſolv'd to cxccute it the pight 
of the ſecond of Fannary, And now Gio. Luigi gives 
out, that he will ſend abroad one of his Gallies againſt 
the Pirates. And under this colour he brought in the 
Souldicrs ſent him from Piacenza , and ſome of his 
own Vaſlals, pretending ' an Eleclion out of them. 
And to the end that the Number of thcm which came 
from his own State, beyond the occaſions of one Gal- 
ley, might not give ſuſpicion, he cauſed ſome of 
them to be brought in fetter'd, as Criminals deſtin'd 
to the Ore: others enter'd (ingly at ſeveral Gates, and 
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Arms were provided for them all. Aﬀterwards, the 
better to deceive Giannettin, under pretext of Confi- 
dence he imparts his defign, praying him to interpoſe 
with Andres, that .it might not be impeded ; ſeeming 
to be fearful, that becauſe a Truce was made between 
the Grand Signior and Ceſar, he might flop the Gal- 
ley. The firſt of Fanrary, which preceded the Night 
fatal to Genoue, Gis. Luigi call'd home to him certain 
Souldiers of the City Garriſon , whereof (ome were 
his own Vaſſals, others had obtaind their Places by 
his means 3 then he goes to Andrea's Houſe, where he 
ſtaid late, ſhewing tigns of a moſt tender love and 
reſpc&: and meeting with the Children of Giannettin, 
which were playing in the Hall, with a tender and 
curious flattery, in the fight of their Father he kiſſes 
them ſeveral times, and takes them in his arms: At 
parting he renews his irſtance with Giannettin, to take 
care his Galley, which that Night was to ſet fail, was 
not hindred by his Men. And further , he adviſes him 
not to be ſutpriz'd, if by chance he heard Guns ſhot off, 
or other noiſe; for a bulineſs of this nature could riot 
be effeted without ſome diſturbance. When it began 
to be dark, he brings into his Houſe thoſe Souldiers he 
had need of, and ſet ſuch as he eſteem'd moſt Faithful 
and Valiant at the Gates to admit all that came , but 
pot to ſuffer any go out. Hedwelt in the higheſt part 
of the City, in a place as it were divided from the 
reſt, which was opportune for his deſign, When the 
Centinels were tc be ſet, he who commanded the 
Garriſon miſs*d ſome of his Souldiers, and found they 
were gone to Gio. Laigi”s Houſe; ſo that ſuſpeRing 
ſome pernicious deſign, he advis*'d the Senatours who 
were at the Palace. And now began to appear the 
fruit of Gio, Luigi?s Diſſimulation and Caution: for 


Giannettin poſſeſt with'what he had heard mn 
ene 
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the Galley, Rifled their growing Fears by telling them, 
That thoſe Souldiers, or Vaſſals, or Scxvants of the 
Earl, were employ*d by him about the Voyage for the 
Lieutenant, So ſhort ſighted is Humane underſtanding, 
that then men build up their own Misfortunes , when 
they think they haye put all in ſecurity. Gio. Luigi, 
after he had given neceſſary Orders at home , went a- 
broad co viſit the Vegli*s, which the Nobility are wont 
to keep at their Houſes in Winter Evenings. About 
four hours inthe Night he came to the Houſe of Toma- 
ſo Aſereto, where Verrina had cunningly drawn toge= 
ther three and twenty of the young Nobility of the 
Popular Order. He treats them with much kindneſs, 
and invites them home with him to Supper prailing 
the ſiilneſs of the Evening , enlightned by a pure ray 
of the Moon. When he was come home, he carries 
them intoa certain remote Chamber , and orders Panſa 
to entertain his Wife Leonora in another Room till he 
return'd, In the mean while Verrina goes up and 
down to the Palace, to Doris's Houſe , and other parts 
of the City, to ſee if there were any Rumour. The 
young Gentlemen wgre not a little aſtoniſh'd to fee the 
Houſe full of Arms and Armed men, and look'd up- 
on one another, when Gio. Luigi his Countenance al- 
together chang'd ( whether with horrour of the ap- 
proaching Parricide , or with rage againſt Giannettin, 
which hitherto violently ſmother'd in his breaſt , now 
began to attempt a paſſage through his eyes and mouth) 
leaning upon a Table , and firiking upon it with his 
hand, he thus deliver*d himſelf: ' 

So it is gallant Gentlemen, He that hath but 
one drop of ingenuous Blood cannot ſuffer it. The 
conſtancy of my Thoughts receives too great a vio- 
lence from the unworthineſs of thoſe who go about to 
raige me. Too fad a Spectacle is drawn in my mind 
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by the fear of my falling Countrey , and opprefs'd 
Countreymen. It the Evils which mortally affli& the 
Commonwealth could hope a remedy from Time, 1 
would willingly ſubmit to ary delay that might be 
uſcſul to the Common good : but ſeeing our Aﬀeairs arg 
arriv'd at their Jaſt Precipice 3 "tis neceſlary we go, 
meet our miſery to fuſtain it, Dangers generouſly eny 
counter'd, loſe their force 3 patiently expeed, ,.gathcr 
lirength. Giaunettia Doria fatiated with the idle Fe>- 
licity that purſues him, wearics himſclt in following 
that Ambition which torments hims ard now ready 
to gather the fruits of his bad dchigns , threatens you 
with loſs of Liberty, and me of Life. Not content 
ro fſce.the Pcople of Cenoua, who were latcly abſo- 
Jute Moderatogs of all Liguria, now (iript of thcir 
Dignicy, anda ſcorn, tothe Pride of the Nobility , he 
dare ſubje& ir to a Tyrannous Principality , which he 
is erecting for himſcl To this effec, not enduring 
a Private Fortune , become in a Free Countrey more 
barbarous than Strangers, he arms his heart with ſuch 
a contumacious Pride as cannot be overcome by Mo- 
deſty, nox (cap*'d by Humility, Be keeps, as you fee, 
your Sca bclicgd with twenty Gallies; he paſſes up 
and down the City ſurrounded with the Nobility, who 
by Andrea's favour, poſſcis'd of thoſe Dignities which 
were yours, render to Giannettiu a Servile reſpeR, as a 
Reward for his cruſhing the Common People: and 
that which more afflicts me, I have invincible Proofs, 
that by the affiltance of a Great Prince he prepares a 
cruel Yoke for the Publick Liberty, And becauſe 1 
alone being partial, not ſo much to your Order as to 
Right, have never conſentcd with the reſt of the No- 
bility to the oppreſſion of the People, my lite is aim'd 
at. Why then do we lie buricd in Sloth,my Countrey- 


men? why do we remain fearful Spect.tours of our 
own 
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own Miſcrics? For what Entcrpriz: do -we r(ſerve 
our Courage, if in the utmoſt deſfolation of our Coun- 
trey we unhappily abandon our ſelves? Itis no longer 
time to complain of them, but to be reveng'd upon 
them ; let us leave the Tonguez-War to Women , and 
he that is a Man It him uſe his hands. We have too 
long born their Infolence, who call our Modcſty Cow- 
ardize, The impunity of paſt Crimes is pregnant of 
new , and too niuch diſſimulation of the Oppreſſcd 
provokes the minds of Oppr:ſſours to greater Inju- 
ries. And what do we cxpcR further from then ? 
Having lott, the Government, and all place of Cym- 
mand in the Commonwealth, can you be content to (ce 
your Gods ſnatch'd from you by Giannettixs Officers, 
your Familics deſiroy'd, your Lives betray'd, your 
Wivcs and Children diſhonour*d , and all thoſe Vil. 
lanics committed, which may julily be fear'd in a Ty- 
ranny bred out of the ruine of your Countrey , nou- 
riſh'd with the Publick hatred , grown up with the + 
Injucics of the Citizens, cftabliſh'd by the death of 
Good men? Are our minds fo low , and our Bloods 
ſo Spiritleſs? Are our Arn's fo blunt, that we cannot 
by a Revenging hand cut of their infamous Lives, who 
honour themſelves with our Diſgraces, triumph in our 
Misfortunes, and feed on our Miſcries * Shall we not 
tear from the Breaſt of Giannettin his wretched Bow- 
els? Shall we not rend that Heart from its fibres, 
which is the neſt of ſuch enormous Treafons ? Shall 
we ſ(uffer a Citizen with an Infolent foot to trample on 
us, and to have over us, as over Slaves born to ſerve, 
the arbitrement of life and death ? I for my part 
eſtcema Liberty bought with great Danger more gio- 
rious, than a Servitude flatter'd with Idleneſs : and as 
I count it my Honour, that rhe Common Enemy de- 
ſigns to joyn my death with the defiruction of the 
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Commonwealth, ſo I willingly conſecrate my life to | 
the conſervation of its Liberty 3 and I ſhould be un- 
worthy of it, did I prize it above my Countrey. 
Only I would diſcover in you ſuch a freeneſs of Soul 
as is, if not worthy of your Vertue, at leaſt correſpon- 
dent to your danger. Wherefore either Captain or 
Souldjer, which you will for my part; if you lead, Ile 
follow ; follow me, if I lead. I conligu you my 
Mind fearleſs in all Accidents, my Body ſhall be al- 
ways in your hands, But you , whether Honour be 
dear to you, or whether you deſire to be ſafe, *tis 
neceſlary you be. Couragious, and betake you to your 
Arms :* for ſuch a Reſolution . which as to Valiant men 
is glorious , as to Cowards is profitable, and every 
way neceſſary. Nor do 1 call you to an . indi- 
geſtcd and raſh deſign; for ſeveral) Months ſince I have 
not only foreſeen, but provided for this hour, by 
affembling ſufficient Forces, which diſtributed in fitting j/ 
aces invite you rather to a SpeQaacle of certain Vi- 
Rory, than to the danger of a doubtful Combat. -When 
/* you ſhall reduce to your memory the Abuſes of the 
{ Nobility, and the Pride of Gijannettin , 1 am conki- 
\ dent, that awakening in your ſelves the deſire of an 
\ honourable Revenge , it will make you fo bold in 
the manage of your Arms, that our Enemies to their 
loſs ſhall be forc'd to admire Valour in thoſe whom 
they defpis*d; whilſt you on the contrary ſhall make 
experience, whether they have ſo much force in feats 
of War, as ſoftneſs in the encounters of Peace. A- 
long then my Companions, this ſhall be the end of my 
Speech, and the beginning, of your Conqueſt. Let us 
go out into the City , where we arc expeRed, to put 
a ſpeedy end to an Enterprize ſo well begun. | The 
Gates are in the power of Souldicrs by me corrupted : 
the Gallies, at a ſign given, will fall into the hands of 
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ſuch as are bold and able to keep them: In the City 
fiſteen hundred Axtizans ready Arm*d:expeRt us : In 
the Suburbs by this time are arriv'd two. thouſand 
Foot from Pizcerza, and as -many: more of my .own 
Souldiers. Let us call the People, to-Libesty 3 Let us 
return to the Gweetnels of 'the Ancient Government, 
and root out the Tyranny of Gianrettin and the No- 
biliry. Generoufly, my Companions, in one ſole 
Night , more bright'than a thouſand Days, let 'us.re- 
ſtore to the obſcui'd Name of the Populace its Anci- 
ent 'fplendour:, and cancel all memory of paſt, Cow- 
ardice, Butif any of you hall. be fo ſtubborn'as to 
think of oppoſing -ſo Noble and /Pious an AQion., let 
him bchold this hortible Scene of Arms and Armed 
men, and think the point of every Sword is levell'd 
at his breaſt. I vow, Companions, *tis neceflaxy to 
fight, or die : That Blood which ungratefully . is de- 
{ ny'd to the ſuccour of the ſuffering Commonwealth, 
ſhall be ſpilt'in this very place to 'waſh off the fiain of 
ſo much pertidiouſneſs;, and he as the firſt Victian to 
'be. conſecrated /this Night to-the love of: our 'Coun- 
trey, ſhall fall kere'by my hand , if any dare oppoſe 
me. 

Thoſe who 'were preſent fiartled at this terrible 
Speech, and frighted to 'ſee: themſelves encompals'd 
on all fides with Armed -men, were ſilent awhile ; -but 
at laſt, ſway?d more by the fear of -the preſent. ;dan- 
-ger, than by the'horrour of the-ſuture -wickednefs, 
'appear*d willing to apply: themſelves to the will of 
Giec, Luigi, In the mean while rather 'a thort - Colla- 
tion than a Supper is brought in ; which while: they 
were cating Gio. Luigi goes into the Chamber where 
his Wiſe Leonore was with + Payſa, and . diſcovers to 
them in-a few words what he was about to dv. The 
Lady wonderfully aſftoniſh'd at the -wickednols ol 
| tne 
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the Fa& joyn'd with the extream peril of her Huſ- 
band, all in Tears felt at his feet; By what is moſt 
dear to you in the'World (faith ſhe to him ) and by 
that tender Love I bear you, let me beſecch you Gio. 
Luigi,to have a care of your own Life, and do not ſiain 
the Honour of your Family by ſo unworthy an AGii- 
on. By theſe-my Tears I conjure you, ' not to forget 
your ſelf, me , your Countrcy ; and God. To what 
Precipice-are you haſtning ? and':me,, where do you 
leave me-? Muſt -I 'ſtay-here with a erembling heart, 
expeQing the' cruel News of your death, and remain 
a diſconſolate Widow ,- pointed at by all for having 
been the Wife of a Traytour ? Can you find in your 
heart to abandon mea-prey to the Licence of Souldi- 
ers, and of the Common people, who flocking hither 
to ſack this Houſe, as the neſt of a Rebel , ſhall fatiate 
their Cruelty, and perhaps their Luſt in this my. Bo- 
dy ? Stay Gio, Lnigi She could not pro- 
cced, hindred: by her Tears, and interrupted by the 
Earl, who ſeeing Paxſa prepar'd to cond her, cut © 
off all-in faying,- Do not, my Dear Wife; lend (@ bad 
Omens to my Enterprize, but ſuſtain your mind with 
better hopes. I go whither 1 am call'd by my 
Fate. Prepare your mind'for all Events, My Afeairs 
are reduc'd to that point, that I am not at liberty tv 
retire. A few hours will let you know my Dexth, or 
your Happineſs: Reſt in peace. And- now ;comes in 
ine, -and tells chem no. oppoſition could be fu- 
ſpeed in any part of. the Town, and that the Galley 
ſtuft with ſtout Souldicrs was ready to ſtop the mouth 
of the Darſens, and as it were to beſiege thoſe of Do- 
ria. | 
Now: Gio. Luigi, Arming/ thoſe he had aſſembled, 
goes out at Ten of the Clock'at Night, ſending before 


him an hundred and fiſty of his beſt Men. = {ol- 
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lows accompany*d with the Nobility , takirg great 


care that none of them ſlipt away. Being come to 
the Town, he ſent Cornelis his Natural Brother with 
a Squadron of Souldiers to poſſeſs themſelves. of :the 
Gate del Arco ; which they did , the Guzrd conſiſting 
but of a few, being ealily oppreſy'd. Heartned. by this 
favourable ſucceſs he goes on, and ſends Girolamo and 
Ottabruno his Brothers with Calcagno to icize on the 
Gate of St, Tomaſo : but himſclf hearing the ſign from 
the Gallcys, haſtens to the Bridge de Cataeni,, and 
finds his way made for him by Borgognini, who had by 
Witer got into the Darſens, And now *twa$ not 
difficult for him to enter Doria's Galley. The Ma- 
riners and Slaves awakened by the uncxpied Vio- 
lence of Arm'd men in the Port , did wound the Air 
with a confus'd and horrible noiſe of Chains and 
Voices, crying Liberty, The Slaves all ſtriving to 
But Gio. Luigi, whoſe 
intentions and occafions could not be ſerv*d by naked 
Galleys, to hinder the dammage which might reſult 
{rom their «ſcape, ran haſtily coward the Captain, and 
gctting upon a Plank which was aid to paſs from the 
Poop to the ſhore, the Galley having ſome ſmall mo» 
tion, he fell together with the Plank into the Water ; 
being Arm'd at all points, he could not help himſelf 
by Swimming z and by reaſon of the noiſe of the 
Tumult, and the darknefs of the Night, he was not 
ſeen nor heard of any body , but miſfcrably periſh'd 
rather in a puddle of Muddy water, than in the Sea, 
oppreſs'd by thoſe very Arms to which he had truſted 
the ſafety of his life. Thus the unerring Providence 
of God ſports with the fooliſh prudence of unhappy 
Mortals, and by a light and caſual motion, like the 
Stone cut out of the Mountain'in an inſtant, deſtroy'd 
the proud Machine of a Conſpiracy , which had been 
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long building witha great deal of Artifice, and fecur'd 


by fo much Force: driving back upon the heads of 


the guilty thoſe Thunderbolts, which they barba- 
rouſly darted at the boſom of their miſerable Coun- 
trey, and fo many innocent Citizens. For all this the 
Galley was taken and ſecur'd by the Confpiratours. Nor 
was Girolamo and Ottabruno wanting to their charge; 
for hearing the Gun ſhot off, as was agreed, they 
afaulted the Gate St. Tomaſo with ſixty Souldiers, not 
only -to reduce it into their hands, but to pals by it 
tothe Palace of Doris, which ftood a little without the 
City. Here they found ſome reſiſtance , but in a ſhort 
time became Maſters of the Gate. The noiſe in the 
Davſena was heard to Doria*s Palace, And Grannettiu 
riſing from his Bed, thinking ſome quarrel might have 
hapned aboard the Galley at Play , or by ſome other 
Accident , rapt by his Deſtiny to encounter death, ac- 
company'd with one Servant and a Page, goes to- 
ward the Gate , which he bclicv*d was kept by the 
wonted Guard , and with his uſual fherceneſs increas'd 
then by his anger, ke calls to have it open'd. The 
Voice being known. by the Conſpiratours they readily 
open'd it; but he was ſcarce fiep'd in, when with a 
tempeſt of Blows he was cruelly murther'd. At the 
very ſame point of time (as ſome obſerv'd ) that Giz, 
Luigi , the fole Author of his death, periſh'd unfor- 
tunately in the Water: The Revenge iſſuing from the 
hand of God at the ſame inftant the Crime was per- 
petrated by the order of the Earl, It was a thing 
that did beget wender, that the Murtherers did not go 
preſently to Andrea's Houſe, conform to their firſt re- 
Glution, to ſecure themſelves at the ſame time of his 
tife, who might once more give life to the Publick 
Liberty, and from whoſe wrath they might juſtly 
expeCt a ſignal Revenge , not enly for bis private In- 
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juries, but their publick Rebellion. But they abſtain'd 
perhaps by teaſon of the Confuion , which a wicked 
Aion is wont to cauſe in the minds of Bad men ; or 
perhaps hindred by Girolamo the Brother of Gio. Lnigi, 
who having thus diſpatch'd Glannettin, a young Gen- 
tleman, fierce and of reſolute Counſels, and his Com- 
panions having, as he bcliev'd, ſeized the Galleys and 
ſubdued the City , did not much fear Andrea, a man 
of Eighty years , infirm of Body and fiript of his 
Forces nor perhaps, on the other fide, was he willing 
the Souldiers greedy of Rapine, and altogether intent 
upon the prey, ſhould diſfipate and ſpoil thoſe preci- 
ous Moveables, which he would referve intire for the 
needs and covetouſneſs of his Brother. In the mean 
time the Rumour increaling more and more, and Ax- 
dres not knowing whence it might ariſe, enquir'd often 
| for Giannettin, At laſt he was told by a Servant , thacr 

the City was fallen into the Power of Gio. Luigi de 
Fieſebi;, that the Commonwealth was in extream dan- 
ger, the Galleys in the Power of the Confpiratours, 
the People ſeditiouſly crying out Liberty , and calling, 
upon the name of Fieſchi, nothing any where to be 
ſeen, but Slaughter, or heard, but rhreatnings of the 
Nobility , and his own life. - Azdrez nor aftonifh'd, 
but overcome by a pity to his falling Countrey, re- 
ſolv*d to remain a voluntary prey to thoſe Furics ; fay- 
ing, It was not fit he ſhould live after the ruine of his 
Countrey , but readily ſacrifice the poor Remains of 
his years to the laſt gaſpings of Genoxa's Liberty. But 
his Wife with vehement Prayers accompanied with 
Tears, and with the loving violence of his Domeſticks 
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Glory by renewing his Service to the Commonwealth, 
which 2g1in might be delivered by him: That now 
*twas a time to authenticate his paſt Valour by Con- 
ſtancy, and to take Counſel of his own Vertue : That 
he ought to conſider, that upon the ſafety of his Per- 
fon did depend the Hopes of his Countrey 3 which 
oppre6'd for a while by the Fury of Bad men, cou'd 
not deſpair of riling again, as long as thcjr Dcliverer 
was free : That he thould goclſcwhere to prepare Re- 
medics for the Publick wounds , which he could not 
hope to do now in Genowua: And that it was not a 
flight, but a charge his afflicted Courtrey laid upon 
him for i's own R: lick: $» much was faid and done, 
that he at laſt was carricd to Maſſo#i, a Caſtle fittcen 
milcs from Genoua, 

Amidſt theſe m:ny and fortunate Atchievments of 
the Confpiratours, Gio, Luigi being milling every one 
call'd upon him 3 but through the obſtinate Silence of 
every body in giving Tidings of him, there er ter*d 
intotheir minds a neceſſary ſuſpicion of the fatal Ac- 
ciderit, But for all this they did not abandon the 
courſe of their Victory 3 for leaving a good Guard at 
the Gates and upon the Galleys, two hundred of the 
ſtouteſt among them joyn*d with Girolamo , and went 
up and down the City, irring up the People to take 
Arms: but with little fruitz for though at the firlt the 
name of Gio, Luigi did invite a great number of the 
Meanc(t ſort to follow , yet thoſe of any Account did 
not ſtir. Whether it were, that dclirous of the Com- 
men quict they abhorr'd that diſorderly Inſurrection ; 
or whether they did not Jike, that a Nobleman back: 
by the Commin people ſhould promote his own par- 
ticular ends; or, that they held themſelves ill treated 
by Gio. Luigi, who without their participation had 
put his hand to ſuch an important A” " 
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lafily, remembring the continued and grievous Exceſſes 
lately committed, they hated that manner of Plebeian 
Government, which caſting the Supream Dignitics 
upon the Vileſt of the People, the Publick buline(s 
was manag'd with {mall Decorum and the moſt diffi- 
cult matters falling into the hands of perſons rough 
and uncapable , Refolutions were form'd upon them 
always violent and precipitous. 

The City inthe mcan time was all in diforder 3 e- 
very one madly running about , not knowing whither ; 
enquiring mutually what might be the occalion of ſuch 
a terrible uproar, without tinding any body to anſwer ; 
The Women at the Windows with Cries and Tears 
calling back their Husbands, Brothers and Sons ; The 
amaz'd Nobility would have run to the Palace, but 
tear'd the plundring of their own Houſes : Ceſars 
Embaſſadour would have leit Genowa , left he ſhould in 
his own pc<rſon expoſe the Dignity of his Prince to 
ſome outrage 3 but being per{waded to ſtay and afhiit 
the Commpnwealth fo devoted to Ceſar with his ut- 
moſt Forces, he went preſently to the Palace, where 
he found divers of the Senatours , and concluded- with 
them to ſ:nd tifty Souldiers to fecure the Gate St, To- 
maſo, which they valiantly attempted , but wcre beat- 
enback. All this while G. Lzigt could not be heard 
of; and Verrina, who faw the plot (hitherto well con- 
ducted) was in danger without him , betook himſclt 
to the Galley, rcſolving, it he ſaw things miſcarry, 
as *twas to be fear'd , to withdraw himſclt from the 
danger by flying to Marſcille. The rett of the Con- 
ſpiratours ſeeing neither him nor G. Luigs , one the 
Head, the other the Heart of the Conſpiracy, were not 
entirely ſatisfied of Girolamo, who uncxpcricnc'd and 
fooliſhly heady, guided the matter rather with Imperu- 
ouſnels than by ſound Advice. Nor did they find in 
themſelves that motive to Reverence, which is ordi- 

narily 
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narily born to perſons of great Valour, and who fer 
long time have been in poſſ{fſion of a good opinion 3 
whence they began not only to cool in their firſt fer- 
vencies, but to look out for an opportunity to flie. 
Of ſo much moment is that good conceit which a 
Captain acquires amonygtt his Souldiers. But an Ac- 
cident, which in reaſon ought to have mortihed the 
raſhneſs of Girolamo, extrearmly heightned itz though 
not Jong aftcr having inſpir'd him with an inconſide- 
rate Ambition, it fſerv'd to ruine him. The certain 
News of Gio. Lnigi*s death was ſpread among(t the 
Confpiratours, and Girolamo conlidering he” was left 
the abſolute Head of that FaQtion , would be likewiſe 
Heir to the Earls projets , and devouring in his ima- 
gination that Principality for himſclt, for which hi- 
therto he had fought in the behalf of Gio, Luigi ; with 
ſo much the more vehemency he attended ro mature 
the fruits of his Vidtory, by how much he was flatter'd 
at hand with uncxpe&ted hopes 3 and by how much 
ſharper the Spur is that puts us upon aRing for our 
own profit, than for anothers benefit. T he Scnatours 
and other Citizens afſembled in the Palace, were not 
wanting to aſſiſt in this extfggm necefhty of their 
Countrey : but not having Forces , nor knowing the 
deligns of Gio, Luigi they could not betake themſelves 
to any determinate reſolution. However, they would 
have ſent Cardinal Doria, Kinſman of Gio, Luigi, to 
ſpeak with him, and to try if the eminency of his 
Dignity, ſometimes more prevalent than ties of Blood, 
or force of Eloquence, were enough to withdraw him 
from his raſh Attempts : but being advis'd by divers 
prudent perſons, not to caft the Reſpe&t due to his 
place into the hands ( always indiſcreet , but now tu- 
multuous) of the P':beisns, but to reſerve the uſe of 
his Authority for a .ivate Conference with Gio. Luigi, 
when it might be . 2d ; he refus'd to go» So = 
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they now made eleQion of other Gentlemen , who 
met with GiroJamo and enquir'd for the Earl , that 
they mightdeliver to him what they had in Commiſſ- 
on. To which Girolamo anſwer'd, they were to .ex+ 
ped no other Earl than himſelf, but ſhould preſently 
deliver up the Palace to him. From which impru- 
dent and unſcaſonable Anſwer they collected the Earl 
was dead , and the Genoweſes began to take heart : for 
they returning to the Senate with the News of Fieſ- 
chi” death, and the contumacy of Girolamo, twelve of 
the Nobilicy were order'd to aſſemble as many of the 
Common People and of the Guard as they could, to 
drive the remainder of the Confpiratours cut of the 
City, or to ſuppreſs them in it. But there was no 
need of tighting , for the Common people, which at 
name of Liberty were call'd forth, deſirous to plunder 
the Houſes of the Nobility , ſeeing the vanity of their 
hopes, and repenting the Sedition, did diffipate them- 
ſclves by degrees; and the Morning approaching none 
would be known for a Complice in the Conſpiracy 3 
and cthers now fainting, turn'd their thoughts rather 
upon that ſafety which they might owe to their own 
flight,than to the gain of others Victory. Grirolamo now 
ſceing the weakneſs of his own, and the ſtrength of 
thoſe Forces which were pick'd up to oppoſe him, 
knew not which way to turn himſelf 4 but as the beſt, 
bent his courſe toward the Gate det Arco, But in the 
Palace every one took heart , and ſome advis'd that 
they ſhould fer upon the Squadron of Fieſchi already 
put into diſorder, and not vilifke the Majeſty of the 
Senate, by introducing Capitulations of Accord with 
Armed Rebels. But others more mature, oppoſing 
profitable to ſpecious Arguments, would not conſent ; 
as well to ſpare the Blood of Citizens ( of which a 
Prince or Captain is laudably covetous) as not to leave 
room for ſome unforeſeen event , which might over- 
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whelm 'the Aﬀairs of the Commonwealth, now as 
it were in harbour. For by Publick Authority to put 
Arms into the hands of Citizens now in motion, and in 
the Night, whilſt many of them were ill fatisfied of the 
preſent Government, and many now declared Rebels, 
was to diſturb by motion” the humours of an infirm 
Body , which had nced of being (ſettled by repoſe, 
To Paolo Panſa then the honour fell, to heal by pru- 
dent Advice that Evil , which he could not hinder by 
the preſervatives of his Exhortation. Brought there- 
fore into the Senate , and having briefly given a fati(- 
faQion' not neceſſary concerning his own Afors, he 
was ſent in the Name ot the Senate to command Giro- 
lamo depart the City, leaving his People behind him, 
on which condition the Senate would grant a General 
Pardon. Girolamo by the indufiry of Panſa was 
brought to condeſcend, and left Gexoxa , going with 
his Servants to Morſtobbio. Verrina , Calcagno and 
Sacco, ſeeing the Aﬀairs of their Companions totally 
ruin'd, fet Sail for Marſeillia, The Body of Gio, 
Lwuigi not being found tor four days, it wrought in 
the minds of the Common People a firm opinion of 
his flight for Marſeille : So that many thought the 
War rather deferr'd than extin&t; which they be- 
lieved wonld in its time be fo much the more cru], 
by how much Giv. Lxigi would be rore reſolute in 
moving, and conduQting, it, after he had by fo enor- 
mous an action put off the Mask of'a Citizen , and 
openly implor'd help of the French, But this fu- 
ſpicion did not Haft long ; for the Body being found, 
after ſome time was again caſt into the Sea , which 
put an end to the Common Fears. 
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Hiſtorical Tranſition varied : 
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He Hiſtory this. 
At the ſame time that Hannibal waſted Italy 
with his Army, and threatned the fall of the 


Koman Empire; Scipio, ithe Pillar of the 
declining Commonwealth » by a memorable. Viqory 
ruin'd the Africans in Spain: and recovering by his 
Arms the loſt Province, open'd his way to the Con» 
quelt of Africa, and the defolation of the Carthaginian 
Empire. 

The Hiſtorian, having recounted the Succeſſes of 
Hannibal, is to paſs oyer to the Actions of Scipio. 

(1) In the mean while, Scipio, who knew how to 
hght Hennibal even in Spain, left no way untry'd, by 
which he might forceably draw him out of the bowels 
of Italy. So that, &c. (2) The Carthaginians , who 
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for ſo many years had been us'd to hear good News 
from their Armies, were the more aftoniſh'd at the 
tidings which came from Spain, For Scipio , &c. 
(3) But the contidence which the Carthaginians drew 


from-their continual Succefles, leflen'd every day by 
reaſon of News which came from Spain. Seig tha 
Scipio;&c. (4) Bur the Reports of Scrpio*s Vi 

abatcd the force, and drown'd the noiſe of Hannibats 
applauſe in Carthage. (5) In the mean while; the Ad- 
vice which came trom Spain to Carthage did not only 
terrifie the City, but divided the minds of the Sena- 
tours: for, ſome of them, conſidering the marvellous 
progreſs of Scipio fo near to the bowels of their Em- 
pireec. (6) All Hannibals Victories could not give 


perfect conſolation to the Commonwealth of Carthage, 


ſceing a powerful Army of Romans hovering over 
them, commanded by Scipio, a valiant Captain.” Who 
in Spain,te. (7) But the Commonwealth of Rome, 
amidſt ſo many calamities did not loſe their hopes of 
riling : For the Conqueſts of Scipio in Spain weighed 
down the loſſes they ſuſtain'd in Traly. (8) Never was 
there a time wherein the power of Fortune more clearly 
appear*d in matters of War: for when the Aﬀairs of 


Carthage over the Romans appear'd beſt eſtabliſh*d,then * 


they began to totter by the Vertue of Scipio, Whoin 
Spain, &c, ( 9 ) The Commonwealth, taking their 
eyesoff the loſſes they had received by the fury of Harx- 
ntl; and conſidering the Actions and Vertue of Sci- 
pie, aſſum'd new Courage. For the valiant Conſul,&c, 
(10) Fortune at length reconcil'd to the Romany, on a 
ſudden return'd to favour their Empire, which hitherto 
ſhe had wounded with foch mortal Rirokes. For Scrpro, 
&c. (11) Inthe mean time, Scipio, knowing that the 
burthen of the falling Empire lay upon his Shoulders, 
did in Spain, &c. *(12) But the calamities of the Ro- 
mens in Italy were as fo many ſharp ſpurs to the _ 
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of Scipio; who, reſolv'd to ſuſtain his Countrey by his 
Valour,did,&c. (13) Inthe mean time, the felicity of 
Hannibal being arriv'd to its higheſt point , threatned 
(according to the courſe of humane things) a ſudden 
fall. For Scipio, &e. (14) Amidit fo many and fatal 
loſſes of Armics and Territories in Italy, the Komaus 
were ſaccour'd by the Conqucſts of Scipio in Spain. 
Who,&c. (15) Scipio, in the mcan time, refolv*d to 
match out of Hannibals hands the rich prey of the 
Roman Empire, did in Spain, &c. (16) The Roman 
generoſity never appear'd more manitclily in apy occa®- 
fion: for, not diſcourag'd with ſo many loſſes ſuſtain*d 
at home, they dctign'd the defiruction of their Ene- 
mies even in the urmolt parts of Spain. Where Seipro, 
&c. (17) The fall of the Koman Empire (eem'd in- 
evitable through ſo many dreadful and repeated ftrokes, 
if the Valour of Scipio had not come in to ts relicf. 
Who in Spain did, &c. (18) But becauſe Worldly 
accidents have not pcrpetuity and conſtancy in their 
nature, the glory of the Cartbagiaians in the happy 
progreſs of Hannibal was interrupted by the Vertue of 
Scipio. Who in Spain, &c. (19) In this miſerable 
ſtate of Aﬀairs, the oppreſſed City comforted it (elf 
with the News brought them from Spain concerning 
the proceedings of Scipro.Who,&c. (20.) The herce- 
nefs of Hannibal couli not have been reſtrain'd by a 
more potent Bridle than that of the notable. progreſs 
of Scipio. Who in Spain, &c. (21) In the mean 
time Hannibal, us'd to the ſweet found of Victory, 
had his car wounded , but much more his Soul, with 
the bitter News of the loſs of Spain z where Scipio,Gc, 
(22) Hannibal could not fo perfectly rejoyce over his 
Acquiſts in Italy , but that he found a greater occation 
of diſpleaſure in the loſs of Spain. Where Scipio , 
Oe, (29 ) But Spain, which had been to Hax- 
uibsl all his Family a large Theatre of Fame, 
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became now to them a neceſſary occaſion of grief and 
infamy. For Scipio, &c. (24) But it was fatal to 
Hannibal, that the ſame Provinces, which ſerv'd him 
25 a Ladder to climb upto the poſſeſſion of .the Roman 
Empire, were the occaſions of his precipice by with- 
drawing him from Italy. Seeing that Scipio, &c. 
(25) In the mean time, Spain, which was to Han- 
nibal the beginning of his Reputation ,, bcipg poſſcis'd 
now by Scipio, was confider'd by him as the begin- 
ning of his ruine. (26) But Hannibal could not 
now hope his felicity ſhould be laſting, whilſt Scipio 
with a fortunate current ot Aﬀairs vicoriouſly over- 
ran Spain. (27 ) Amidſt theſe fortunate events of 
Ha'inbal in Italy, Scipio couragiouſly reveng'd the 
publick Injuries, as well as his own private Loſſes in 
Spain. (28) But if Italy wept under the yoke of 
the African Arms; Spain in the mean time had no 
cauſe to rejoyce , being conquer*d by the Valour of 
Scipio. Who, &c. (29) In the mean while Scipio, 
who delign'd to vanquiſh Hannibal in Africa, pro- 
ceeded in his Conquelt of Spain, thereby to ſmooth 
his way to an intire Victory: (30) The Pcople of 
Rome now underſtood effeQually the worth of a ge- 
nerous and prudent Commander. For Scipio by his 
Valour in Spsin ſerv'd to beat down the Pride, and 
afterwards the Reputation of Hannibal, gain'd by the 
laughter of ſo many Conſuls, and defeat of ſo many 
Armies. (31) Experience now taught the Romans, 
that in accidents of War there is no condition fo de- 
ſperate, which the Vertue of a good Captain cannot 
mend. For in the extream peril of the Common» 
wealth, Scipio carrying his Victories through Spain, 
was the occaſion of, &c. (32) But in fine, fo long 
is the War laſts, the Conquerour cannot be fo fecure, 
iS not to fear a Revolution, which ofe comes from 
whence we leaſt dream of it, as it hapned to mm 
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who ſecurely repofing upon his Conqueſis in Traly, faw 
his Fortune <quall'd and overcome by the Valour of 
Scipio. Who in Spain,&c, (33) At this time Hon- 
nibal thought he had ſecur'd his Afairs , keeping a 
victorious Army Jin the very heart of Traly; and did 
not foreſee; that in Spain (as in the parts moſt remote 
from the vital} the body of the Commonwealth 
ſhould receive vigour and breath from the Valour of 
Scipio to-contend with him. For that Valiant , &c. 
(34) But Hannibal, bewitchd with his own good 
Fortune, fooliſhly meaſur'd things by his late Profpe- 
rities ; and could not foreſee by prudence thoſe Miſe- 
ries, to which he was deſtin'd by the Valour of Scipio 
Warring in Spain, &e. 
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CLEOPAT RA 
Perſwading her to kill her ſelf, 


Out of Italian. 


F your Misfortunes were more ſupportable , or 
your heart leſs generous, I would not prompt 
you to thoſe Remedies which, being extream, are 
due only to extream Evils. Nor would I coun- 

ſel you to forego your life, if you had not loſt all that 
which made it dear to you, and were now tocncounter 
all that which will render it hateful. Things are come 
tothat pals, alittle delay will deprive you, as of - the 
liberty of living, fo of the liberty of dying. Nay, 
your evil Deftiny hath not left you free to thought: 
*tis not for Cleopatra to conſult whether ſhe ought to 
die, when'*tis reſolv*d ſhe muſt no longer Reign, They 
who can outlive Empire, never deſery'd it. And what 
motives are wanting to determine you? You have 


hitherto own'd a Fortune more fruitful than your 


Nile, your Genius invok'd more than the gods of E- 


gyptz your hcight of happineſs more aſtoniſhing _ 
that 
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that of your Pyramides; and for you Afries hath been 
monſtrous only in Pleaſures. If you have fought,you 
have been victorious: when you have fled you have 
been follow'd ; as if your flight were more worthy to 
be attended than others Triumphs. You have zeign'd, 
and Ceſars have got Trophies only for you, whilſt your 
Antony hath thrown imo your boſom the hopes of the 
Univerſe. What can you wiſh, but to have died then ? 
What can you ſear, but to loſe the opportunity of dy- 
ing now? Perhaps you would have expir'd Com. 
manding, and ſo abandon'd Fortune, rather than now 
leave the World when Fortune hath left you : ſome 
have choſen to put a period to their lite, rather than ſee 
the end of their happineſs. But what we do that we 
may not become miſerable, we ought to do that we may 
ceale to be ſo. The beſt of Fortune is not to talt of 
miſeries, next to that is to know how to end them. 
If you be not follow'd to your Scpulchre with the 
pompous train of your Subjects, at lealt you ſhall not 
make one of that ignominious troop, which muſt facri- 
fice to the pride of your Enemies: Though you do not 
triumph in death by a Royal Funeral, at leaſt your ſelf 
ſhall not make up a part of the Roman Triumph; and 
though you donot dic Queen in Egypt, you ſhall noe 
live a ſlave in Italy. And though you could diſmiſs that 
fear, and entertain a hope from the generouſne(s of 
your Conquerour to be re-inſtated in your Throne, would 
you accept from his hand that which before you ow'd 
only to the bounty of Heaven, and fo become twice a 
ſlave, to your Enemies force, and to his courtekic ? 
Would you re-aſcend , to fall agzin from that height 
whence you have already faln? What can you enjoy, 
which you have not enjoy*d ? Can the wit of Fortune 
or Nature preſent you any new happineſs ? Would it 
not poſe your moſt exquiſite defircs to fancy more ? 
Hath not the Sea produc 'd new Treaſures, not only for 
your 
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your ornament, but for your luxury ? Is not Nature 
weary in diſtilling ſiravge pleaſurcs for you? What 
kiud of honour is there , that hath not paid Tribute to 
your Scepter? and are you not cloy'd* How many 
have kill'd themſelves, being wearied in 2 tedious re- 
petition of the ſame happineſs? He hath liv*d enough, 
that hath perfectly enjoy'd. What ſhould we do , 
when we can meet nothing new but Miſchiefs? You 
live not now to live, but becauſe you have not cou» 
rage to die, And ſuppoſe a return of your tirſt good 
Fortune, ſhall your Ax#zoxy return again ? But I 
fatter you-, O Queen, Nor Axtory, nor Kingdom, 
or ought of your tirſt eſtate remains for you: only. 
relis thoſe miſeries, which are not to be allay'd with 
thoughts of not deſerving them 3 for who would not 
accompany, or will not follow Antony , merits worſe, 
Pcrhaps you relic on the kind offers of Angu/tus : But 
rcfle& upon the vaſt Treaſures you have hid , and con- 
iidcr, that thoſe feed with hopes who debire poſicſſhon. 
Pcrhaps his courteous Viſit in your ſickneſs comforts 
you, but the veyl with which he would have ſha- 
dow'd his Pride was too tranſparent; he was content 
you ſhould fall at his feet with the tremblings of a 
lick, as well as of an unfortunate perſon : he ſuffcr'd 
you to imbrace his knees with thoſe hands, whoſe 
beck once commanded the fame petitionary poliure in 
a Kingdom. He was ſlow to raiſe youup, and under 
a feign'd ſweetneſs cloaking an imperious gravity, with 
{cant ſpeech he bid you to hope well. But he that would 
bave you hope for what is in his power to give , would 
obtain ſomewhat himielf; but mcans not , you ſhould 
ever obtain what he bid you hope for. Conlider what 
cunning that man is maſter of, that could rehiſt your 
powertul charms: and fince you could not draw him 
into the ſnares of your beauty , take heed you fall not 
into thoſe of his ambition» Conſider, that life oy” 
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be good for you; fince your Enemy defires it * and he 
bids you live, that gives you nothing but hope, and 
could give you what he would. 

You are too fair a Spoil for a Triumph. Neor can 
Auguſtus better repair his lols. ( ſeeing Antony hath 
ſcap*d his hands by death ) than by leading you in 
triumph, ' who: have triumphed over Antony, Pre- 
pare then to grace the Tiber with a new ſpeRacle: To 
ſhew your feit, not as once your Antony dehign*d to 
preſent you, but in Servile habit, a ſhve amidſt a 
throng of Slaves; your” Hair diſhevel'd , perhaps 
ſhav*dz Bare-foot, going beforc or following the Chas 
riot of your proud Lord; pointed at by Children, 
mock'd by the Licentious Souldicr , thus (coſt at by the 
Roman Matrons , There goes the great Queen, not of 
Egypt, but of Whores 3 There's the mighty Amazor, 
who overthrew Empcrours upon a Feather-bed ; 
See, how with down cat cye (he is come to teach our 
Virgins modeſtly. And is all this fupportable? Have 
you the heart to expoſe your felf to the outrages of 
the wrong'd Ofiavia * No breaſt more true to hatred 
than a Womans,. no Woman more cruel than a Ri» 
val. How often hath ſhe preterit*'d her Vows to Hea- 
ven, that ſhe might with hcr own hands tear ovt 
thoſe eyes of yours , whole wounding, influence mur- 
ther'd affection in the heart of her Husband ? How 
often hath ſhe covenanted with the gods at the price 
of her own life, to rip up that boſom which hath ſs 
long uſurp'd poſſeſſion of her Antony? And will 
ſhe not now uſe her good Fortune ? will not her fond 
Brother Auguſtus beltow you upon her , that ſhe might 
ſhare in his Vidory? Unhappy Queen ! methinks I 
ſee thoſe baſe Services ſhe deligns you. Thoſe taunts 
with which ſhe will wound your Soul; upbraiding 
you with diffolv*d Pear], when ſhe appoints you & 
draught of Wormwood : commanding you to Py 
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into that dreſs which catch'd the heart of Antony. In 
fine, I ſee, and with horrour conlider the Scorns, the 
Abuſes, with which a great , a provok'd Lady and a 
Miſircls will take revenge of paſt wrongs. Call to 
mind then, what becomes you as a Queen, Behold 
the magnanimous Dido opening her boſom with a 
generous blow. She might by living have reveng'd 
ber (elf on him that betray'd her ; you in not dying, 
betray him that lov'd you: She remain'd a Queen, 
you have Joſt your Crown. Or if you would take a 
lefſon of freedom out of that Rome , whither you 
are a deſtin'd Slave 3 conlider Lwcrece, and ſee if the 
loſs of a Kingdom requires as much as the loſs of an 
opinion. If that publick ſhame which attends you 
weighs with her ſecret diſgrace. But why do I muſter 
Examples, when you have before you that of your 
dead Antony? If his memory be not cnough to ſtcel 
you with refolution, what Argument is ſuftcient ? If 
this be not enough,unhappy Antony ! thou art deceiv*d. 
Thou didft never believe, that the Lady thou clicem'd(i 
worthy to receive Kingdoms in gift from thee ; whom 
to follow when ſhe fled , chou thought*ſt no lets. glory 
than to purſue a flying Enemy 3 in whole boſom to 
recover thy ſelf, ſeenrd a ſufficient recompence for the 
los of half the World ; thou never thought*(, I (ay, 
that ſhe had a heart capable of Servitude. Thou haſt 
not ſcap'd by death, but art Rill ſubjeRted to thy proud 
Rival, who triumphs over thee in Cleopatra, See, a 
noble teſtimony of a grateful heart ! Clropatrs conliders 
not which is beft, to live or to die ; but whether in 
Chains by the violences of the inrag'd Ofiauia, or whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould now ſnatch an Antidote from Death 
againſt the malice of her Fortune, and unite her felt 
for ever to thy bleſſed Shade, Call to mind your Au- 
#ony, when fiain'd with the blood of thoſe Veins his 
own bold hand had open'd ; when ke threw himſelf 
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into your imbraces, and ſeem? to live no other life than 
what you breath*d into him by your laſt kiſſes; when 
with an undaunted courage he fronted his Fate, and 
taught you thoſe fieps which the unfortunately M 
nimous ought to tread. You then fill'd his breaſt with 
mighty hopes, imprecated the worſt of Roman Slavery, 
if you did not follow him, whilſt he imbrac'd you as if 
he had hugg'd Victory in his arms, and with an inviti 
ſmile bid you haſten aſter him,and expir'd. And 

you deceive the honour'd Aſhes of that mighty Hero, 
which from their Urne ſeem thus to fummmon you? There 
advances but a few minutes, O Cleopatra ; you may die 
when you will, but you cannot dic free when you will: 
If you kill your ſelf now, you do it to beſtow your ſelf 
on me ; if afterwards, *tis to ttcal your ſelf from others, 
Give that life up to your Love, which ſhortly will be 
uſurp*d by your impatience. But if thou wilt live, 
withal remember when thou ſhalt be in Reme, that the 
Body of thy Antozy is in Egypt. Now what remains, 
but that I conjure you by theſe private walks , the Se» 
cretaries of both your Fortunes , where you have liv'd 
free, and may die free; by your Houſhold gods, and 
more by the genius of Antony, your Sovereign Fove, 
(which without doubt hovers in the Air about us) that 
you will not by your weakneſs make Egypt bluſh, where 
you have been Queen, and may by your Courage be 
number*'d amongſt her Deities ? 
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He Trumpet blew a dreadful blaſt, 
; | Gre! Arp. ano? pe 7 REN 
Through Waſtneſs wide1t roar'd, and hollows vaſt, 
And fill'd the Deep with horrour, fear and wonder. | 
Not half ſo dreadful noiſe the Tempeſts caſt, 
That fall from Skies with ſtorms of Hail and Thunder : 
Nor half ſo leud the whiſtling Winds do fing, 
Broke from the Earthen priſonsof their King, 
The Temperate. Lib.14. 
SO in the Twilight'doth ſometimes appear 
A Nympn, a Goddeſs, or a Fairy Queen : 
And no Syrene, but a Sprite this were z 
Yet by her Beauty ſeemd ir, ſhe had been 
One of thoſe Siſters falſe, which haunted near 
The Tyrrhene ſhores, and kept thoſe Waters ſheen. 
Like theirs, her Face, her Voice was, atid her ſound: 
And thus ſhe ſung, and pleas'd both Skies and Ground ; 
Ye Happy Youths, whom April freſh, and 2May, 
Atrire in flow'ring greenof Luſty age , 
For glory Vain, and Vertues idle ray, 
Do not your tender Limbs to toyl ingage. 


The Hemble, Lib. 7. 


MY Son, quoth he, this poor eſtate of ours 
I; ever ſafe from ſtorm of Warltke broyl : 
This Wilderneſs doth us in ſafety keep, 
No thundring Drum, no Trumpet breaks our ſleep. 
Haply juſt Heavens defence and Shield of Right 
Doth love the innocence of ſimple Swains. 
The Thunderbolts on higheſt Mountains Ight 
Seldem or never ſtrike the lower Plains : 
So Kings have cauſe to fear Bellona's might; 
Not they whoſe ſweat and toyl their dinner gains 3 
ever greedy Souldier was intic'd 
ByPoverty negle&tcd and deſpis'd. 


—— 


Errata. 
Page 2.line 27.read Pericles, p.3.1.34.attech, p. 12. I. 20, Chamalen, p. 17. 
Lt. rhet, p.19.1.2. toft, p.23.1.6.Titian, p.29.l.7.Chapeſin, p.s8. 1.14. Atjdo, 
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